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Paint » C. EB. Chambers Illustration for ‘‘ The Hidden Land” 


NANCY CAME BACK WITH HER HAIR DOWN AND BLOWING IN THE WIND TO DRY 
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The islands of the South Seas are lands over which has always hung the glamour of 
romance. Stevenson and Conrad heard their call, and the Frenchman, Gauguin, and 
the American, O’Brien, have given us striking narratives of life in this distant archipel- 
ago. But it has remained for two young American soldiers of fortune, fresh from the 
adventure of the Great War, to see the remotest islands with the eager eyes of youth and 


to write of them in a new way. 


Mr. Hall and Mr. Nordhoff started out together nearly a year ago. It was their 
original idea that the story of their adventures should be written by Mr. Hall. Then they 
decided to separate, but to keep in touch by letter. Gradually Mr. Nordhoff’s letters grew 
to be of such interest and importance that Mr. Hall generously insisted that the y be made 
a part of the narrative. So they will appear in this and subsequent articles, the main 
narrative coming always from the pen of Mr. Hall. That this unusual and novel method 
adds vividness and a personal touch to this true story of adventure will hardly be ques- 
tioned by anyone who reads this first installment.—Epitor’s Nore. 


A LEISURELY APPROACH 
DON’T remember precisely when 
it was that Nordhoff and I first 

talked of this adventure. The idea had 
grown upon us, one might say, with the 
gradual splendor of a tropical sunrise. 
We were far removed from the tropics at 
that time. We were, in fact, in Paris 
and had behind us the greatest adven- 
ture we shall ever know. On the Place 
de la Concorde and along the Champs 
Elysées stood rank on rank of German 
cannon, silent enough now, but still men- 
acing, their muzzles tilted skyward at 
that ominous slant one came to know so 
well. Fora month we had seen them so, 
children perched astride them on sunny 
afternoons, rolling pebbles down their 
smooth black throats; veterans in soiled 
and faded horizon blue, with the joy of 


this new quiet world bright on their 
faces, opening breech-blocks, examining 
mechanism with the skill of long use at 
such employment; with a kind of won- 
dering hesitation in their movements, 
too, as though at any moment they ex- 
pected those sinister monsters in the 
fantastic colors of Harlequin to spring 
into life again. 

Those were glorious days! Never 
again, I think, will there be such a 
happy time as that in Paris. The boule- 
vards were crowded, the tables filled un- 
der every awning in front of the cafés; 
and yet there seemed to be a deep silence 
everywhere, a silence intensified by the 
faint rustling of autumn leaves and the 
tramping of innumerable feet. One 
heard the sound of voices, of laughter, of 
singing, the subdued, continuous rumble 
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THE PLACID WATERS OF 


of traffic; but not a harsh ery, not a dis- 
cordant note. All the world seemed to 
be making holiday at the passing of a 
solemn, happy festival. 

Well, we had kept it with the others— 
Nordhoff and I—and have the memory 
of it now, a lovely thing, to be enjoyed 
over and over again as the years pass. 
But there was danger that we might 
outstay the freshness of that period. We 
were anxious to avoid that for the sake 
of our memories, if for nothing else. 
While we were not yet free to order our 
movements as we chose, we pretended 
that we were, and so one rainy evening 
in the December following the armistice 
we decided to call that chapter of ex- 
perience closed and to go forward with 
the making of new plans. 

For we meant to have further adven- 
ture of one kind or another—adventure 
in the sense, of unexpected incident 
rather than of hazardous activity. That 


had been a settled thing between us for 
We had no craving for 
excitement, but turned to plans for un- 
wanderings 


a long time. 


eventful which we had 





THE REMOTE LAGOON 


sketched in broad outlines months be- 
fore. They had been left, of necessity, 
vague, but now that any of them might 
be made realities, now that we had 
leisure, and a reasonable hope for the 
fulfillment of plans—well, we had cause 
for a contentment which was something 
deeper than happiness. 

The best of it was that the close of 
the war found us with nothing to prevent 
our doing pretty much as we chose. We 
might have or lands to 
anchor us, or promising careers to drag 
us back into the bewilderments of mod- 
ern civilization; but, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, there were none of these 
things. The chance of war had given us 
a freedom far beyond anyone’s desert. 
We had some misgivings about accept- 
ing so splendid a gift, which the event 
sometimes proves to be the most doubt- 
ful of benefits. Viewed in the light of 
our longings, however, our capacity for 
it seemed incalculable, and so, by de- 
grees, we allowed our minds to turn to 
an old allurement—the South Pacific. 
It became irresistible the more we talked 
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of it, longing as we then were for the 
solitude of islands. . The objection to 
this choice was that the groups of is- 
lands which we meant to visit have been 
endowed with an atmosphere of pseudo- 
romance, displeasing to the fastidious 
mind. 

But there was not the slightest chance 
of our pioneers wherever we 
might go. We could not hope to od 
with the eyes of the old explorers who 
first came upon those far-off places. We, 
must expect great changes. But much 
as we might regret for the purposes of 
this adventure that we had not been 
born two hundred years earlier, com- 
fort was not wanting to our situation. 
Had we been contemporaries and fellow- 
explorers with de Quiros, or Cook, or 
Bougainville we should have missed the 
Great War. 

We came within view of Tahiti one 
windless February morning—such a 
view is Pedro Fernandez de Quiros him- 
self must have had more than three hun- 
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A CHARMED CIRCLE OF LOW LAND 
FRONTING THE SEA 
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A TAHITIAN 
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dred years before. The sky to the west 
was still bright with stars and but barely 
touched with the very ghost of light, 
giving it the appearance of a great 
water, with a few clouds, like islands, 
immeasurably distant. Half an hour 
later the islands themselves lay in full 
sunlight, jagged peaks falling away ix 
steep ridges to the sea. Against sheer 
walls still in shadow in upland valleys 
one could see a few terns; but there was 
no other movement, no sound, nor any 
sign of a human habitation—nothing to 
shatter the illusion of primitive loveli- 
ness. 

It was illusion, of course, but the 
reality was nothing like so disappointing 
as I had feared it would be. Outwardly, 
two hundred years of progress have 
wrought no great amount of havoc. 
There is a little port, a busy place on 
boat days. But when the steamer has 
emptied the town of her passengers, the 
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silence flows down again from the hills. 
Off the main harbor-front thoroughfare 
streets lie empty to the eye for half hours 
at atime. Chinese merchants sit at the 
doorways of their shops waiting for 
trade. Now and then broad pools of 
sunlight flow over the gayly flowered 
dresses of a group of native women, 
scarcely to be seen otherwise as they 
move slowly through tunnels of moist 
green gloom; or a small schooner, like a 
detail gifted with sudden mobility in a 
picture, will back away from shore, 
cross the harbor, bright with the reflec- 
tions of clouds, and stand out to sea. In 
the stillness of the noonday siesta one 
hears at infrequent intervals the re- 
sounding thud of ripe fruits as they tear 
their way to the ground through barriers 
of foliage; and at night the melancholy 
thunder of the surf on the reef outside 
the harbor, and the slithering of bare 
feet in the moonlit streets. 

Coming from a populous exile, doubly 
attracted for that reason by the lure of 
unpeopled places, Nordhoff and I sought 
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here an indication of what we might 
find later elsewhere. The few thousands 
of natives, whites, Orientals, half-castes, 
live in a charmed circle of low land 
fronting the of their 
mountains, no doubt, but the whites 
without curiosity, the Orientals without 
desire, the natives without remem- 
brance. There must have been a maze 
of trails in the old days, leading down 
from the rich valleys. Now they are 
overgrown, untraveled, lost. Since the 
old life is no more than a memory, one is 
glad for the desolation, and grateful to 
the French lack of enterprise which 
surely is the only way to account for it. 

No, we couldn’t have chosen a better 
jumping-off place for our unpremedi- 
tated wanderings. We had the whole 
expanse of the Pacific before us, or, bet- 
ter, around us, and there was, as I have 
said, a harbor full of shipping. Boats 
with pleasing names, like the Curieuse, 
the Avarua, the Potii Ravarava, the 
Kaeo, the Liane—and_ self-confident, 
seagoing aspect. Some tidy and smart 


sea, conscious 
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APATAKI IN THE PAUMOTUS 
































THERE ARE FEW ENOUGH LEFT OF THE UNSPOILED CORNERS OF THE WORLD 


with new paint and rigging; others with 
decks warped and sides blistered, bot- 
toms foul with the accumulation of a 
six months’ cruise, reeking with the 
warm odor of copra. Boats newly ar- 
rived from remote islands, with crowds 
of bare-legged natives on their decks, 
their eyes beaming with pleasure in an- 
ticipation of the delights of the great 
capital; outward-bound to the Mar- 
quesas, the Australs, the Cooks, the 
Low Archipelago, despite the fact that 
it was the middle of the hurricane sea- 
Among these latter there was one 
whose name was like a friendly hail from 
Gloucester, or Portland, Maine. But it 
was not this which attracted me to her, 
for all its assurance of Yankee hospi- 
tality. She was off to the Paumotus, the 
Cloud of Islands, and a longing to go 
there persisted in the face of a number 
of vague discouragements. There were 
no practical difficulties. Easy enough to 
get passage by one schooner or another. 
Paumotu copra is famous throughout 
the Southern Pacific. There is a good 
deal of competition for it, boats racing 


son. 


one another for cargo to the richer 
islands. The discouragements weren't 
so vague, either, now that I think of 
them. They came from men kindly 
disposed, interested in the islands in 
their own way. But their concerns were 
purely commercial. I heard a deal of 
talk about copra—in kilos, in tons, in 
shiploads; its market value in Papeete, 
in San Francisco, in Marseilles, until the 
stately trees which gave it lost for a 
time their old significance. Talk, too, 
of coconut oil and its richness in butter- 
fat. Butter-fat! There was a word to 
bring one back to a workaday world. 
To meet it at the outset of a long- 
dreamed-of journey was disheartening. 
It followed me with the shrill insistence 
of a creamery whistle, and I came very 
near giving up my plans altogether. 
Nordhoff did change his. He said that 
it was silly, no doubt, but he didn’t like 
the idea of wandering, however lonely, 
in a cloud of butter-fat islands. There- 
fore we said good-by, having arranged 
for a rendezvous at a distant date, and 
set out on diverging paths. 
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I ought to leave Crichton, the English 
planter, out of this story altogether. He 
doesn’t belong in a commonplace record 
of travel such as this one set out to be. 
He had very little to do with the voyage 
of the Caleb S. Winship among the 
atolls. But when I think of that vessel 
he comes inevitably into mind. I see 
him sitting on the cabin deck with his 
freckled brown hands clasped about his 
knees, looking across a_ solitude of 
waters; and in my mental concept of the 
Low Archipelago he is always somewhere 
in the background, standing on the sun- 
stricken reef of a tiny atoll, his back to 
the sea, almost as much a part of the 
lonely picture as the sea itself. 

But one can’t be wholly matter of fact 
in writing of these islands. They are 
not real in the ordinary sense, but be- 
long, rather, to the realm of the imag- 
ination. And it is only in the imagina- 
tion that vou can conceive of your ever 
having been there, once you are back 
again ina well-plowed sea track. As for 
the people, whether native or alien, in 
order to focus them in a world of reality 
it is necessary to remember what they 
said or did, what they ate, what sort of 


clothing they wore. Otherwise they 
elude you just as the islands do. 

This point of view isn’t, perhaps, com- 
monly held among the few white men 
who know them—captains of small 
schooners, managers of trading com- 
panies, resident agents, whose interest, 
as I have said, is in what they produce 
rather than what they are. As one old 
skipper of my acquaintance put it, in 
speaking of the islands, “Take them by 
and large, they are as much alike as 
the reef-points on that sail.”” Findlay’s 
South Pacific Directory, a supposedly 
competent authority, bears him out in 
this: “They are all of similar charac- 
ter,” adding, for emphasis, no doubt, 
“and they exhibit very great sameness in 
their features.” He does, however, 
make certain slight concessions to what 
may be his own private conception of 
their peculiar fascination, “This vast 
collection of coral islands, one of the 
wonders of the Pacific,’ and later, in 
his account of them, “The native name, 
*Paumotu,’ signifies a Cloud of Islands, 
an expressive term.” But he doesn’t 
forget that he is writing for practical- 
minded mariners who want facts and not 
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A NATIVE DWELLING AT THE 
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FAERY 
fancies, however truth 
ful these [ 
reality. 

**Now there's Tike- . 
hau,” one of them said 
to me before I had been 
out there. “That’sa 
round atoll; and Ra- 
hiroa is sort o” square 


may be to 





like, an’ soon. Some 
with passes and a good 
anchorage the 
lagoon, an’ others you 


inside 





got to lay outside an’ 
take your cargo off the 
reef in a small boat.” 

But, to go back to 
Crichton, no one knew 
who he was or where 
he came from. The 
manager of the Inter- 
Island Trading Com- 


pany had lived in 
Papeete for years and 
had never seen him 


until the day when he 
turned up at the water 


front trundling a 
wheelbarrow loaded > 
with four crates of a 
le * 


chickens and an odd 
lot of plantation tools 

















and fishing tackle. 
Following him were 
two native boys carry- 
ing a weather-blackened sea chest, and 
an old woman with an enormous roll 
of bedding tied loosely in a pandanus 


mat. That was about an hour before 
the schooner weighed anchor. He 


stacked his gear neatly on the beach and 
then went on board, asking for passage 
to Tanao. 

“No, sir,” the manager said, in telling 
about it afterward, “I never laid eyes on 
him until that moment, and I don’t 
know anyone who had. Where’s he been 
hiding himself? And why in the name 
of common sense does he want to go to 
Tanao? There’s no copra or pearl shell 
there, not enough anyway to make it 
worth a man’s while going after it.” 


ROW UPON ROW OF MAJESTIC PALMS LINE THE COAST 


The supercargo was equally puzzled. 

“T know Tanao from the sea,” he 
said. “Passed it once coming down 
from the Marquesas when I was super- 
cargo of the Tiare Tahiti. We were 
blown out of our course by a young hur- 
ricane. Didn’t land. There’s no one on 
the God-forsaken place. Now here's 
this Englishman, or Dane, or Norwegian 
—whatever he is—asking to be set down 
there with four crates of chickens and an 
old Kanaka woman for company!” He 
shook his head with a give-it-up expres- 
sion, adding a moment later: “ Well, you 
meet some queer people down in this 
part of the world. I-don’t believe in 
asking them their business, but it beats 
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me sometimes, trying to figure out what 
their business is.” 

He figured it out in this ease, I believe. 
The old woman was talkative, and he 
gathered from her information to stimu- 
late his curiosity all the more. She 
owned Tanao, an atom of an atoll miles 
out of the beaten track even of the Pau- 
motu schooners. There had never been 
more than a dozen people living on it, 
she said, and now there was no one. 
Crichton had taken a long lease on it, 
and was going out there, as he told me 
afterward, “to do my writing and think- 
ing undisturbed.” 

I didn’t know this until later, how- 
ever. When I first heard him spoken of 
we were only a few hours out from Pa- 
peete. We had left the harbor with a 
light breeze, but at four in the afternoon 
the schooner was lying about fifteen 
miles offshore, lazy jacks flapping 
against idle sails with a mellow, crusty 
sound. After a good deal of fretting at 
the fickleness of land breezes, talk had 
turned to Crichton who was up forward 
somewhere looking after his chickens. I 


didn’t pay much attention then to what 
was being said, for I had just had one 
of those moments which come rarely 
enough in a lifetime, but which make up 
for all the arid stretches of experience. 
They give no forewarning. There comes 
a flood of happiness which brings tears 
to the eyes, the sense of it is so keen. 
The sad part of it is that one refuses to 
accept it as a moment. You say, “ By 
Jove! I'm not going to let this pass!” 
and it has gone as unaccountably as it 
came, half lost through foreboding of its 
end. One prepares for it unknow- 
ingly, I suppose, through months, some- 
times years, of longing for something 
very remote and very beautiful—such as 
these islands, for example. And when 
you have your islands, the moment 
comes, sooner or later, and you see them 
in the light which never was, as the 
saying goes, but which is the light of 
truth for all that. Brief as it is, no one 
can say that the reward isn’t ample. 
And it leaves an afterglow in the mem- 
ory, tempering regret, fading very 
slowly, which one never wholly loses 
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since it takes on the color of memory 
itself, becoming a part of that dim world 
of worth-while illusions. 

All of which has very little to do with 
what was passing aboard the Caleb S. 
Winship, except that I was prevented 
from taking an immediate interest in my 
fellow passengers. But while you are 
still warm with the beauty of such a 
moment, everything else seems trivial. 
You look down upon other men as from 
an immense height. You have a great 
compassion for them. You want to 
share with them what vou have seen in 
a flash of insight, of the meaning and 
loveliness of life. But their moments 
have passed long since, perhaps, or are yet 
to come, and you hear them talking in a 
language which you hardly understand. 
Gradually you lose vision and find your- 
self touching elbows with your kind 
again, feeling lost and a little ridiculous, 
taking an interest in their concerns 
which you find are very much like your 
own, after all. 

This being my first near view of a 
Polynesian trading schooner, the scene 
on deck had all the charm of the un- 
usual. Our skipper was a Paumotuan, 
a former pearl diver, and the sailors— 
six of them, including the mate—Tahi- 
tian boys. In addition to these there 
were Crichton, the planter; the super- 
cargo, master of three major languages 
and half a dozen Polynesian dialects; the 
manager of the Inter-Island Trading 
Company; William, the engineer; Oro, 
the cabin boy; a Chinese cook and two 
Chinese storekeepers—evidence of the 
leisurely, persistent Oriental invasion of 
French Polynesia; thirty native passen- 
gers; a horse in an improvised stall 
amidships; a monkey perched in the 
mainmast rigging; Crichton’s four crates 
of chickens, and five pigs. In addition 
to the passengers and live stock, we were 
carrying out a cargo of lumber, corru- 
gated iron, flour, rice, sugar, canned goods, 
clothing and dry goods. Each of the 
native passengers brought with him as 
much dunnage as an Englishman carries 
when he goes traveling, and his food for 
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the voyage—limes, oranges, bananas, 
breadfruit, mangoes, canned meat. With 
all of this, a two months’ supply of 
gasoline for the engines, and fresh water 
and green coconuts for both passengers 
and crew, we made a snug fit. Even the 
space under the patient little native 
horse was used to stow his fodder for the 
long journey. 

The women, with one exception, were 
barefooted, bareheaded, but otherwise 
conventionally dressed according to 
European or American standards. This, 
I suppose, is an outrageous betrayal of 
a trade secret, if one may say that 
writers of South Sea narratives belong to 
a trade. Those seriously interested in 
the islands have, of course, known the 
truth about them for years; but I be- 
lieve it is still a popular misconception 
that the women who inhabit them—no 
one seems to be interested in the men— 
are even to this day half-savage, unself- 
conscious creatures who display their 
charms to the general gaze with naive 
indifference. Half-savage they may still 
be, but not unselfconscious in the old 
sense. There are a few, to be sure, who, 
by means of the bribes or the entreaties 
of itinerant journalists and photogra- 
phers may be persuaded to disrobe be- 
fore the camera for a moment’s space; 
and in this way the primitive legend is 
preserved to the outside world. But, as 
I told Nordhoff, although we are itiner- 
ant, we may as well be occasionally 
truthful and so gain, perhaps, a certain 
amount of begrudged credit. 

The one exception was a girl of about 
nineteen. She came on board balancing 
unsteadily on high French heels, her 
brown legs darkening the sheen of her 
white-cotton stockings. I had seen her 
the day before as she passed below the 
veranda of Le Cercle Bougainville, the 
everyman’s club of the port. She walked 
with the same air of precarious balance, 
and her broad-brimmed straw hat was 
set at the jaunty angle American women 
affect. 

“Voila! L’indigéne d’aujourd’ hui,” 
my Frenchcompanion said. Then, break- 
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ing into English: “The old Polynesia is 
dead. Yes, one may say that it is quite, 
quite dead.” A memory he called it. 
*“* Maintenant je vous assure, monsieur, ce 
He rang changes on 
the word, in a soft voice, with an air of 
enforced liveliness. 

I was rather saddened at the time, 
picturing in my mind the scene on the 
shore of that bright lagoon two hundred 
years ago, before any of these people had 
been forced to accept the blessings of an 
But the girl with the 
French heels wasn't a good illustration 
of 'indigéne d’aujourd’ hui, even in the 
matter of surface changes. Most of the 
women dress much more simply and 
sensibly, and it was amusing as well as 
comforting to see how quickly she got 
rid of her unaccustomed clothing once 
we had left the harbor. She disappeared 
behind a row of water casks and came 
out a moment later in a dress of bright- 
red material, barefooted and bareheaded 
like the rest of them. She had a single 
hibiscus flower in her hair which hung 
I don’t believe she had 
ever worn shoes before. At any rate, as 


n'est rien que ca.” 


alien civilization. 


in a loose braid. 


she sat on a box, husking a coconut 
with her teeth, I could see her ankle cal- 
luses glinting in the sun like disks of 
polished metal. 

‘There was another girl sitting on the 
deck not far from me, with an illustrated 
supplement of an American paper spread 
out before her. It was an ancient 
copy. There were pictures of battlefields 
in France, of soldiers marching down 
Fifth Avenue, a tennis tournament at 
Longwood, aeroplanes in flight, motor 
races at Indianapolis, actresses, society 
women, dressmakers’ models making a 
display of corsets and other women’s 
equipment—pictures out of the welter of 
modern life. The little Paumotuan girl 
appeared to be deeply interested. With 
her chin resting on her hands and her 
elbows braced against her knees, she 
went from picture to picture, but looked 
longest at those of the women who 
smiled or posed self-consciously, or looked 
disdainfully at her from the pages. I 


would have given a good deal to know 
what, if anything, was passing in her 
mind. All at once she gave a little sigh, 
crumpled the paper into a ball and 
threw it at the monkey, who caught it 
and began tearing it in pieces. She 
laughed and clapped her hands at this, 
called the attention of the others, and in 
a moment men, women, and children 
had gathered round, laughing and shout- 
ing, throwing bits of coconut shell, 
mango seeds, banana skins, faster than 
the monkey could catch them. 

The spontaneity of the merriment did 
one’s heart good. Even the old men and 
women laughed, not in the indulgent 
manner of parents or grandparents, but 
as heartily as the children themselves. 
Unconscious of the uproar, one of the 
Chinese merchants was lying on a thin 
mattress against the cabin skylight. 
Although he was sound asleep, his teeth 
were bare ina grin of ghastly suavity, and 
his left eye was partly open, giving him 
an air of constant watchfulness. He was 
dreaming, I suppose, of copra, of pearl 
shell—in kilos, tons, shiploads; of its 
market value in Papeete, in San Fran- 
cisco, in Marseilles, etc. Well, the 
whites get their share of these commodi- 
ties and the Chinamen theirs; but the 
natives have a commodity of laughter 
which is vastly more precious, and as 
long as they do have it one need not 
feel very sorry for them. 

Dusk gathered rapidly while I was 
thinking of these things. Heavy clouds 
hung over Tahiti and Moorea, clinging 
about the shoulders of the mountains 
whose peaks, rising above them, were 
still faintly visible against the somber 
glory of the sky. They seemed islands 
of sheer fancy, looked at from the sea. 
It would have been worth all that one 
could give to have seen them then as de 
Quiros saw them, or Cook, or the early 
missionaries; to have added to one’s 
own sense of their majesty the solemn 
and more childlike awe of the old ex- 
plorers, born of their feeling of utter iso- 
lation from their kind with the presence 
of the unknown on every hand. It is 
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this feeling of awe, rarely to be known 
hy travelers in these modern days, which 
pervades many of the old tales of wan- 
derings in remote places; which one 
senses in looking at old sketches made 
from the decks of ships, of the shores of 
heathen lands. 

The wind freshened, then came a 
deluge of cool water, blotting out the 
rugged outlines against the sky. When 
it had passed it was deep night. The 
forward deck was a huddle of shelters 
made of mats and bits of canvas, but 
these were being taken down now that 
the rain had stopped. I saw an old 
woman sitting near the companionway, 
her head in clear relief against a shaft 
of vellew light. She was wet through 
and the mild misfortune broke the ice 
between us, if one may use a metaphor 
very inapt for the tropics. With her face 
half in shadow she reminded me of the 
typical, Anglo-Saxon grandmother, al- 
though no grandmother of my acquaint- 
ance would have sat unperturbed 
through that squall and indifferent to her 
wet clothing afterward. She didn’t ap- 
pear to mind it in the least, and now 
that it was over fished a paper of tobacco 
and a strip of pandanus leaf out of the 
bundle on which she was sitting. She 
rolled a pinch of tobacco in the leaf, 
twisting it into a tight corkscrew, and 
lit it at the first attempt. Then she 
began talking in a deep, resonant voice, 
and by a simplicity and an extraordinary 
lucidity of gesture conveyed the greater 
part of her meaning even to an alien like 
myself. It was not, alas, a typical ac- 
complishment. I have not since found 
others similarly gifted. 

She was Crichton’s landlady, the 
owner of Tanao. ‘Pupure”’ she called 
him because of his fair hair. I couldn’t 
make out what she was driving at for a 
little while. I understood at last that 
she wanted to krow about his family— 
where his father was, and his mother. I 
suppose she thought I must know him, 
being a white man. They have queer 
ideas of the size of our world. He was 


young. He must have people some- 


where. She, too, couldn't understand 
his wanting to go to Tanao, and I 
gathered from her perplexity that he 
hadn’t confided his purposes to her to 
any extent. I couldn’t enlighten her, of 
course, and at length, realizing this, she 
wrapped herself in her mat to preserve 
the damp warmth of her body, and 
dozed off to sleep. 

I went below for a blanket and some 
dry clothing, for the night air was un- 
comfortably cool after the rain. The 
cabin floor was strewn with sleeping 
forms. Three children were curled up 
in a corner like puppies in a box of saw- 
dust. Little brown babies lay snugly 
bedded on bundles of clothing, the moth- 
ers themselves sleeping in the careless, 
trustful attitudes of children. The light 
from a swinging lamp threw leaping 
shadows on the walls, flowed smoothly 
over brown arms and legs, was caught in 
faint gleams in masses of loose black 
hair. And to complete the picture and 
make it wholly true to fact, cockroaches 
of the enormous winged variety ran with 
incredible speed over the oilcloth of the 
cabin table, or made sudden flying sallies 
out of dark corners to the food lockers 
and back again. 

On deck no one was awake except 
Maui at the wheel. There was very lit- 
tle unoccupied space, but I found a strip 
against the engine-room ventilator where 
I could stretch out at full length. By 
that time the moon was up and it was 
almost as light as day. I was not at all 
sleepy, and my thoughts went forward 
to the Paumotus, the Cloud of Islands. 
We ought to be making our first land- 
fall within thirty-six hours. I didn’t go 
beyond that in anticipation, although in 
the mind’s eye I had seen them for 
months, first one island and then an- 
other. I had pictured them at dawn, 
rising out of the sea against a far horizon, 
or at night, under the wan light of stars, 
lonely beyond one’s happiest dreams of 
isolation, unspoiled, unchanged, because 
of their very remoteness. Well, I was 
soon to know whether or not they ful- 
filled my hopeful expectations. 
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Some one came aft, walking along the 
rail in his bare feet. It was Oro, the 
-~abin boy, who is taken with an enviable 
kind »f madness at the full of the moon. 
He looked carefully around to make sure 
that everyone was asleep, then stood 
clasping and unclasping his hands in 
ecstasy, carrying on a one-sided conver- 
sation in a confidential undertone. Now 
and then he would smile and straight- 
way become serious again, gazing with 
rapt, listening attention at that world of 
pure light, nodding his head at intervals 
in vigorous confirmation of some occult 
confidence. At length his figure receded, 
blurred, took on the quality of the moon- 
light, and I saw him no more. 


My first letter from Nordhoff was 
brought by the skipper of the schooner 
Alouette. He had been carrying it about 
for three months, and had it in the first 
place from the supercargo of another ves- 
sel, met at Rurutu, in the Austral Group. 
The envelope, tattered and weather- 
stained, spoke of its long journey in 
search of me. 

Before separating at Papeete we had 
arranged for a rendezvous in the early 
spring, but at that time we still pos- 
sessed American ideas of punctuality 
and well-ordered travel. Now we know 
something of the casual movements of 
trading schooners, and have learned to 
regard the timely arrival of a letter as an 
event touching on the miraculous—the 
keeping of a rendezvous, at any of the 
islands of this midmost ocean, a possi- 
bility too remote for consideration. One 
hears curious tales, in this part of the 
world, of the outcome of such temporary 
leave-takings as ours was meant to be— 
husbands seeking wives, and wives their 
husbands; families scattered among 
these fragments of a forgotten continent, 
and striving for years, without success, 
to reunite. 

I witnessed, not long ago, the sequel of 
one of these unsuccessful quests. A na- 
tive from a distant group of islands set 
out for one of the atolls of the Low 
Archipelago—the home of his sweet- 


heart. Arrangements for the marriage 
had been made long before, but letters 
had gone astray, and upon his arrival 
the young man found that the family of 
his prospective father-in-law had gone 
to another island for the diving season. 
With no means of following, he sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, and married 
another girl. Months later, the woman 
of his first choice returned with her sec- 
ond choice of a husband, and the former 
lovers met, for the young man had not 
yet been able to return to his own island. 
Neither made any question of the other's 
decision—life is too short, and from the 
native point of view it is foolish to spend 
it in wanderings which, at the last, may 
never fulfill their purpose. Neverthe- 
less, I shall make a search for Nordhoff— 
a leisurely search, with some expectation 
of finding him. Our islands, like those 
of Mr. Conrad’s enchanted Heyst, are 
bounded by a circle—two thousand or 
more miles across—and it is likely that 
neither of us will ever succeed in break- 
ing through to the outside world . . . if, 
in fact, there is an outside world. I am 
beginning to doubt this, for the enchant- 
ment is at work. As for Nordhoff, his 
letter on the land of Ahu Ahu, which 
follows, may speak for itself :— 


Dear Hati,—I might attempt to set 
down a matter-of-fact description of 
this place, if only the subject permitted 
one to be matter of fact. Strange and 
remote, set in a lonely space of the sea, 
and isolated from the world for the seven 
or eight centuries following the decline of 
Polynesian navigation, there is no other 
land like this hollow island of Ahu Ahu. 
Week after week, month after month, 
the watcher on its cliffs may gaze out 
toward the horizon and see never a sail 
or a distant trail of smoke to liven the 
dark-blue desert of the Pacific. The 
cliffs themselves are strange—the reef of 
an ancient atoll, upraised in some con- 
vulsion of the earth to form a ring of 
coral limestone—sheer precipices facing 
the sea, half a mile of level barren sum- 
mit, and an inner wall of cliffs, overlook- 
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ing the rich lowlands of the interior. 
During the unnumbered years of their 
occupation, the land has set a stamp 
upon its people—so long on Ahu Ahu 
that they have forgotten whence they 
came. Hardy, hospitable, and turbu- 
lent; they are true children of the islands, 
and yet a family apart—ruder and less 
languid than the people of Samoa or 
Tahiti, and speaking a harsher tongue. 
And, more than any other island folk, 
they live in the past, for ghosts walk on 
Ahu Ahu, and the living commune 
nightly with the old dead who lie in the 
marae. 

It was an hour before sunset when we 
sighted the land—the merest blue irregu- 
larity on the horizon, visible from one’s 
perch in the shrouds each time 
the schooner rose to the crest of a sea. 
The mellow shout of landfall brought a 
score of native passengers to their feet; 
at such a moment one realizes the pas- 
sionate devotion of the islander to his 
land. Men sprang into the rigging to 
gaze ahead with eager exclamations; 
mothers held up their babies—born on 
distant plantations—for a first glimpse 
of Ahu Ahu; seasick old women, emerg- 
ing from disordered heaps of matting, 
tottered to the bulwarks with eyes 
alight. The island had not been visited 
for six months, and we carried a cargo 
of extraordinary variety — hardware, 
bolts of calico, soap, lumber, jewelry, 
iron roofing, cement, groceries, phono- 
graph records, an unfortunate horse, and 
several pigs, those inevitable deck-pas- 
sengers in the island trade. There were 
scores of cases of bully beef and ship’s 
biscuit—the staple luxuries of modern 
Polynesia, and, most important of all, 
six heavy bags of mail. 

As we drew near the land, toward mid- 
night, I gave up the attempt to sleep in 
my berth and went on deck to spread a 
mat beside Tari, our supercargo, who 
lay aft of the mainmast, talking in low 
tones with his wife. It was calm, here in 
the lee of the island; the schooner 
slipped through the water with scarcely 
a sound, rising and falling on the long 


gentle swell. Faint puffs of air came off 
the land, bringing a scent of flowers and 
wood smoke and moist earth. We had 
been sighted, for lights were beginning 
to appear in the village; now and then, 
on a flaw of the breeze, one heard a sigh, 
long-drawn and half inaudible — the 
voice of the reef. A party of natives, 
seated on the forward hatch, began to 
sing. The words were modern and re- 
ligious, I believe, but the music—inde- 
scribably sad, wild, and _ stirring—car- 
ried one back through the centuries to 
the days when man expressed the dim 
yearnings of his spirit in communal song. 
It was a species of chant, with responses; 
four girls did most of the singing, their 
voices mingling in barbaric harmonies, 
each verse ending in a prolonged melo- 
dious wail, “Ja, Ja, E."" Precisely as the 
last note died away, in time with the 
cadence of the chant, the deep voices of 
the men took up the response, “ Karé, 
aué!” (“No, alas!”’). Tari turned 
to me. 

“They sing well,” he said, “these Ahu 
Ahu people; I like to listen to them. That 
is a hymn, but a stranger would never 
suspect it—the music is pure heathen. 
Look at the torchlights in the village; 
smell the land breeze—it would tell you 
you were in the islands if you were set 
down here blindfold from a place ten 
thousand miles away. With that singing 
in one’s ears, it is not difficult to fancy 
oneself in a long canoe, at the end of an 
old-time voyage, chanting a song of 
thanksgiving to the gods who have 
brought us safely home.” 

He is by no means tne traditional 
supereargo of a trading schooner, this 
Tari; I have wasted a good deal of time 
speculating as to his origin and the rea- 
sons for his choosing this mode of life. 
An Englishman with a hint of Oxford in 
his voice—quite obviously what we call 
a gentleman—a reader of reviews, the 
possessor (at his charming place on Nu- 
kutere) of an enviable collection of 
books on the natural history and eth- 
nology of the South Seas, he seldom 
speaks of himself or of his people at 
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home. For twenty years he has been 
known in this part of the world—trading 
on Penrhyn, Rakahanga, Tupuai, the 
atolls of the Paumotu. He speaks a 
dozen of the island dialects, can join in 
the singing of Utes, or bring a roar of 
applause by his skill in the dances of 
widely separated groups. When the war 
broke out he enlisted as a private in a 
New Zealand battalion, and the close of 
hostilities found him with decorations 
for gallantry, the rank of captain, and 
the scars of honorable wounds. As a 
subject for conversation, the war inter- 
ests him as little as his own life, but this 
evening he had emptied a full bottle of 
rum, and was in the mildly mellow state 
which is his nearest approach to intoxi- 
cation. 

“T never thought I'd see the old coun- 
try again,” he said, “but the war 
changed all that. I got a nasty wound 
in Gallipoli, you see, and they sent me 
home to convalesce. The family wasn’t 
meant to know I was hurt, but they saw 
a bit of a thing in the paper [an account 
of the exploit which won Tari his D. C. 
M.|, and there they were at the dock 
when the transport off-loaded. I hadn’t 
laid eyes on them for fifteen years... . 
The old governor- by Jove! he was 
decent. It was all arranged that I 
should stop in England when the war 
was over; I thought myself it was a go. 
When the job was finished, and I'd got a 
special dispensation to be demobbed at 
home, I stood it for a fortnight and then 
gave up. 

“Home is all very well for a week or 
two, but for a steady thing I seem to fit 
in better down here. What is it that 
makes a chap stop in the islands? You 
must have felt it yourself, and yet it is 
hard to put into words. This sort of 
thing, perhaps [he swept his hand 
through che soft darkness]... the 
beauty, the sense of remoteness, the 
vague and agreeable melancholy of these 
places. Then I like the way the years 
slip past—the pleasant monotony of life. 
My friends at home put up with a kind 
of dullness which would drive me mad, 


but here, where there is even less to dis- 
tinguish one day from another, one 
seems never to grow fretful or impatient 
of time. One’s horizon narrows, of 
course; I scarcely look at the newspaper 
any more. If you stop here you will 
find yourself unconsciously drifting into 
the native state of mind, readjusting 
your sense of values until the great 
events of the world seem far off and un- 
real, and your interests are limited to 
your own business, the vital statistics of 
your island, and the odd kinks of human 
nature about you. Perhaps this is the 
way we are meant to live; at any rate, it 
brings serenity. 

“T’ve been here too long to sentimen- 
talize about the natives—they have 
their weak points, and plenty of them. 
Allowing for these, you'll find the Kana- 
kas a good sort to have about—often 
amusing, always interesting; at once 
deep, artful, gay, simple, and childish. 
At bottom they are not very different 
from ourselves; it is chiefly a matter of 
environment. Consider any of the 
traders who came here as boys—old fel- 
lows who will buttonhole you and spend 
hours abusing the people—the truth is 
that they have become more native than 
the men they abuse. 

“There are places, like Africa, where 
one can live among a primitive people 
and absorb nothing from them; their 
point of view is too alien, their position 
in the scale of humanity too widely sepa- 
rated from our own. It is different in 
the islands. If one could discover the 
truth, it wouldn’t surprise me to learn 
that these people were distant cousins of 
ours. The scholars—in whose conclu- 
sions I haven’t much faith—trace them 
back, along the paths of successive mi- 
grations, through Indonesia to northern 
India or the land of the Cushites. In 
any case, I believe that the blood we 
term Caucasian flows in their veins, the 
legacy of ancestors separated from the 
parent stock so long ago that mankind 
had not yet learned the use of iron. And 
they are old, these island tribes who were 
discovering new lands in the Pacific in 
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the days when our forefathers wore the 
horns of bulls upon their heads. Don’t 
judge them in the present, or even in the 
time of Cook; they were a dying people 
then, whose decline had begun five or 
six hundred years before. It seems to 
me that a race, like an individual, grows 
old, loses heart, and fades away. On 
nearly every island they are dying to- 
day—a tragedy, an inevitable one, which 
the coming of the European has has- 
tened, but not caused. 

“Whether or not it may be accounted 
for on grounds of a distant kinship, it is 
impossible to stop long in the islands 
without absorbing, to a certain extent, 
the native point of view. Things which 
seemed rubbish at first slowly acquire 
significance; one begins to wonder if, af- 
ter all, there may not be varieties of 
knowledge lost to us in the complexities 
of civilization. . . . I’ve seen some 
queer things myself. 

“My wife’s mother lives on Ahu Ahu, 
where her ancestors have been hereditary 
rulers since Maui fished the island out of 
the sea. Ive known the family a good 
many years, and long before I married 
Apakura the old lady was kind enough 
to take a motherly interest in me. I 
always put up with her when we touched 
at Ahu Ahu. Once, after I had been 
away for several months, I sat down to 
have a yarn with her, and was beginning 
to tell about where I'd been and what 
I'd done when she stopped me. ‘No, 
let me tell you,’ she said, with an odd 
smile; and, upon my honor, she did— 
down to the details! I got the secret 
out of her the same evening. She is very 
friendly, it seems, with an ancestor of 
hers—a woman named Rakamoana, 
who lived twenty-eight generations— 
seven hundred years—ego, and is buried 
in the big marae behind the village. 
When one of the family is off on a trip, 
and my mother-in-law suspects that he 
is in trouble or not behaving himself, she 
puts herself into a kind of trance, calls 
up old Rakamoana, and gets all the 
facts. I hope the habit won’t come into 
general use—might prove jolly awkward, 





eh? Seriously, though, I can’t account 
for the things she told me without ac- 
cepting her own explanation. Strange if 
there were a germ of truth in the legends 
of how the old sea-going canoes were 
navigated—the priests, in a state of 
rance, directing the helmsmen which 
way to steer for land. . . 

“There is another old woman on Ahu 
Ahu whose yarns are worth hearing. 
Many years ago a Yankee whaling vessel 
called at the island, and a Portuguese 
harpooner, who had had trouble with the 
captain, deserted and hid himself in the 
bush. The people had taken a fancy to 
him and refused to give him up, so 
finally the captain was obliged to sail 
away without his man. From all ac- 
counts this harpooner must have been a 
good chap; when he proved that he was 
no common white waster, the chief gave 
him a bit of land and a girl of good fam- 
ily for a wife—now the old lady of whom 
I spoke. I think it was tools he needed, 
or some sort of gear for a house he was 
building; at any rate, when another 
whaler touched, he told his wife that he 
Was going on a voyage to earn some 
money, and that he might be gone a 
year. There was a kind of agreement, 
current in the Pacific in those days, 
whereby a whaling captain promised to 
land a man at the point where he had 
signed him on. 

“Well, the narpooner sailed away, 
and, as might have been expected, his 
wife never saw him again; but here 
comes the odd part of the story. The 
deserted wife, like so many of the Ahu 
Ahu women, had an ancestor who kept 
her in touch with current events. Being 
particularly fond of her husband, she 
indulged in a trance, from time to time, 
to keep herself informed as to his welfare. 
Several months after his departure the 
tragedy occurred—described in detail by 
the obliging and sympathetic dweller in 
the marae. It was a kind of vision, as 
told to me, singularly vivid for an effort 
of pure imagination—the open Pacific, 
heaving gently and ruffled by a light air; 
two boats from rival vessels pursuing the 
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same whale; the Portuguese harpooner 
standing in the bows of one, erect and 
intent upon the chase, his iron the first, 
by a second of time, to strike. Then 
came a glimpse of the two boats foaming 
side by side in the wake of the whale; 
the beginning of the dispute; the lancing 
and death flurry of an old bull sperm; 
the rising anger of the two harpooners, 
as the boats rocked gently beside the 
floating carcass; the treacherous thrust; 
the long red blade of the lance standing 
out between the shoulders of the Portu- 
fuese. 

“The woman awoke from her trance 
with a ery of anguish; her husband was 
dead—she set up the widow’s tangi. One 
might have thought it an excellent tale, 
concocted to save the face of a deserted 
wife, if the same vessel had not called 
at Ahu Ahu within a year, to bring news 
of the husband’s death under the exact 
circumstances of the vision. 

“What is one to believe? If seeing is 
believing, then count me a believer, for 
my own eyes have seen an incredible 
thing. It was on Aitutaki, in the Cook 
Group. An old chief, the descendant of 
a very ancient family, lay ill in the 
village. I had turned in early, as I'd 
promised to go fishing on the reef when 
the tide served, an hour after midnight. 
You know how the spirits of the dead 
were believed to flee westward, to Ha- 
waiki, and how their voices might be 
heard at night, calling to one another in 
the sky, as they drove past high over- 
head. Early in the evening, as I lay in 
bed, a boy came into the next room, 
panting with excitement. He had been 
to a plantation in the hills, it seemed, 
and as he returned, just after dusk, had 
heard the voices of a shouting multitude 
passing in the air above him. I was 
tired and paid little attention to his 
story, but for some reason I found it im- 
possible to sleep. It was a hot night, 
very still and sultry, with something in 
the air that made one’s nerves twitch 
every time a coconut frond dropped in 
the distance. I was still lying awake 
when my fishing companions came to 


get me; a little ahead of time, for, like 
me, they had been unable to sleep. We 
would wait on the reef, they suggested, 
where it was sure to be cool, until the 
tide was right. 

“We were sitting on the dry coral, 
smoking. I had just looked at my 
watch, I remember; it lacked a few 
minutes to one o’clock. Our canoes were 
hauled up on one side of the Arutunga 
Passage—the western pass, by the way. 
There was no moon. Suddenly one of 
the boys touched me. ‘What is that?’ 
he exclaimed, in a startled voice. I 
looked up; the others were rising to 
their feet. Two flaring lights were moy- 
ing across the lagoon toward us—to- 
gether and very swiftly. Nearer and 
nearer they came, until they revealed the 
outlines of a canoe larger than any 
built in the islands nowadays—a canoe 
of the old times, with a flaming torch set 
at prow and stern. While we stood 
there, staring in silence, it drew abreast 
of us, moving with the rush of a swift 
motor boat, and passed on—out to sea. 
I was too amazed to think clearly until 
[ heard one of the boys whisper to 
another, ‘Kua maté te artki—the chief is 
dead; the great canoe bears him out to 
the west.” We launched our canoes and 
crossed the lagoon to the _ village. 
Women were wailing; yes, the old man 
was dead—he had drawn his last breath 
a little before one o'clock. Remember 
that I saw this thing myself... . Per- 
haps it was a dream—if so, we all 
dreamed alike.” 





It was late. The singing died away; 
the lights in the village went out one by 
one. The passage in the Ahu Ahu reef is 
a bad place by daylight—the chances 
were that no canoes would risk it till 
dawn. Tari struck a match for an in- 
stant and lay down on the mat beside 
his wife. In the little flare of light I saw 
her sleeping in the unconscious manner 
of a child. 

I know their story—a pretty one, in 
pleasant contrast to the usual ignoble 
and transitory loves of white and brown. 
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Apakura is the daughter of the principal 
family of this island—her mother and 
father for many years the warm friend 
of Tari. He had petted the child from 
the time she was three; she was always 
on the beach to meet the canoe that 
brought him ashore, and he, for his part, 
never forgot the small gifts for which she 
waited with sparkling eyes. On his ram- 
bles about the island the little girl fol- 
lowed Tari with the devotion of a dog; 
many a time, clambering along the base 
of the cliffs at dawn, his first knowledge 
of her presence came with the shrill cry 
of “ Tiaké mai, Tari!’ and he waited 
while his small follower managed some 
difficult pile of coral in the rear. Their 
friendship had only Tari’s two or three 
visits a year to feed on, but neither for- 
got, and in the course of time, as the 
child learned to read and write, a corre- 
very serious on her 
When 


he went away to the war she was eleven 


spondence began 


side, pleased and amused on his, 


“a slim, dark-eved child; when he re- 
turned she was sixteen, and a woman, 
though he did not know it. 

On this occasion, in the evening, when 
the rest of the family had gone to bed, 
he sat talking with Apakura’s mother— 
or, rather, listening while the old woman 
told one of her stories of life on Ahu Ahu, 
equally fascinating and long drawn out. 
It is not difficult to reconstruct the scene 
in imaginatior—Tari comfortable in 
bare feet and ‘a pareu, half reclining 
against the wall as he smoked his pipe in 
absent-minded puffs; the woman cross- 
legged on the floor, leaning forward in 
her voice rising, falling, 
and dying to a whisper in the extraor- 
dinary manner of the Polynesian teller of 
tales; her hands, from time to time, fall- 
ing simultaneously with a loud slap to 
her knees, in emphasis of some point in 
the narrative. The story ended, little by 
little the mother led the conversation to 
the subject of her daughter. Tari began 
to praise the girl. 

“What do you think of her,” asked 
“now that you have 
been away these five years?” 
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earnest speech 


the old woman, 


“There is no other girl like her,”’ said 
Tari. 

“Since that is so, take her with you; 
we shall be pleased, all of us—I in par- 
ticular, who look on you as a son. She 
is a good girl; she can sew, she can cook, 
and the young men say that she is 
beautiful.” 

“You propose that I take her as a 
wife?”’ exclaimed the astonished Tari, to 
whom, in truth, the idea had not 
occurred. 

“Yes. Why not? You need a wife, 
now that the little affair of Tukonini 
has blown over.” 

“But think, mamma—TI am forty and 
the child is sixteen; it is not fitting.” 

“Young wives are best if they are 
faithful; Apakura will never look at an- 
other man.” 

“T will think it over,” said Tari; “let 
us leave it so. Not this year, at any 
rate—she is too young.” 

As he bade her good night and turned 
to go to his sleeping place, the old woman 
spoke again. 

“Bear one thing in mind,” she said, 
witha smile; “it will help vou to decide. 
Consider, now and then, the thought of 
my daughter married to another.” 

In the end, as is often the case, it was 
Apakura who settled the matter. Next 
morning Tari was busy with some stock- 
taking and did not board the schooner 
till the last moment, or notice—in his 
preoccupation—the mysterious smiles 
with which the crew greeted him. They 
were a dozen miles offshore before he 
folded the last of his papers, lit a pipe, 
and went on deck*for a breath of air. 
The old woman’s last words stuck un- 
pleasantly in his mind, I fancy, as he 
stood there smoking, with his back to the 
companionway. All at once he saw the 
helmsman—an Ahu Ahu boy he had 
known since childhood—lift his eyes 
from the binnacle and grin from ear to 
ear; at the same moment Tari felt a 
hand slip into his own, and heard a small 
familiar voice say, “Iam here.” It was 
Apakura—more serious than usual and 
a little frightened, but not to be put off 
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longer. They were married in Tahiti a 
fortnight later. 

It was Apakura s voice that awakened 
She was leaning over the bulwark 
in eager conversation with her mother, 
who had come off in the first canoe. The 
air was fresh with the cool of dawn; in 
the east the sky was flushing behind 
scattered banks of trade-wind clouds, 
tinted in wonderfully delicate shades of 
cotta. A dozen big outrigger 
of the type peculiar to this 
island, were coming out through the 
passage, each paddled by four men, who 
shouted as their heavy craft dashed 
through the breakers. 

Little by little, not at all after the 
manner of traditional dawn in _ the 
tropics, the light increased, until Ahu 
Ahu lay fully revealed before us—the 
smoking reef, the shallow lagoon, and the 
cliffs, their summits plumed with coco- 
nut palms. <A crowd of islanders was 
already gathering on the reef, and I 
could see others making their way down 
the steep path from the settlement. As 
the sun rose, the colors of the scene grew 


me. 


terra 


canoes, 


green palms, gray cliffs, white 
walls of the village, pale blue of the sky, 
azure of the sea water. There is no color 
in the world—that I have seen—like the 
blue of the water off the Ahu Ahu reef; 
so vivid, so intense, one felt that a tum- 
bler of it, held up to the sun, would be a 
mass of sapphire, or that a handkerchief 
dipped in it would emerge strongly dyed. 

Apakura was going ashore with her 
mother. 


stronger 


Standing in the narrow canoe, 
she directed the stowing of her luggage— 
a mat, a bright patchwork quilt, a box 
of cedar-wood. Tari was awaiting the 
coming of the traders, for the schooner 
was stocked with good Tahiti rum, and 
the rites of welcome would take place on 
board. 

“There they are,” he said, pointing to 
two white figures, wading gingerly across 
the shallow lagoon to the reef; “you're 
going to meet a pair of rare ones 
they’ve been hard doers in their time!’ 

The distant figures reached the edge 
of the boat passage and I could see a boy 
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them into a waiting canoe, 
they stopped and seemed 
with many gestures. Tari 


beckoning 
but 
to argue, 
chuckled. 
“No use trying to nurry them,” he 
told me; “they are discussing the loss 
of the Esperanza. She went ashore here 
in the late ‘nineties—a full-rigged ship. 
Peter was one of her crew; Charley had 
just come here to trade, and saw the 
whole thing. They’ve spent twenty 
years thrashing out the question of 
whether or not the wreck might have 
been avgided. Every morning, after 
breakfast, Charley strolls across to 
Peter’s house to smoke a pipe and dis- 
cuss some of the fine points; every 
evening, after tea, Peter returns the 
visit, and the argument goes on till bed- 
time. Charley’s an American—an old 
man now, close to seventy. He put in 
thirty vears on Hiva Oa, in the Mar- 
quesas, before he came to Ahu Ahu; I'd 
like to have some of his memories. No- 
tice his arms if he pulls his sleeves up. 
He has sixteen children on Hiva Qa and 
fourteen here—all numbered; he says he 
never can remember their heathen 
names. When his wife died in the north, 
he gave all his land to the children and 
left on the first schooner. She touched 
at Papeete, but he didn’t go ashore. 
Then she made Ahu Ahu, where he 
landed and established himself a second 
time. He has never seen a motor car, 
a telephone, or an electric light.” 
Presently the canoe came dancing 
alongside, and the two old men clam- 
bered painfully over the rail—Peter 
thin, hatchet-faced, and stooping; Char- 
ley the ruin of a magnificent man. He 
towered above any of us on the deck— 
this ancient dweller among cannibals— 
still erect, his head still carried proudly, 
but the flesh hanging loose and withered 
on his bones. It was easy to fancy the 
admiration he must have inspired forty 
years ago among the wild people, in 
whose eyes physical strength and per- 
fection were the great qualities of a man. 
In the cabin, while the cook squeezed 
limes for the first of many rum-punches, 


now 























FAERY 


Charley took off his tunic of white drill, 
and as he sat there in his singlet I saw 
that his arms and chest, like his face, 
were tanned to an indelible dull brown, 
and that patterns in tattooing ran from 


wrist to shoulder—greenish-blue and 
barbaric. 
[ never learned his history—it must 


have been a thing to stir the imagina- 
drinking, Tari 
mentioned Stevenson, and the old man’s 


tion. Onee, as we sat 
face brightened. 

“ E.” he said, slowly, in native fashion, 
““T remember him well; he came to Hiva 
Oa with the Casco. A funny fellow he 
thin! 


him but skin and bones. 


was There was nothing to 
And questions 

he’d ask you a hundred in a minute! 
I didn’t take to him at first, but he was 
all right. 
one day I saw him walking on the beach 


He didn’t care how he dressed; 


with nothing on but a pair of drawers.” 
The cook plied back and forth, remov- 
ing empty glasses and bringing full ones. 
As each tray was set on the table, Peter 
typical of a lively and garrulous old 
held it up. 


* Down she 


age—seized his glass and 

* Hurrah!” he exclaimed. 
goes,” drewled Charley, and Tari mur- 
At the end of two 


hours Charley’s eyes were beginning to 


mured, “Cheerio!” 


glaze, and Peter was mumbling vaguely 
of the Esperanza. Tari rose and beck- 
oned to me. 

“Make yourselves at home,” he said 
to the old men; “I’ve got to go ashore. 
Akatara will give you lunch whenever 
vou want it.” 

As our canoe made for the reef my 
companion told me there was to be a 
feast in that his wife 
wished me to be present. We shot into 
the passage without a wetting; the peo- 
ple crowded about Tari, laughing, shak- 


his honor, and 


ing his hand, speaking all at once—an 
unmistakable warmth of welcome. 

The settlement, reached by a short, 
steep trail, lies at the base of a break in 
the cliffs. At the door of her mother’s 
house Apakura met us—turned out, as 
becomes a supercargo’s wife, in the 
choicest of trade finery. She wore heavy 
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golden earrings; bands of gold were on 
her fingers, and her loose frock was of 
pale embroidered silk. Her mother— 
the keen-eyed old woman I had seen in 
the canoe made me welcome. 

In the afternoon, when the feast was 
over, and we rose stiffly, crammed with 
fish and taro and baked pig, I asked 
Tari if he knew a youngster who would 
show me the best path to the interior of 
the island. A boy of ten was soon at the 
a dark-skinned child with a great 
shock of hair, and legs disfigured by the 
scars of old coral cuts. 

A twisting path, cobbled, and wide 
enough to walk two abreast, led us to the 
summit. 


door 


The stones were worn smooth 
by the passage of bare feet, for, except- 
ing fish, all the food of the village is 
brought over this road from the planta- 
tions to the sea. There could be no 
doubt that the ring of cliffs on which 
we stood was an ancient reef; in places 
one could recognize the forms of coral, 
imbedded, with shells of many varieties, 
in the metamorphosed rock. Here and 
there one found pockets of a material 
resembling marble, veined and crystal- 
line—formed from the coral by processes 
impossible to surmise. The bulk of the 
rock is the fine-grained white limestone 
called the eastern Pacific. 
The summit of the cliffs, over 
which, in centuries gone by, the sea had 


makatea in 
level 


washed and thundered, forms a narrow 
plain, sparsely wooded and cultivated in 
spots where a thin soil has gathered in 
the hollows. 

We halted under the palms crowning 
the inner brink. The trail wound down 
giddily ahead—so steep in places that 
ladders had been fastened to the rock, 
To right and left of us the cliffs were 
sheer walls of limestone, rising from a 
level little above that of the sea. The 
low hills of the interior, volcanic and 
fern covered, draining in every direction 
toward the foot of the makatea, have 
formed a circling belt of swamp land, on 
which all the taro of the island 
grown. One could look down on the 
beds from where we stood, a mosaic of 


was 








pale green, laid out by heathen engineers 
in days beyond the traditions of men. 

Another time, perhaps, I will tell you 
of that afternoon — how we climbed 
down the trail and walked the dikes 
among the taro; how my escort in- 
creased to a merry company, as the peo- 
ple began to come after food for the 
evening meal; of a boisterous swim in 
a pool beneath a waterfall; of how I 
found the remains of an ancient house, 
built of squared stone so long ago that 
over one end of it the wooded earth lay 
two yards deep. 

‘Toward evening, in the bush at the 
edge of the taro swamps, I came upon a 
large house, built of bamboo and pan- 
danus in the native fashion. A man was 
standing framed in the doorway—a tall 
white man, dressed in pajamas of silk. 
His gold-rimmed spectacles, gray beard, 
and expression of intelligent kindliness 
were vaguely academic—out of place as 
the cultivated voice which invited me to 
stop. ‘The boys and girls escorting me 
squatted on their heels outside; a brace 
of pretty children, shy and half naked, 
scurried past as I entered the house. 
My host waved his hand toward a mat. 
There was only one chair in the room, 
standing before a table on which I saw 
a small typewriter and a disordered heap 
of manuscript. Otherwise the place was 
unfurnished except for books, ranged in 
crude bookcases, tier upon tier, stacked 
here and there in precarious piles, stand- 
ing in rows along the floor. 

“Tam glad to see you,” he said, as he 
offered me a cigarette from a case of 
basketwork silver; “it is not often that 
a European passes my house.” 

I shall not give his name, or attempt 
to disguise him with a fictitious one; it 
is enough to say that he is one of the 
handful of real scholars who have de- 
voted their lives to Polynesian research. 
I had read his books, published long be- 
more than once— 
whether he still lived and where he hid 
himself. 


fore, and wondered 


The years of silence had been 
he told me) in a comparative 
study of the ocean dialects, through 


spent 
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which he hoped to solve the riddle of the 
Pacific—to determine whence came the 
brown and straight-haired people of the 
islands. Now, with the material in 
hand, he had chosen Ahu Ahu as a place 
of solitude, where he might complete his 
task of compilation undisturbed. 

“On the whole,” he said, with agree- 
able readiness to speak of his work, “I 
am convinced that they came from the 
west. The Frenchman’s theory that the 
race originated in New Zealand, like the 
belief that they migrated westward from 
the shores of America, is more pictur- 
esque, more stirring to the imagination; 
but the evidence is too vague. If one 
investigates the possibilities of an east- 
ward migration, on the other hand, one 
finds everywhere in the western islands 
the traces of their passage. Far out in 
the Orient, in isolated groups, off the 
coast of Sumatra, about Java and 
Celebes, and in the Arafura Sea, I can 
show you people of the true Polynesian 
type. Even in such piaces, where the 
last migration must have passed nearly 
two thousand years ago, scraps of evi- 
dence remain—a word, a curious cus- 
tom, the manner of carrying a basket. 
These things might seem coincidences if 
the trail did not grow warmer as one 
travels east. 

“Though no trace of their blood is 
left, New Guinea must at one time have 
been a halting place in the migration, 
Papua it is called, and one finds the 
word current in Polynesia, meaning a 
garden, arich land. The natives cf New 
Guinea are as unlike the people cf the 
eastern Pacific, I should say, as the 
average American or Englishman, and 
yet, throughout New Guinea there is a 
most curious cropping out of Polynesian 
words, pointing to a very ancient inter- 
course between the races. Consider the 
word for woman among the Polynesians. 
In Rarotonga, it is vaine; in Tahiti, 
vahine; in the Marquesas, vehine; in 
Hawaii, wahine; in Samoa, fafine. The 
same root runs through the dialects of 
Papua. In Motu, woman is hahine; in 
Kerepunu, vavine; in Aroma, babine; 
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and in Motumotu it is wa, which in this 
part of the Pacific means, variously, 
female, seed, and rain. I could cite you 
dozens of similar examples. Now and 
then one comes across something that 
sets one’s imagination to work .. . as 
you must know, the word for sun in the 
islands is ra, but in Tahiti they have 
another word, mahana. In New Guinea, 
thirty-five hundred miles away, and 
with all Melanesia between, the tribes of 
the South Cape call the sun mahana. 
What a puzzle it is! 

“Though it may be the merest coin- 
cidence, that ra has a flavor of Egypt. 
I wonder if there could be a connection? 
I used to know a girl in Tahiti whose 
and rather beautiful name— 
hereditary as far back as the records of 
her family went—was that of a queen of 
Egypt who ruled many hundreds of 
years before Christ. But I mustn’t ride 


strange 


my hobby too fast. 

[tis a pity you can’t stop on Ahu Ahu 
for a time—there are not many islands 
so unspoiled. I’ve grown very fond of 
the place; I doubt if I ever leave it per- 
manently. If are interested in 
ghosts, you had better change your 
mind. I havea fine collection here; the 
house is built on the site of a tumble- 
down marae. There is our white rooster, 
the spirit of an old chief, which appears 
during the new moon—perfectly harm- 
less and friendly, but the people rather 
dread him. Then we have a ghostly pig, 


you 
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very bad indeed; and a pair of malignant 
women, who walk about at night with 
arms and long hair entwined, and are 
I shall 
not say whether or not I have seen any 
of these; perhaps it is living too much 
alone, but I am not so skeptical as I 
was. a 


suspected of ghastly appetites. 


It was not easy to part with such a 
host, but the sun low over the 
makatea, and the prospect of crossing 
the dikes among the taro and scaling 
the cliff by dark drove me at last to take 
reluctant leave. 

Lamps were shining in the village 
when I returned; in some of the houses 
I heard the voice of the father, reading 
aloud solemnly from the Bible in the 
native tongue; in others, the people were 
assembled to chant their savage and 
melancholy hymns. Tari was alone on 
the veranda, smoking in his absent- 
minded fashion, and motioned me to sit 
down beside him. I told him how I had 
spent the afternoon. When I had 
finished he puffed on in silence for 
a time. 

“It is a strange place, Ahu Ahu,” he 
said at last. “My mother-in-law has 
finished her prayers, sung her himines, 
and put away the family Bible. Now 
she has gone to the house of one of her 
pals for a session with old Rakamoana. 
Like the land itself, the people are relics 
of an elder time—pure heathen at 


heart.” C. B.N. 


was 


(To be continued.) 
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BY ALICE 


shingle into 


EN tapped the last 
place, slipped bis hammer into a 


I 


pocket of his overalls, and, bracing a 


foot against the chimney, sprawled, 
with a sigh.of contentment, upon the 
roof of his little house. The lowest 


limb of the great pine, luxuriant with 
fresh green and spicy tassels, reached 
and screened him from the earth 


across 


whereon Myra, his wife, was raking. 


By half closing his eves he could feel 
himself eut off, high, alone, in a sun- 
warmed, fragrant nest. He could feel 
the faintest of breaths from the sea, 


bevond the cliff fields, stir in the tousled 
his graying hair, just as it 
stirred in the thick tassels that pointed 
He could 
hear the whispe r of it. running through 
the pine, like a little echo of the sea. His 
eves, like bits of the sky's vivid blue, 


of 


MASSES 


up from each slender twig 


opened to the tree above him. 


nd tree!"> Ben's heart, 


“You're a gra 
exulting, sang up to it-—‘‘and you're 
mine!" His, each tiny bronze-green 
cone, tight shut and lossy, like var- 


nished carvings In relief; his, each great 
wooden blossom with the petals faintly 
Once he 


with 


in dusky ruddiness. 


he had 


trade of carpenter, back 


I iced 


himself, before taken up 
\Ivra and his 
inland town, 
had tried 
such things from wood 

He recalled how their stage had swung 


around a curve of the King’s highway 


in their far, smug, once 


he, too, long ago, to carve 


toward the village of their destination, 
and the great tree had confronted him, 
towering, solitary, in the open fields, 
outsprawled along the sky. Its bigness 
was one with the whole strange bigness 
of this Californian the 
limitless barren first 


between 
that 


coast 


ranges and 





ry ,. 
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COWDERY 


tremendous vision of the sea. And yet 
it had seemed to shelter, so benignly, 
the tiny cottage beneath it. Perhaps 
that was why he had felt as if Nature, 
without descent from her magnificence, 
had reached out to him a kindly hand. 
The desire, too intense for adequate 
expression, to have that tree for his 
to live and under, had 
most amazingly coincided with Myra’s 
eventual decision to acquire the place 


OWT], beside 


for their new home. 
“No soonér did I get the clam shells 
and tin cans raked up out of this soil 
and a nice shiftless lot it proves the folks 
you bought this shack from 
come those messy pine needles.”’ 


than down 
Myra’s 
voice rose as on the crisis of accumula- 
tive expostulation. 

“But it’s a grand tree, ain’t it, 
Myra?” From the heart of each dark 
shining needle cluster he saw how paler 
yet more vivid life shot upward like 
unlit candles. 

“It’s a dirty tree, I tell you,” 
Myra, and said it with 
scorn, and reproach. 


said 
she energy, 

Up, up, the shining needles pointed, 
vibrant with the mystery of life, merg- 
dark 
thrust, clear cut, from limbs that tan- 
vled the very sky within their outreach- 


ing in velvet shadow masses or 


ing. ‘To be sure, there were needles that 
had turned dry and brown on that old 
When they fell they 
made a deliciously crunchy carpet, but 
looked up at them, now, 
against the sun, you could only think of 
life into golden dust 


silence. 


limb up yonder. 
when 


you 


dissolving and 


it occurred to him, however, 
that the present silence held an element 
He turned on 
his side and peered cautiously down, be- 


of less dreamy intensity. 
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tween the interstices of his shield. His 
surmise was correct. Myra’s gaze ex- 
actly transfixed his own. 

“T'll keep those needles raked up for 
you, Myra. Don’t you bother.” 

“You,” said Myra, significantly, and 
resuming her raking with redoubled 
vigor, “have got enough to do to get 
this place in order before the rain sets 
in—and a nice soggy mess it ‘Il make 
under this tree. I ain’t complaining 
about this move, since your health’s 
the better for it, but I teH you one 
thing, Ben Creath, if I got to spend the 
rest of my days in this outlandish dago 
country, I’m going to have a lawn, a nice, 
tidy bit of green that ‘ll be a landmark 
of decency.” 

“T'll make you a lawn, Myra.” 

“T to know you think 
you'll do it, with that old tree messing 
it up and drawing in all the moisture 
and cutting off the sun from this front 


want how 


vard? One thing’s certain; anything 
I can’t and won't stand, it’s a moth- 


eaten-looking lawn.”” She whirled sud- 
denly about with a tremendous hiss and 
gyration of her rake toward a_ stray 
rooster, already gallantly leading 
flock her 
** And,” she continued, flushed and cast- 
ing indignant glances after the agitated 
fowls, “I'm going to have that lawn 
fenced in.” 

“Tl begin your fence first thing to- 


his 


upon prospective verdure. 


morrow.” 

“No.” Myra squinted thoughtfully 
up at the pine. *“*That would be foolish. 
You can get at the fence the day after. 
‘To-morrow you'll have all you can do 
getting that 
It,’ she reflected, “is a blessing that it 
sort of lists to the road. I suppose,” 
mused, “you ought to grub the 
roots out, too.” 

For an instant, behind Ben’s stare, 
there focused but one concrete thought: 
never, in the whole fifteen years of his 
devotion to Myra, had he realized how 
truly and energetically masterful she 
could look. Her stolid redundancy 
seemed to expand the checked gingham 


scraggly cold tree down. 


she 
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she wore into heroic and unyielding pro- 
portions. Her feet, in their thick and 
heelless shoes, gripped the ground, and 
the cap, dragged close over her sparse 
hair, against her archenemies, dirt and 
disorder, bore a square and upturned 
visorlike arrangement that appallingly 
emphasized the thin and_ horizontal 
rigidity of her upper lip. Then the full 
significance of her words surged in upon 
him. He summoned speech. 

“Just what do you think you're talk- 
ing about?” 

At the unprécedented belligerency of 
his tone, Myra’s eyes revolved slowly 
from the tree and around to his. Her 
mouth opened slightly. 

“Right smart place you made of this 
here old shack, Mrs. Creath.” Their 
rigid gaze disjointed itself and turned 
toward the road. 

“Tt sure needs us white folks to teach 
them dagos how. Now ain’t it true?” 

“Why ’—Ben’s voice was constrained 
by the difficulties of speedy orientation 
—“why, hello, Massey!” he finished, 
dully. Massey was not oversubtle, but 
even he felt a lack of glad welcome. The 
consciousness that Myra, after a brief 
nod, was already intent on obliterating 
the huge marks of his passage across 
her raked soil, combined with the diffi- 
culty of seeing Ben closer without ob- 
truding thereon, did not lessen Massey's 
confusion. Impelled, by the menace of 
steely teeth, toward the comparative 
safety of the side path, and being, there- 
by, completely shut off from a view of 
Ben, his attention, perforce, focused 
upon Myra. 

“T see you’re busy, ma’am,”’ he re- 
sumed, with propitiatory intent, “but 
I got a proposition to make to you-all 
that fits in so fine with your fixing 
up this here place, it—well—it jest seems 
like fate.” 

Myra surveyed him noncommittally. 

“T know a party from Frisco building 
one of these here bungalows up in the 
hills, and he’s got a fireplace that ‘ll 
jest eat up all the logs and chunks I 
can haul him, and they ain’t so easy to 
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find round these parts. I had my eye 
on that thar old tree for quite a spell.” 

Myra, her rake at 
him now 


vouchsafed 
The 
scraping of boots on the roof, that had 
implied a leisurely descent, had stopped 
The 


which 


rest, 
a concentrated interest. 


abruptly. very shadow of the 
hough, had stirred 
ground, seemed held in rigid attention. 


said Myra, resting 


upon the 


*T was thinking,” 
clear, incisive 


the 


rake, but with 
“that 


selves.” 


on her 
voice, we'd use wood our- 

“Why, vou ‘ain't got no use for big 
logs and ehunks, ma’am, and with the 
stump and maybe them roots grubbed 
out, why, it “d sure pay you a lot better 
to sell.” 

“Maybe so.” Myra nodded reflec- 
tively. “What ‘d it be worth?” 

“Well, T caleulate going fifty-fifty, 
if I do the cutting and hauling; I eal- 
culate, ma’am, that it ought to bring 
in a good seventy dollars between us.” 

Myra turned and glanced at the pine 
with a gleam of respect. “Thirty-five 


dollars” 


deniable 


she raised her voice with un- 


distinctness, one might even 


have inferred a hint of cajolement in 
it—** thirty-five dollars would go a long 


Could 
vou get at it to-morrow, Mr. Massey?” 
she added, briskly. 

suits me all 


ways to paying for a new stove. 


* To-morrow right, 
But, Massey 
However hypnotic Myra’s 


ma’am.”” nevertheless, 
hesitated. 
presence, he seemed to feel that there 
was something lacking to their 
ment. He craned his head up toward 
the root. 

“To-morrow suit you, Creath?” 

The flush on his face enhanced by 
the sunset crimson, his eves very blue 
and hard, Ben, straddling the 
pole now. loomed clear cut against the 
sky, like the upper half of a small and 


agree- 


rage- 


wiry Jovelet struggling to select from 
among his thunders the most devasta- 
ting. Grasping the pine bough like a 
bolt of wrath, he twisted about, glaring 
down at them. His movement dislodged 


a great cone that went bounding from 


the desecrating 
The scathing words he 
to summon became a note 

The enemy leaped, then 


the roof straight at 
enemy below. 
was about 
of warning. 
turned. 

“Tm surprised,” said Massey, re- 
proachfully, “you let that limb hang 
over your roof. Td ‘a’ had the whole 
tree down first thing.” 

“Anybody would,” cried Myra, pas- 
sionately. She hurled the cone far into 
the road. If looks could have accom- 
plished it, the pine would have been 
shrunk and shriveled away. 

“Well,” resumed Massey, from the 
road, “to-morrow suits me all right, 
Creath.” 

“It don’t suit me,” shouted Ben, 
with all the voice at his command, “to- 
morrow or any day.” 

Myra’s voice came cold and incisive: 
“You just come around again to-mor- 
row, Mr. Massey.” 

The kitchen door slammed with a 
reverberation that Ben felt tingling up 
through every fiber. The vigor of that 
protestation seemed to prolong itself 
throughout the more than ordinary 
tintinnabulation of supper preparations, 
to reach up and absorb the anger that 
had been casting muttered imprecations 
after Massey, to reach out and dampen 
the flam.ng protectorate he had felt to 
a sense of baffling inadequacy in him- 
self. The situation was unprecedented. 
Never before had he desired anything 
like this, save, perhaps, in those far 
days when he had desired and acquired 
Myra—and hazy, dif- 
ferent, sustained. He 
wished he hadn’t to come off the roof. 
For a moment he considered crawling 
along the friendly arm stretched out to 
him and climbing up to where the sun- 
set crimsoned the edges of its topmost 
nest. 

“She’s had everything her way, al- 
ways,” muttered Ben. “This is mine. 
You are mine.” His eyes were those of 


those seemed 


anyhow, less 


a lover. 
He chopped a conciliatory pile of 
He pumped the tank to the 


kindling. 
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limit of the well bore. He wouldn’t get 
the second-hand engine with which he 
had intended to lighten this labor. She 
should have her new stove. He would 
see that no carpet of crunchy pine 
needles ever had a chance to spread it- 
self the He would plant 
her lawn and cunningly devise a rock- 
ery where the tree most shaded it. He 
entered briskly with a crashing of kin- 
dling into the woodbox. Myra, with 
rocky countenance, immediately took 
up the broom and swept, ostentatiously, 
around the box. The subtle placations 
he had planned to introduce oozed into 
the silence. The unusual excellence of 
her always excellent suppers filled him 
with an sense of guilt. He 
availed himself of the established privi- 
lege of smoking one pipe on the porch 


under tree. 


irritating 


after supper. 

It was a night of stars, sheer, glitter- 
ing silver. The heavens seemed to reel 
with them as Ben raised his eyes, in a 
wonder too deep to sustain; but seen 
through his tree those stars came closer, 
warmer, more friendly; a Christmas 
tree now, the pine; hisyqet free to all 
the earth. 
broken by the creaking of the board 
under Myra’s rocker; he had a feeling 
that she got up to peer out at him from 
behind 


fidgeting when he sat out there. 


His momentary reverie was 


the curtain. She was always 
It was 
a sort of resentment, he supposed, 
against what she could not share with 
him. Why couldn’t she share it all; 
just naturally feel the utter impossi- 
hility of her stand against his tree? 
(As he stared at it now it seemed to grow 
larger, darker, to fill the night with an 
all-encompassing and mysterious love- 
liness that made him long, like a prayer, 
to reach out with it, beyond it and him- 
self. And then his glance shifted to 


the star, just beside it, that sparkled 
like the little diamond he had given 
Myra long ago. 

“Myra!” 
and 
how fine!” 

She was darning the sleeve of his old 


He sprung up suddenly 


opened the door. “Come, see 
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sweater. “I’ve no time to moon,” she 
said, briefly. 

He slammed the door. His pipe was 
out. He stared out into the night, de- 
fiantly endeavoring to get back into 
that lovely mood. But the night had 
turned to a lonely chill. Only across 
in the opposite fields did a warm spot 
glow. Some one was camping there. 
He could see a figure like some slim 
hoy’s, outlined against the leaping fire. 
He sighed, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and, wiping his feet carefully on 
the sack before the door, went in. 


“You going to put up that fence to- 
day?" Myra called from the kitchen 
doorway, but he pretended not to hear. 
He concentrated on keeping his whistle 
brisk and buoyant as he got out his 
shovel and some posts frem the shed. 
He knew it sounded hollow and that 
his businesslike squinting up at the 
shifting rain clouds was overdone. 

“T got to go into town to-morrow for 
more lumber,” he remarked, as to whom 
it might concern. He stood uncertain 
for a moment, considering where he 
should begin the fence. Should he march 
boldly to the front and place a defiant 
post on either side of the tree, or should 
he just commence at the farthest corner 
of his survey and lead steadily up and 
around it? 

“You going to put up that fence to- 
day?” Myra repeated her inquiry as 
if none of these phenomena had oc- 
curred. He wondered if anything in 
the world was worth this sense of con- 
flict and the day’s doomed crisis. He 
glanced up at its cause, dappled with 
the radiance and shadow of the morn- 
ing, and he felt a traitor at the thought. 

“Tam,” said Ben. “Then you won't 
have any more bother with chicke1s,” 
he added, weakly. 

“You're going to put up that fence 
before that tree comes down?” Myra 
insisted, striding into the yard and 
placing her hands stiffly on her hips. 

“Long before,” said Ben, firm and 
miserable. 
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inquired a young and 
“if you'd let me have 


“T wonder,” 
buoyant voice, 
some water?” 
was slim and _ rather 
looking with her uncovered and shining 
The effect was enhanced by the 


She boyish- 
hair. 
trousers and puttees she wore, although 
somewhat modified by the queer gar- 
ment of tawny silk that hung to her 
hips, loosely belted and in cut not unlike 
one of Ben’s nightshirts. The quick 
and slightly nervous glance which Myra 
directed from this outlandishly garbed, 
yet possibly attractive, apparition to- 
ward Ben suggested a mind confused 
by the persistency of his divergence 
from herself, yet quite sufficiently alert 
to warn him against, or, perchance, pro- 
tect him from, any further divergence. 
However, there lurked in Ben’s 
nothing more alarming than the pleas- 
ant, albeit somewhat wistful, attentive- 
customarily upon 


eyes 


ness he bestowed 
strangers. 

“I’m camping across from you in the 
fields until to-morrow. I sleep in my 
car. It’s perfectly weatherproof. I’m 
on my way to join friends down the 
coast. My name’s Sonia Garthewaithe. 
I'm a painter—and there you are.” As 
one who had triumphantly forestalled 
all boresome inquiries, Sonia offered a 
smile to Myra; encountering but a non- 
committal stare, that smile radiated on- 
ward to Ben. Thereupon Myra sug- 
gested briskly that he fill the lady’s 
water bottle. 

““Goodness knows there’s enough 
needs painting round here,” said Myra, 
“but [I can’t see how you'll make any- 
thing out of it. They’re mostly a poor, 
shiftless lot of dagos, and the coat of 
whitewash that their grandfathers put 
on is good enough for them. My hus- 
band’s going to paint this house himself 
when he gets round to it. You look like 
it paid you, but there ain’t a bit of use 
for you here.” 

Sonia stared, then laughed. “Oh, I see. 
T should have said I was an artist; but 
I’m really awfully modest, you know.” 

As a cat, when confronted by phe- 
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~) 
— 
or 


nomena beyond its comprehension, main 
tains the show of dignity by evereso 
slight a drooping of its upper eyelids, 
so Myra now encountered this explan- 
But behind those lids passed 


vague recollections of cmema contacts, 


ation. 


of queer studio doings, of vampishness, 
cigarettes, of garments not unlike Ben's 
She turned a 
Ben’s activities at 


more vivid 
the 


nightshirts. 
glance upon 
pump. 

“Maybe the lady’s in a hurry,” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, IT am,” 
“Tm wild to begin work. I 
could stay on longer, but [Il have one 
glorious day at least. You don’t think 
it “Il rain?” she implored. 

“T do,” said Myra. 

“Maybe it won't,” volunteered Ben, 
kind and hopeful. 

“You lucky people,” sighed Sonia, 
but she sighed toward Ben, “to live right 
here. I wonder if you didn’t choose 
this spot for the very reason I did.” 

“Water, for one thing,” 
Myra. 

Sonia laughed. “No, but really.’ 
She raised her vivid face to the tree. 
She took a few steps toward it, turrred, 
and looked back at Ben. ** Did you, too, 
see it first as you came round the curve 
of the highway?” 

“Yes,” said Ben. 
and moved slowly 


cried Sonia, eagerly. 


wish I 


suggested 


He left her canteen 
toward her with 
shining eyes. 

“Did you feel the confusing bigness 
of everything and then how that glorious 
old thing just seemed to suddenly leap 
out and bring it all together and hold 
it out to you?” 

“Yes,” said Ben. 

Regardless of the raked she 
walked toward the tree, Ben following. 
They wandered out into the road and 
she began backing off, making funnels 
of her half-closed hands. 

“You think I’m crazy?” she broke 
off, as if suddenly aware of him beside 
her. She looked at him intently and 
then smiled again. “No. You don’t 
think so at all, do you?” 


soil, 
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“You want your water, miss?” 

They turned with a mutual start. 
Ben leaped to bring it to her. Myra 
stalked into the kitchen. The screen 
door slammed. 

*Well’—-Sonia waved her hand at 
him”’—*you're liable to see me prowl- 
ing round here all day.” 

Ben stared after her. Then he stared 
up at his tree. Suddenly he began to 
whistle. It was no half-hearted at- 
tempt this time. He caught up bis 
shovel and began ardently to dig post 
holes right where he stood beside it. 

Sonia prowled, and at last settled 
herself in a field beside the road. 

Of classic myths encountered, some 
thirty vears before, at high school; of 
goddesses descending to protect) man 
against the powers of darkness; of slim 
drvads that dwelt in trees; of allies, 
swift-sprung to succor, en dubious bat- 
tlefields—something of all this occurred 
to Ben. Certainly he did not dwell 
upon her as mere woman. He wanted 
to go over and see what she was doing. 
He glanced back at the house and hesi- 
tated. The silence within seemed to 
wait and store up, ominous as the storm 
clouds banking on the horizon. The 
great pine towered over him in a sort 
of suspended breathlessness. But two 
horses loose in the fields were begin- 
ning to prance with lifted heads and 
shaking manes. It seemed to him they 
might disturb her. He went toward 
them, picking up clods of earth and 
driving them farther away. 

Sonia looked up with a smile. “* Why 
must you put a fence around it?” 

Why indeed! It seemed to him a 
ridiculous thing. He stood by her, 
silently watching. He didn’t under- 
stand the thing she was doing, but he 
did understand that the way her eyes 
rested on his tree, in quick and eager 
absorption, was so much homage to its 


beauty, so much justification of his own 
protectorate. The way her deft fingers 
spread color and light and shadow on 
the pad before her fired his imagination 
with a sense of the way he, too, would 


like to plunge in and express some in- 
tensity of service. 

“And there’s the little shack, just 
as real!” he cried, delightedly. 

“No,” said Sonia, thoughtfully, “I’m 
not going to need the little house, after 
all. There’s nothing but the tree and 
the wind and the storm clouds”; and 
with a stroke of her brush the little 
house was gone. 

He was puzzled by the momentary 
dismay he felt, for, after all, he had 
never quite detached his tree from the 
lowly roof it sheltered, but the boldness 
of her concept intrigued him. 

“See how its shadow masses against 
the sky, seems to hold the form of those 
dark clouds over it. And the wind— 
other trees, like that row of planted 
blue gums, over behind my car, they 
fuss and writhe and torture themselves 
with every gust. But not this tree— 
for all its fluffy tassels. Why, this tree 
just loves the wind, it doesn’t even fight 
it—it just holds it, through the years, 
till every great, twisted limb is like the 
wind itself, caught and made visible—” 
She stopped abruptly, her vivid eyes 
upraised. “I love that tree,” she said, 
solemnly. 

**So do I.”’ Ben’s voice was tense, his 
face, too, upturned. He had a vague 
impression that Myra was calling him 
from their doorway, but he did not turn. 

“And when it has to go,” said Sonia, 
working furiously now, “it will go with 
the wind.” 

“No other way,” cried Ben, with 
fervor. This time there was no mis- 
taking Myra’s summons. 

Gray flannel was spread over the 
sitting-room table. The sewing machine 
was cpen. 

“If you ain’t too busy,” said Myra, 
“and nightshirts being in style, maybe 
you'll kindly spare me a moment to fit 
your new ones.” 

She yanked one of those cut-and- 
pinned garments down over his head. 
His thoughts, still daring the elements, 
seemed stifled as in a sudden airless 
sack. His arms struggled wildly for 
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outlets. 


*ouches”’ 


Pins drew from him subdued 
His face 


emerged, hot with rebellion inadequate- 


and “doggone its.” 


ly expressible, before the obvious fact 
that she was doing him a service. 
“Why can’t you fit ‘em by the old 
ones?”’ he muttered. His eyes sought 
the window that opened on the field 
where Sonia worked. He was twitched 
about toward the one that faced down 


the road. The thought of Massey's 


doomed advent suddenly surged up 
again within him. Suppose Massey 


was caught in 
What masterly, 
final, decisive dignity could he summon 
him? The idea sent him 
into a silent panic. Tad she the dia- 
bolical intention of so holding him till 
Massey did come?) Myra removed some 
pins from her mouth and picked up the 


while he 
this hideous bondage. 


should come 


to confront 


SCISSOPrs. 


the 
want 


“You're always fussing about 
neckbands tight. I 
these to be real comfortable for vou.” 
Their eves avoided meeting. 


being too 
The scis- 
sors crunched coldly, trimming about 
his throat and making him wince. He 
thought vaguely of Delilah. 

The wind was increasing in force. A 
human form could undoubtedly be seen 
detaching itself from the village and 
coming up the road. It was growing so 
dusky he couldn’t be sure, but it looked 
like Massey's slouching gait. Let him 
but get at Massey first, alone and un- 
Fierce and final phrases 
framed his lips. He 
struggled for a moment, emerged, and 
bolted out into the road. Sonia’s eager 
voice came to him on the wind. The 
first big drops of rain hit his face like 
exhilarant lashes. He wheeled and ran 
She had caught up her sketch 


encumbered. 
themselves on 


to her. 
and was waving it. 

“T have it,” she cried, triumphantly. 
“Now I can’t ever lose it!” and held it 
to her as the rain descended. He 
snatched at her easel and folding stool, 
cavorting before the gale. He shouted 
to her to come on, and her answering 
breathless laughter joined with his as 
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they fled across to the house. He had 
a glimpse of Massey down the road, 
standing, hunched and_ hesitant, and 
then beginning to run grotesquely back; 
of Myra, retreating up the path before 
the downpous with equally grotesque 
deliberation. 

Twice Ben dashed across to the shed, 
pouring wood into the box by the kitchen 
stove, and the noise of it dimmed the 
elemental uproar. His feet tracked mud 
and water masterfully across the floor. 
He didn’t care! He didn’t care! He 
brushed by Myra, standing, with pale 
hard face, in the kitchen, and, with his 
hat still hung recklessly on the back of 
his head, went over to the window of 
the living room, where Sonia stood. 

The storm beat in with the gathering 
dark. Myra removed her gaze from 
their motionless figures long enough to 
light the kitchen lamp. She brought it 
into the living room and set it down on 
the table. She suggested that Ben draw 
the curtains. Her suggestion was ig- 
nored. Ben’s gaze and Sonia’s strained, 
through the streaming pane to the tree. 
Out of the noise of rattling casements 
and banging screen doors, the rush of 
the gale and the roar of distant surf, the 
downpour beating on roof and windows, 
it, alone, seemed to stand, calm, assured, 
and motionless, save for the quiet rhyth- 
mic lift and fall of its boughs. -Suddenly 
he turned to Sonia. His eyes met hers. 
As two who mutually remember and pos- 
sess, they smiled. He could not have 
told whether Myra’s shrill outery or the 
splintering crash that jarred the house 
came first. 

** Now what'd I tell you?” Myra’s 
wail seemed compound of triumph and 
dismay. 

He stared from the jagged opening in 
the roof of the porch to the broken step 
with the limb flung down across it. He 


was conscious of a sudden lull, ef a pale 
moon slipping in and out of flying 
clouds, of a bewildering sense of treach- 
‘Then Sonia’s voice came from the 
garden path. 

“Tt won't spoil it a bit,” she cried, 


ery. 
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reassuringly. ‘“‘What’s a dead limb, 
more or less, to a grand old beauty like 
that!”” She turned back to Myra, 
standing just within the doorway. 

“It was good of it, though, not to 
come down on our heads, wasn’t it?” 
and she laughed. 

Myra, looking down at her through 
half-closed eyelids, did not reply. 

Well” 
“I'd better run on now.” 

Still Myra looked silently down at 
her. 

Ben 


them. 


Sonia seemed perplexed— 


hesitated a moment between 
“Til take you across,” he said, 
mechanically. 

Sonia 


Her 


cold and far away to him. 


sounded 
He wandered 
after her as far as the road, and watched 
her drifting across the fields in the pale 
night. He glanced at the tree as he 
turned back. It looked like something 
he had seen in the theater, long ago, 
cut out of painted cardboard. 


refused. voice 


Even the 
torn porch looked unreal, theatrical. 
Myra’s form looming against the lamp- 
light beyond the open door seemed the 
only reality. 
“Look at it! 
lovely!” 


How 
She minced her words atro- 
* Ain't it just too good of it not 
to come down on our heads!” 
Ben came in and shut the door. 
“Under my roof!” 
bled slightly. 


rot of id 


How glorious! 


ciously. 


Her voice trem- 


“Under my very own 


*** Over,’ she means,” thought Ben, 
and slung his hat on the table. 

* You yourself brought her in, under 
my roof!” 

Ben turned, his mouth open, his eyes 
wide, bewildered, on hers. 

“T’ve seen your grinnings and whis- 
pe rings together!” Her voice rose higher 
and sharper, as if she lashed with it both 
at herself and him. “You set yourself 
against me along with that tree, and now 
you use it—yes, you use it as a cover— 
for that woman, wandering round, pick- 
ing up—what she can find!” 

The couch was just behind him. He 


sat down on it. He was conscious of a 
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sense of sickening collapse somewhere in 
the region of his stomach. Myra looked 
at him for a moment huddled there, el- 
bows on knees, face pressed within the 
angle of his hands. 

“Very well,” she muttered, “let her 
be.” She turned away to the window, 
frowning out a moment, 
wheeled again upon him. 

* But just you look at what you've set 
above ne 


and then 


me, a living woman who 
hasn't one thought above you and doing 
for you. Just you look at that danger- 
interfering old tree that 
means more “n me or my wishes to you.” 

Ben half lifted his head. No—no, 
Myra,” he murmured, “that ain't true. 
You just don’t understand.’ 

“Prove it, then; prove it, if it ain’t 
true.” 

Ben got up and opened the door. 
Beyond the torn porch and the torn-off 
limb the tree filled the night, like a thing 
that was neither alive nor dead, yet 
challenged him with an obstinacy tight 
as the line into which his lips now stif- 
fened. 


ous, dirty, 


He slammed the door shut again. 

*“T’m damned if it ever comes down!” 
he said, and it seemed to him that a 
current like hate had shot straight from 
out his eyes across to hers. He turned 
and threw himself face downward on the 
couch, 

“Then it is true,” said Myra, in a hol- 
low Her moved aim- 
lessly from him and about the room. 
They focused eventually on the dirt that 
had been tracked in upon her immacu- 
late floor. At that stirring sight she 
galvanized into renewed _self- 
confidence. She snatched up a broom 
from the kitchen and, opening the door, 
swept the invasion back and into the 
outer debris. 


voice. eyes 


seemed 


She stood for a moment, 
her face upturned to the tree, her broom 
aloft and firm in a hand that shook as 
with the intensity of a silent oath. 

“Very well,” she said aloud, as she 
came in. “Then it’s settled at last. 
You hear?” 

Ben dragged a cushion down against 
his head. 
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She picked up the lamp and strode 
toward the bedroom as one whose course 
has been inevitably determined, come 
weal, come woe, The bedroom door 
clicked shut. Ina little while it opened. 

“You'll take cold there, won't you?” 

Ben did not answer. 

“Ain't you coming to bed?” 

He let her think that he slept. But he 
was too cold to sleep. He could only lie 
there in the confused dark with a sense 
of something that had been loved, be- 
traying and betrayed, flinging beauty 
away from it, bit by bit, yet standing 
forever firm and menacing overhead. 
And then that sense merged into one of 
deep and baffling inadequacy in himself, 
for, to an accompaniment of stealthily 
creaking boards, something drew near 
and closer, stooped over him with 
hushed breathing. He was no longer 
cold, but pinioned, as in a comforter 
tucked firmly about him by efficient 
hands. They loosened one of his boots, 
then the other, and weakly and mis- 
erably something within him inaudibly 
responded, “I wish it had come down in 
the storm!” 


He would take the stage into San Luis 
and come back on the truck that night 
with his lumber. The stage wasn’t due 
for some time at the crossroads, but 
rather than hang about in the dumb 
unhappiness of the house he would walk 
to meet it. Hf[e did not so much as 
glance at the tree, but went through its 
shadow and up the road with his shoul- 
ders hunched and his hat pulled low. He 
pretended a cynical indifference to the 
consciousness of a world refreshed after 
night and storm, to green fields and 
fragrant earth and the excited twittering 
and fluttering of birds. But as he turned 
into the highway he realized that his 
pace had become hardly consistent with 
studied gloom. 

“I wish I could go on and on and 
never come back.”’ 

He reached the curve where the high- 
way swung out again and lost itself in 
tremendous sweeps of barren ranges and 


vast panoramas of earth and sea and 
sky. He halted before the appalling 
magnificence of that loneliness. Instead 
of going on and on, he stopped and for 
the first time looked back at his tree. 
He took off his hat and sat down on the 
roadside to look at it. 

He saw it in sunlight that came as 
through clear crystal, aloof and waiting 
ina golden morning stillness. Never had 
it seemed so beautiful, so deep sunk and 
high in peace. Never had it seemed so 
far removed from him and yet never so 
near, as if, somehow, nothing had mat 
tered, not even his own lack of faith. 

The smoke from Sonia’s camp fire 
spiraled faintly across the sky to it. She 
would be gone when he returned. He 
didn’t care. She had swept the house 
away and placed the tree lonely in 
clouds and storm. But if he could paint, 
it was so he would paint it, so he would 
keep it, as he saw it now, like a sense of 
peace and all lovely things, waiting to 
spread from over the little house across 
to him. And again the old longing to 
somehow express intensely all of* these 
things came upon him. 

He started up to look for his stage, but 
it was not yet in sight. He sat down 
again. If only he might so wait there 
for a long, long time, just as the tree, 
too, seemed waiting patiently. 

Suddenly Myra came out of the house. 
He could hear the faint slam of the 
kitchen door. She also seemed to be 
looking up at the tree. The old turban 
that she crammed down upon her head, 
like a helmet, when she went to the 
village marketing, was but a tiny speck 
in the landscape, yet all the quiet splen- 
dor seemed to recede before its one in- 
sistent note of black, and all the ugly 
discord to draw closer awaiting his re- 
turn. If he could only shout aloud to her 
to come up there and share it. He 
watched, fascinated, her tiny, black- 
helmeted figure stride up the road toward 
the village and disappear. But the 
dread of his inevitable return did not 
disappear. 

Suppose the storm had taken it? He 
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tried his best to visualize it gone. He 
tried very hard, but he could get no 
further than the sense of a lonely place 
against the sky. And then, as he gazed 
up into that vacancy, a strange thing 
happened. It seemed no 
lonely. Across it, faint but persistent, 
real as the delicate films that trailed and 
spiraled against the clear blue from 
Sonia’s fire, there drifted the conscious- 


longer sO 


ness of all the beauty his tree had given 
him, and somehow only the beauty. 

“Now I can’t it, ever!” He 
turned his head, startled, as if he had 
heard her voice again. ‘“‘Now I can’t 
lose it, ever,’ she had cried out, waving 
her sketch triumphant to the coming 
storm. Suppose the storm had taken it? 
Is that what she had meant? She was 
She would see it no more, 
but still, because of what it had given 
her, of what she had got out of it, some- 
how, she couldn’t ever really lose it. 
And he? In his heart, or wherever it was 
you kept things like that, could he ever 
really lose it?) Even supposing the storm 
had taken it—even supposing— 

The stage was late, but it was there, a 
large and rattling automobile shrieking 
like an unwieldy old demon because of 
the time it had lost. Alone on the back 
seat, too short to adequately brace his 
feet against the flooring, like some help- 
less atom in the rush of fate, he was 
bounced and twisted and flung from 
side to side and with a final jerk dropped 
back into his corner as it stopped before 
the post office to pick up the mail. 

Myra did not, or pretended not, to see 
him. She was going toward their home, 
but she passed as seemingly oblivious of 
his presence near her as if she were a 
stranger. She trudged along energet- 
ically, head up, but under her crammed- 
down helmet he could now see her face. 
At the vile unhappiness upon it his 
heart seemed to miss a beat. He craned 
his neck about to the window in the rear 
of the car. He could no longer see her 
face, but all the memories of her small, 
unyielding cares for him seemed to trail 
out and back from her and invade him, 
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If his heart had skipped a beat it made 
up for it now. 

The mail bag was in and the driver. 
He was jounced back into his corner 
on. In a 
Massey’s house up the main street. He 
clutched at the back of the seat in front 
of him. It seemed to him that nothing 
mattered but to keep himself 
steady. The voice in which he ordered 


moment they would pass 


how 


the driver to stop was steady enough, 
and the leap that he made to the road, 
before they had quite stopped, was 
nicely calculated; but at the sight of 
Massey grinding an ax in the yard steadi- 
ness seemed to 00ze from him. He looked 
back. Above the village the tree lifted 
its branches like a comrade’s arms signal- 
ing treachery, imploring nothing but life. 

The driver turned, impatient. Massey 
had come to his fence. “What say, 
Creath? Can't hear you.” Massey 
came out to the road. 

“You deaf?” shouted Ben. “T said if 
you want that tree you got to get at it 
this morning. You got to get it down 
before I come home. You hear?’ And 
then he had need of whatever masterful 
arrangements he could summon to con- 
front the silence of a sky and world 
grown vacant and hollow, for Massey 
grinned at him and drawled: 

“Well, now, Creath, you needn't have 
bothered to stop. Your old woman's 
just been over and give me those i-den- 
tical orders herself.” 


Sonia, swinging her car leisurely out 
of the fields and into the road before the 
Creath place, leaped suddenly out of her 
mood of pleasant abstraction and her 
ear. To the astonished Massey it was as 
if a being of flame and wrath had sprung 
straight out of the earth upon him. His 
arm, suspended on the upcurve of a 
blow, flexed and came down. 

“You miserable man, you! What you 
doing to that tree?” 

“Well, miss,” and his intonation was 
somewhat sarcastic, “I’m aiming now so 
as it “ll hit the road and nothing else.” 

But Sonia was already past him. 
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“Oh, Mrs. Creath, see what he’s doing! 
Don’t you see what he’s doing?” 

Her implication as to Myra’s unaware- 
ness of the outrage appeared justified by 
the intensity of the latter’s occupation. 
She seemed oblivious to all but a very 
present need of concentrating to herself 
the potentialities of a wrecking crew. 
She had stacked the splintered relics of 
porch and steps for speedy removal; she 
had whacked off the useless twigs and 
tassels of the fallen limb and was, as 
Sonia cried out to her, striding with 
arms and apron full, to dump them on to 
the pile in the road for burning. Her 
face above that burden was distorted as 
if, without that pressure of haste and 
frantic activity, she would be lost in- 
deed. She perspired, she panted, her 
hair was in wisps of wild disorder. She 
flung out her brush. 

“Where's Mr. Creath?” demanded 
Sonia. 

Myra turned on the limb itself now 
and began tugging and dragging at it. 

“You tell me!’ Sonia, stamping her 
foot, looked from Myra to Massey. The 
latter leaned his ax against the tree and 
reached for his plug. 

“Gone about his business,” said 
Myra, suddenly, without looking around. 

“1 knew it!” cried Sonia. “I knew he 
must be away.”” Color rivaling Myra’s 
flooded her face; her voice rose high and 
quivering. “I knew he'd never consent. 
He just couldn’t. Why, that tree’s the 
dearest, finest thing in the world to him; 
it’s just like part of him, he loves it so. 
Of course he hasn't consented—he 
couldn't. He— You re—” Sonia, 
battling for the tree, for Ben, for ade- 
quate words, glared at Myra through 
tears of indignation. 

“Mr. Massey,” shrilled Myra, “if 
you're going to finish your job to-day I'll 
thank you to keep at it.” 

Massey leisurely picked up his ax. 

“You don’t need to worry, miss,” he 
assured Sonia. “It’s all right,” and he 
gave the tree another whack. 

Sonia advanced. She flung her arms 
about it. 


“Sure it’s all right,” he drawled, de- 
sisting, perforce. “There’s nothing to 
get so het up about. Creath stopped off 
this morning and made the deal himself 
with me, so if you'll jest move yourself, 
miss—’ 

A hand shot out from behind them. 
Massey whirled, or was whirled, about. 

“Just repeat that, Massey.” 

Rather wild himself now, he ran his 
fingers through his hair. 

“He sure did, ma’am, directly you'd 
left,” he reiterated. 

Myra’s hands fell limply to her side. 
She seemed to be staring through him 
and far beyond him. 

“You didn’t—” she said at last. “You 
didn’t go and tell him I'd been there 
already, did you?” 

“Why, sure!’ Massey looked dubi- 
ously at the conflicting emotions regis- 
tered upon her face. Then, as if select- 
ing from hidden resources what seemed 
to him the most poignant suggestion for 
inducing a resumption of the practical 
business at hand, he continued: “ You 
certainly won out, ma’am. I gotta give 
you credit. I certainly bet on you, 
ma’am, every time.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Myra, and flung 
up her hands and turned her back upon 
them. 


Before the highway curved out of 
sight Sonia stopped her car. <A solitary 
figure appeared to be kneeling on the 
earth before the tree. 

“Whatever the quaint old thing’s do- 
ing now,” she reflected, curling gaunt- 
leted hands and squinting through them, 
“it’s really tremendously effective.” 

Whatever the quaint old thing did 
she did thoroughly. Her vigorous 
fingers raked about among the chips, 
selecting the largest, fitting them back 
into the shallow wound as best she 
could. 

“T bet he won't even notice it,”’ she 
muttered. “I bet it ‘ll heal without a 
pucker. O God,” she amended, fer- 
vently, “I hope it ‘ll heal without a 
pucker!” 





























LO, THE RICH INDIAN! 
BY WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 
2 HE Osage Indians are becoming so Every man, woman, and child was 


rich that something will have to 
be done about it.” 

So says Washington, and, acting ac- 
cordingly, plans are being discussed even 
now for heading off a torrent of gold 
which is flowing to the Osage Indian 
reservation in the state of Oklahoma. 

No Osage medicine man, with his in- 
cantations and prophecies, nor any Osage 
kettle woman, with her village jokes and 
her jesting songs, could ever have imag- 
ined the thing that has happened to this 
tribe of Indians. Even Uncle Sam him- 
self, wiser than Indian village wise men, 
could not foresee it, which explains the 
predicament in which he finds himself 
to-day. 

Life for the Osage Indians was neither 
easy nor pleasant for many years. On 
their lands in Kansas, until 1907, they 
grew small crops with difficulty, and now 
and then the government gave each 
member of the tribe a small check, ag- 
gregating forty dollars a year, from 
money which had been paid to the gov- 
ernment by cattle raisers who leased 
grazing rights on the Indians’ acres. 

A change came in 1907. The govern- 
ment decided to send the Osage Indians 
down into Oklahoma, to permit them to 
grow up in a new state. The tribe was 
small, and perhaps the government offi- 
cials felt that, in a new land, it might be 
absorbed. An entire county, larger than 
the state of Delaware, was set aside for 
the tribe, and named Osage County. A 
strict census was taken of the tribe. It 
was discovered that it numbered 2229 
men, women, and children; every 
Osage Indian in existence was counted 
and that number made up their total 
force. 


given 657 acres of land; a school was 
started for the Indian children, and the 
Osages settled down to a life of farming. 
The Osages tell you now that the soil 
was not good; that there were too many 
hills and too much timber and too much 
underlying stone, and that farming in 
Oklahoma was worse than in Kansas. 

The government promised the Indians 
to protect them until 1931; after that 
they must be full-fledged 
American citizens, able and willing to 
take care of themselves. 

For eight years the Indians went from 
bad to worse. And then, five years ago, 
fate, in the shape of an oil man, stepped 
in. He drilled for oil on the Indian land 
and found it. Immediately Washington 


considered 


was besieged with demands for oil 
leases. These leases were sold by auc- 


tion; some of the prices paid were fabu- 
lous. These leases brought in so much 
money that in 1915, before the oil had 
begun to flow, every Osage Indian, man 
or woman, and every child born before 
1907, received a check for $170.25 from 
the fund held by the government, which 
had decided to pool the oil interests of 
the Indians, making one man’s luck the 
luck of all. Cash money, in such abun- 
dance, astounded the Indians. Some of 
the wise men said: “There’s a trick 
here. The great White Father is getting 
ready to make us move again and he’s 
trying to buy our consent.” But wealth 
was to follow that would make these 
first small checks look like 
money. 

The next year, 1916, oil began to flow 
from many wells, The tribe, it was 
stipulated by the government, should 
receive one-sixth of all the oil that was 


tobacco 
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taken out. By the end of 1916 every 
man, woman, and child received from 
the government 8826.06, for leases and 
$1,449.82 as his share of the oil. 

In 1917 the 2,229 Indian claimants 
received $2,608 each; in 1918 each share 
was $3,940. Last year each Indian re- 
ceived $5,000, and in this vear of grace, 
with new sold at wild 
prices and with oil flowing from every 
well, the Indians had received over 
$5,000 apiece up to July, with prospects 
that their individual shares for the entire 
year would be $9,000. 

The average Indian family numbers 
four persons; two or three members of 
a family will each have one of the 2,229 


leases being 


Osage shares, perhaps. This means a 
family income of over $25,000, which 
is real wealth. 

Now and then an Indian has inherited 
several shares. The books in the office 
of the Indian Agent in Osage County, for 
instance, show that Mrs. Kate Barker, a 
comely Indian thirty-two 
years, has eight shares in all of Osage 
“stock.” Her income this year will ap- 
proximate President Wilson’s salary. 

Where will it end? Every time a 
new well is drilled the Indians are that 
much richer. There are millions of acres 
yet te be leased, and every auction day 
the leasers come in larger numbers and 
pay higher prices. For all anyone knows, 
the Indians may get $20,000 apiece next 
year and $40,000 apiece the year after 
that, and keep on until they get into six 
figures. 


woman of 


Pawhuska is the town around which 
center the activities of the oil men, the 
government agents, and the Osage In- 
dians themselves; it is the metropolis of 
the Indian oil country. 

Certain worthy copper-hued citizens 
of this little town of Pawhuska shed their 
influence on towns as far distant as Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, and Washington, 
D. C. For instance, almost daily some 


of them roll into Tulsa in their great 
cars, and delight the merchants with 
their tremendous purchases. 


In more 
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distant Oklahoma City, where they are 
less frequently seen, you will find in the 
hotel lobbies magnificent oi! paintings of 
prominent Pawhuska citizens, and in the 
glass cases of the photographers’ studios 
you will see artful semblances of such 
eminent men as Mr. Bacon Rind, for in- 
stance, and others. There was the time, 
of course, too, when Mr. Blank came to 
Oklahoma City and, filled with the spirit 
of—to say the least—rivalry, bought, at 
great expense, an automobile hearse and, 
seated in a rocking-chair, viewed there- 
from the streets and shop windows, 
while a high-priced chauffeur sat at the 
wheel. 

As for Washington, D. C., did not Mr. 
Bacon Rind himself go there, 
months ago, and converse with the great 
men of the land? And are there not 
books and records in Washington filled 
with the names of the Pawhuska folks? 
And do not low-waged clerks, in that 
town of clerks, spend much of their time 
making out checks for large sums of 
money to the Pawhuska people? 

Indeed, you hear of the town of Paw- 
huska and of its eminent citizens long 
before you see it. You have heard the 
Pawhuska folks called the “richest In- 
dians in the world”; at Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City you begin to hear their indi- 
vidual names and to cross their Indian 
trails, and by the time you get on a little 
train at Tulsa which, after a few hours, 
will put you down at Pawhuska, you 
have a thrill of expectation. 


some 


“Sister Jones! In this next revival 
meeting I’m going to tell the truth about 
this business. God won’t let me lie. I 
can’t keep back the truth without losing 
my soul.” 

You turn in your seat and see behind 
you an earnest-faced young man who is 
talking to a group of men and women 
standing in the aisle. 

“We've had a great meeting,” 
the young man, “and in my next place 
I’m going to preach God’s truth about 
wickedness and greed.” 

“That's right! Tell ’em the truth,” 


says 

















answers the southern -voiced Sister 
Jones. 

The men and women in the aisle say 
good-by to him and then walk out of the 
car singing, ““ We'll Never Say Good-By 
in Heaven.” 

The train starts; the young man set- 
tles down in his seat to read a paper. 

“He must be talking about the folks 
in the Osage Indian country—probably 
Pawhuskee,”’ the man sitting next to you 
is confiding, in Western fashion, to you. 

You turn to him. “I’m a stranger in 
these parts. Are folks so bad at Paw- 


huska?”’ 
“Bad! Man, they’re crazy! Money- 
crazy! They started about five years 


ago cheatin’ rich Indians, and now 
they've got to cheatin’ themselves and no 
one knows where it ‘Il end. They cer- 
tainly need arevival up Pawhuskee way.” 

“Do you live at Pawhuska?” 

“No, siree. I wouldn't live in Paw- 
huskee for nothing. Prices too high. 
I'm only a picture salesman in the 
Indian country.” 

“What kind of pictures do you sell?” 

“Great business! Any time any of 
these Indians has a photograph taken 
that he likes, he wants an oil painting 
made of it, or a crayon drawing, with a 
big frame. I’ve got men out here in the 
Osage country who go around taking 
orders, and, oh, man! it’s easy money. 
Almost every time an Indian does any- 
thing special he wants a painting made 
of it. There was a fellow the other day 
who bought a team of horses for $1,700. 
He sent his son off to town to get the 
slickest harnesses he could find. The 
boy bought the harness, but there wasn’t 
enough celluloid rings spread around on 
it to suit him, so he went to another 
store and bought three hundred and fifty 
dollars worth of red, white, and blue 
rings and had ’em fastened all over the 
harness. The storekeeper didn’t want 
to sell him so many, and when the boy’s 
father came to the store a month or so 
later the storekeeper said to him: 
‘What did your boy want with all those 
rings? I almost told him he couldn’t 
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And all the father said was: 
‘What right you got to say what my 


have ’em.’ 
son buys? This is a store, ain't it, 
where folks can buy what they want?’ 

“Well, after they got the harness 
home and onto the horses they sent for 
a photographer and he took ’em, and one 
of my men happened along with his sam- 
ples. They bought a crayon drawing of 
the photograph for thirty-nine dollars 
and a frame for thirty dollars. Any 
time an Indian wants anything and he 
has the money for it you bet he'll get it.” 

The slow train has now passed into 
Osage County, an area larger than the 
state of Delaware. The preacher behind 
you has fallen asleep, with the paper on 
hislap. The picture salesman continues: 

“It’s oil that’s done it. The Osage 
Indians own this whole county. There 
ain’t many of ’em, and every time a new 
well comes in they get more money. 
The Lord only knows where it ‘ll end. 
There are more wells bein’ drilled than 
ever before, and the oil men have only 
just begun to tap it. Unless some one 
heads ’em off they'll all be red million- 
aires, these fellows. 

“You didn’t tell what business you 
was in, stranger,”’ says the picture man, 
after a brief pause; “but, no matter 
what it is, you take a tip from me and 
come out here to Pawhuskee where the 
money is.” 

The country is rolling and wooded; 
streaks of stone show through the grass. 
Now and then on the creek bottom or 
in a small valley you see a cornfield. 
Soon, on the sky line, you see the skele- 
tons of oil wells. A little later you pass 
a tiny farmhouse surrounded by wells; 
the neglected yard is crossed by three 
pipe lines. One of these runs out into 
a cornfield. The corn is choked with 
weeds. 

“They struck oil on that fellow’s place 
only a few months ago, and he took the 
money and let his corn go to grass,” 
says the picture man. 

The train stops, after a time, at a vil- 
lage which is literally peppered with 
wells. Oil tanks line the roadway. 
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There are wells in front yards and back 
yards and in one churchyard. 

The firm - jawed young evangelist 
leaves the train. Through the car win- 
dow you see him set his ragged bag 
down on the station platform, take off 
his hat, wipe his brow, hitch up the 
sleeves of his alpaca coat like a man pre- 
paring to do a big job, and then, resum- 
ing his baggage, start across the dusty 
road toward the sidewalk of Main 
Street. He is at his Nineveh. You 
wonder whether his revival is to be held 
in that church whose cross is overshad- 
owed by the oil well. 

“Oil is so good here,” says the picture 
man, “that they'd drill in the grave- 
yards and in Main Street if they could.” 

The best town of all you have seen 
since leaving Tulsa is Pawhuska. Aged 
trees lining the streets, and old stone 
buildings of the Civil War time and 
earlier, remind you that Pawhuska was 
an Indian center for the American gov- 
ernment several generations ago. But 
the town is busy, in a nervous, excited 
way. Red brick buildings and concrete 
and steel buildings are being constructed 
regardless of high costs. Newly finished 
buildings are only too apparent. The 
curbstones are crowded with automo- 
biles; they are large cars of high-priced 
patterns. You'll walk many a_ block 
before you'll see a four-cylinder machine 
or a flivver in this town. 

There are two things for a stranger to 
do in Pawhuska; pronounce it “ Paw- 
huskee,” and stop being a stranger. 
There are so many new folks coming to 
Pawhuska all the time that, after you 
have been in town fifteen minutes, you 
can go down to the railroad station and 
act as a reception committee to the next 
newcomers. It will not be amiss for you 
to stop any man on the street and shake 
hands with him. He will not ask you 
your business, for he will know that it is 
Indian trading or oil. 

If you are engaged in neither of these 
pursuits—if you tell them, for instance, 
that you are only a magazine man who 
has come to Pawhuska to see the Indians 
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and write about them—then you will 
find everybody your friend. They will 
tell you all they know about their red 
neighbors, and they will laugh and ex- 
pect you to laugh at this joke, this turn 
of fate that has made these Osage In- 
dians the richest Indians in the world. 
But walk along the streets first before 
you talk much to the town folks. A 
huge car of expensive make comes up to 
the curb. An unshaven young man, 
coatless, wearing a greasy golf cap and 
no collar, is at the wheel. Before long 
you will see many of his type; he is a 
well-paid chauffeur for a rich Indian 
family. He brings the car to a stop with 
a suggestion of a flourish. He does not 
descend to open the rear door; instead 
he begins to roll a cigarette. From the 
back seat steps a huge Indian woman; 
she is blanketed, and her glistening hair 
is parted in the midd’e and brushed back 
above her ears. She has a bead necklace 
and a beaded bag, but you catch a flash 
of a silk stocking and you see that in- 
stead of moccasins she is wearing heel- 
less, patent-leather slippers, attached to 
her feet with an ankle strap. Marie 
Antoinette, in her empire gowns, was 
shod like this. Behind her descends a 
huge red man. His garb is Indian to 
the last observable stitch, except for his 
hat. His blue trousers are edged here 
and there with beads and are of a soft 
and glistening broadcloth. A_ gayly 
colored blanket is about his shoulders. 
His companion has not waited for him 
to alight. She strides off through the 
entrance of a store; he follows, fifteen 
feet behind her. They both “toe in,” 
she in her empire slippers and he in his 
soft, beaded moccasins. The chauffeur 
settles back in his seat to smoke, with 
one leg crossed high over his knee. In 
other cities men of his calling, with mas- 
ters not so rich by far as his, have far 
more dignity than he. When in distant 
places you heard of these Indians with 
their chauffeurs, you expected to see 
liveried autocrats at the wheels of 


glistening limousines, but you soon dis- 
cover, in Pawhuska, that a chauffeur 
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does not even keep a car glistening, 
much less wear a livery. Mud and dust 
on a car’s sides do not affect its speed. 

Here on one of the several main streets 
you see a curio store. In any other town 
its beaded moccasins and bags, blankets 
and strings of elks’ teeth, its skins and its 
filigree silver boxes would be lures for 
tourists seeking souvenirs of this land of 
Indians. Step inside. Here are three 
Indian couples, the women richly beaded, 
and the men wearing garments only too 
obviously new, purchasing blankets and 
other objects of Indian art. This is not 
a tourists’ shop. The Indian women do 
not come here to put on sale rugs and 
blankets into which they have woven 
their heart’s blood. Little do they seem 
to care who wove these gay rugs—girls 
at a machine in New Jersey or a Creek 
Indian woman in a wigwam. Here are 
things they want and they have the 
money with which to purchase them, 
seemingly at any price. 

They stalk along these streets, these 
rich Indians, solemnly and _ proudly. 
Every one of them is a celebrity in the 
town. Up on the hill, in an old and solid 
red-stone building, is the office of the 
Indian agent, and there in books are 
records of all the money that each of 
the Indians receives—records for any 
merchant to see. Some merchants seem 
to watch them greedily as they pass 
along the street, and the Indians seem 
to know that they are being watched 
with greed. 

It will pay you well, after you have 
seen the picture in the streets, to exer- 
cise your right to become acquainted 
with the white citizens of Pawhuska and 
tell them that you wish to know some- 
thing of their red neighbors. They will 
soon let you in behind the scenes of 
Pawhuska life. It will be nothing for 
you to be invited to sit in the offices of at 
least a dozen business and professional 
men within the next two days to hear 
what they know of Indians. Their 
stories of the disregard of the Indians 
for high prices make our silk-shirt buy- 
ing citizens seem miserly. 
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When the cherries first appeared in 
market this year, for example, an old 
Indian drove up to a store in his ear, 
pulled out a tin pail, and went over to 
the counter where there was a case of 
cherries in little boxes. He emptied one 
box after another into his pail, and when 
he had them all he turned to the store- 
keeper and said, “How much?” 

“Dollar a box,” said the storekeeper. 
“You took eighteen boxes.” 

“All right. Charge it,” 
Indian. 

Not all their spending is selfish indul- 
gence; gentler emotions often come into 
play. 

“T want to buy best baby-carriage,” 
said a proud young Indian mother to a 
storekeeper. 

“But your mother bought a carriage 
for the baby to-day,” said the store- 
keeper. “She said she wanted him to 
ride in his grandmother’s carriage.” 

“All right. But he’s my baby and I 
want him to ride in his mother’s carriage 
sometimes, too,” said the mother, as she 
selected a carriage, twin of the one her 
rother had bought. 

Planning in advance is not an Indian 
trait, and “wanting a thing when you 
want it”’ is oftentimes the mother of in- 
vention, as when an Indian sent word 
into town that he wanted a garage man 
to send a big car out to his farm in a 
hurry. The cost was seven dollars. 

When the car arrived the Indian gave 
the driver a bill and said: 

“You go to Pawhuskee, buy me beef- 
steak.” 

“How much beefsteak?” asked the 
driver. 

“Much as money you got left from 
the bill,” said the Indian. “Me hun- 
on 

It worked out that the Indian got a 
$3 steak for a $10 bill, and he was so 
satisfied with the arrangement that it 
became a habit with him. to have his 
meat delivered in this fashion. 

Much of their money goes for gifts, 
and the Osage parents often give vent 
to their pride in the children in this way. 


the 


said 
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An Indian boy, graduate of an Eastern 
university, came home from school with 
his diploma. His proud old father made 
him a present of a dozen of the gayest 
and most expensive blankets he could 
find and added several pairs of exqui- 
sitely beaded moccasins. On top of this 
he gave his son a huge new car. To the 
honor of the boy—and to the honor of 
his university, too—the young man put 
aside his store clothes and his nifty col- 
lege shoes, and whenever he rode in that 
car he wore a blanket and moccasins. 

“It's my university outfit from dad,” 
he used to explain. 

A spirit of fun is common among these 
rich Indians, and they will often spend 
money just to make a joke. 

“One of my Indian clients,” said a 
lawyer, “had to go to Washington not 
long ago. It was his first trip. He left 
Pawhuska wearing his blankets and 
moccasins. When he got back here he 
Was wearing a dinner jacket. 

‘I got to St. Louis,’ he explained, 
‘and I thought I had better buy some 
clothes from the store. So I got this 
suit and some very high collars. The 
collars were so high that I had to look 
upward into the sky. But I looked like 
a count, a rich count, I know how all 
the tops of all the buildings look in St. 
Louis and Washington, but my collars 
were so high I never could see the streets. 
They respected me in Washington for 
my clothes and my collars.’ 

“T found out afterward that he had 
been making fun of us white folks with 
our high collars. He had worn his blan- 
kets to Washington, but on the way 
home he had outfitted himself with 
evening clothes just to have a joke on 
us.” 

Vanity, too, shows itself in their 
spending. 

When Galli-Curci was in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, some months ago, she saw a cele- 
brated painting of Bacon Rind in the 
lounge of the Tulsa hotel. 

“What aman!” she exclaimed. “Does 
he really live?” 

“He does. He’s alive to-day, and I 


think I can get him to come to see you,” 
said an acquaintance of Bacon Rind’s. 

When Bacon Rind heard that the 
great singer wanted to meet him he took 
Mrs. Bacon Rind to a shop, outfitted her 
completely, and then did likewise for 
himself, at an expense of hundreds of 
dollars. 

‘Together, a day later, they appeared 
at the hotel in Tulsa, as handsome an 
Indian couple as America could offer. 

Galli-Curci sang a song for them, to 
which they listened patiently. 

Then, taking Bacon Rind’s arm, the 
singer walked back and forth with him 
in the hotel lounge, asking him questions 
about Indian life. Mrs. Bacon Rind sat 
very solemn-faced, meanwhile. It is 
against the Indian code for one Indian 
to touch another’s person. 

Some months later Galli-Curci took 
her marital difficulties to court. 

““No wonder,” Mrs. Bacon Rind told 
a lawyer friend. ‘ Bacon Rind made her 
discontented, with his fine clothes and 
with her holding his arm.” 


You discover that some of these men 
who talk to you about Indians are 
guardians, selected by the county court 
to care for certain red wards. Ugly 
stories come to you about some of the 
guardians, but you will hear other and 
better stories, too. Here is a gray-haired 
old doctor, who has been in the Indian 
country for many years. Among his 
wards are Indian girls who have suf- 
fered by unfortunate marriages. 

“They don’t get a fair shake, some of 
these Indian girls with money,” he tells 
you. “They marry some white rascal, 
who wants their cash, and they’re often 
left almost hopelessly diseased. It’s a 
downright shame. 

“Right now,” he says, looking from 
his window, “there’s a young villain that 
ought to be sent out of this town.” He 
points to a coatless, collarless youth 
across the street. “‘He married a fine 
Indian girl for her money and I had to 
take her to the hospital. We got a 
divorce for her; somebody paid him 
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money to keep away from court during 
the trial. After an Indian girl has mar- 
ried a white man few of her own men 
will marry her.” 

Even while you are talking with this 
doctor—he is telling you of the old days 
when his only rivals were medicine men 
—a clerk from a bank enters. 

“Your young man has been acting up 
again,” says the clerk. 

“Signed a check this time?”’ asks the 
doctor. 

“Yes. Down in St. Louis. Signed a 
check for eighty-four dollars.” 

“That young man will go to the peni- 
tentiary some of these days,” says the 
old doctor, sighing, as he draws a huge 
check book from a pile on a little shelf 
under his waiting-room table. 

He makes out a check for $84, and the 
clerk, handing him the bad check, de- 
parts, smiling. 

“This young Indian who makes out 
bad checks has plenty of money in the 
bank here; about ten thousand dollars, 
I think. But I’m his guardian. He 
hasn't any right to make out checks; his 
signature isn’t any good. I’m supposed 
to make his checks out for him, but now 
and then he gets away from town and 
just tries to sign his bank account away. 
He’s always able to find some one who'll 
cash a check for him. Women and rum, 
I guess.” 

Of the uglier stories about guardians 
and the system of guardianship you 
hear more covert mention. The mer- 
chants desire to be on friendly terms 
with guardians. An Indian trades at a 
shop designated by a guardian; the 
guardian fixes the sum that an Indian 
may spend per month for groceries and 
other things. You will hear a story, 
now and then, of a guardian splitting 
profits with a storekeeper. Some of 
these huge automobiles, from what you 
hear, might have stories to tell of how an 
Indian was prevented, by his guardian, 
in the first place, from buying a cheaper 
car; of how money was lent to the 
Indian, at perhaps 12 per cent interest, 
to complete a payment on a big car, 
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bought from some dealer designated by 
his guardian, and how he was charged 
$6,000 for a car that was worth from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 

Around town they have an idea that 
the guardians go ‘up on the hill” to the 
red-stone building to confer with the 
government Indian agents about Indian 
purchases. Up on the hill, at the “red 
house,’ they tell you that Uncle Sam 
has nothing to do with guardianships. 

“We have government employees 
who go around among the Indians to see 
how they are behaving. If one of them 
finds an Indian girl going wrong or a 
boy or a man throwing his money away 
riotously, he reports the case here. Then 
the county judge appoints a guardian 
for the Indian and the guardian is re- 
sponsible to the court. Sometimes, 
when an Indian won’t behave, we hold 
back his checks, after we have given him 
a hearing, but that’s about all we can do. 
His guardian is his boss.”’ 

The impression you get of the guar- 
dianship system is not a pleasant one, on 
the whole. It is a system chock-full 
of possibilities for graft and swindling; 
it is a system that might hold out to 
guardians, and merchants dealing with 
these guardians, unlimited temptation 
for cheating an Indian out of all but 
enough money to live on. Only too 
often you hear men say in Pawhuska: 

“Oh, all these Indians want is just 
what they want. They don’t want much, 
but they want it when they want it. 
Give ‘em that, and they don’t care what 
becomes of the rest of their money. 
They're going to get a lot more next 
year, anyhow.” 

When you constantly run across this 
idea, openly expressed, and then lay it 
parallel with the guardianship system, 
you begin to remember the earnest 
young preacher who was determined to 
tell the truth about wickedness, and the 
picture man who had found this county 
a place flowing with milk and honey. 

“Have you got anything better to 
offer than the guardianship system?” a 
lawyer or a judge will ask you, if you 
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point out the possible evils of that 
system. 

While you hesitate they will tell you 
stories to make your blood boil of In- 
dians being cheated out of their money 
before the guardianship days. 

“One old lady who was getting about 
ten thousand dollars a year was living 
like a dog in a dirty little hut on the out- 
“She got 
sick and the authorities investigated. 
They found that she signed over her 
checks to a certain man in this town who 
took all her money and then paid her 
little bills at the grocery store and the 
meat shop. We couldn't arrest the man, 
but we put the affairs of the woman into 
the hands of a guardian and she’s rich 
and happy to-day.” 

Some guardians may be bad, but no 
guardians would be worse, seems to be 
the theory of the men in Pawhuska who 
have thoughts on the matter. 

Whether these guardians ought to be 
appointed by the local judge, or ~vhether 
they should be designated by the Federal 
government are questions that agitate 
Pawhuska folks. 

“Up on the hill,” in the government 
house, they will tell you that the Federal 
government ought to appoint guardians. 
“Take it out of local politics,” say the 
government men. 

“Leave guardianships to the local 
judge,” say the town folks. “If a judge 
by error appoints bad guardians he is 
on the spot and can change them 
quickly. Or, if he is a bad judge, he can 
be kicked out next election.” 

“Don’t have any guardians at all,” 
say the Indians themselves. 


skirts of town,” you hear. 


Not many of the Osage Indians live in 
the town of Pawhuska. They have a 
village of their own two miles from town, 
with a great circular meetinghouse in 
the center of the fenced-off community. 

By the time you have been in Paw- 


huska a few days, hearing stories of the 
various Indians, you find yourself quick 
to accept invitations to the homes of 
these celebrities. Several of the lawyers 


or business men in town can arrange 
such invitations for you. 

You have heard many stories of the 
Indian village and what you will see 
there. You have been told that the 
houses are small, but that each Indian, 
in addition to his house, has a summer 
house—a screened-in, but otherwise un- 
walled, frame structure in which he and 
his family spend their summer days. 
You have been told that they have 
white servants; that the Indian women 
will not cook on stoves, but prefer camp 
fires on the ground; that they draw 
gourds of water instead of tapping the 
pump-filled mains, and that, surrounded 
with the comforts of civilization, they 
instinctively follow their Indian ways of 
life and abide largely by their tepee 
customs. 

You will be fortunate if you can be 
presented at the home of Bacon Rind. 
All the white folks say of him, “ He is the 
smartest and the most popular Indian 
in the Osage tribe.” 

It was in the forenoon of an extremely 
hot day that I was taken by a friend 
from Pawhuska to call on Bacon Rind. 
First we went through the village roads, 
which by courtesy might be called 
streets. There were no street lamps in 
the village; for the most part the houses 
were of one story, but they were all 
freshly painted in bright colors; yellow 
seemed predominant. Here and there 
gasoline engines puffed from smal lout- 
houses, pumping water into back-vard 
tanks. On the ash heap in every yard 
tin cans are conspicuous. Canned deli- 
cacies find a great sale among the 
Indians. 

“T want to see if Aunt Sophie is in,” 
says your escort. He used to teach in 
an Indian school forty years ago and he 
knows every Indian in the Osage tribe. 
Some of the older Indians remember him 
from the time he was a baby, for his 
father was a trader in these parts a good 
part of a century ago. While our auto- 
mobile stops in the narrow road and 
while the guide runs into a neatly fenced 
yard and steps into an open summer 
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house, a slender Indian youth of the 
college type comes out from the house 
across the road and leans carelessly 
against the fence. 

one o'clock,” he 
says to the driver of our hired car. 

‘I did come at nine, when you told 
but up,” the 
driver, laughing. 

“Well, I'm up now,” says the youth. 
“Come back after I've had breakfast.” 

The youth wears a gorgeous silk shirt. 
His hair is plastered back and shines in 
the noon sun, but his eyes look tired. 
He slouches back to the house, mounts 
the steps of the little porch, and disap- 
pears into the new little yellow house. 

“His father’s rich and he’s rich, too,” 
explains the driver. “He into 
town to get me because he doesn’t like 
to drive his own car. And then, if he 
changes his mind, he sends me away and 
tells me to come at some other time. He 
doesn’t care for expense, that young 
fellow.” 

“What does he do when he gets to 
town?” 


“Come around at 


me, you weren't sad 


sends 


“Well, he’s a pretty good pool player. 
You'll see him standing around the 
streets watching people go by, or maybe 
he'll take in a movie. He likes poker, 
too.” 

“Any liquor?”’ you ask the town-wise 
driver. 

“Oh, they get it somehow when they 
want it. Hair tonic at ten dollars a 
bottle, if it’s the right kind, is just the 
same to them as real whisky.” 

This is a glimpse of a shabby life. 
Morning headaches in the hot little yel- 
low house! And as the day wears along 
no brighter lights to invite you than the 
small electrics of Pawhuska, no gayer 
place than a pool hall or a movie or a 
poker game; for your speeding taxi a 
mud-covered car, driven by an unshaven 
and unrespecting chauffeur along dark 
and rough country roads; and, if you 
would dine out, gayly, with music and 
companions, the town hotels will do you 
little service because of their rule against 
entertaining Indians. Consider how 
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little an Indian “sport” can find for his 
money, no matter how much money it 
is, in this man’s town. 


But across the road at Aunt Sophie's 
other matters are afoot. A little woman, 
with brilliant, black eyes and a brown 
face cracked with wrinkles like a piece of 
old pottery, comes through the screen 
door of the summerhouse, chatting with 
your guide. He beckons you. 

“This is Aunt Sophie,” he explains. 
“She is eighty-four years old.” 

Speak her well, this little old Indian 
woman. She has a good brain, and you 
will soon see, after a little talk, why the 
head men of the tribe often ask her 
advice. And she has a heart that feels. 
As she tells vou how far back her mem- 
ory runs—she remembers Mr. McGuire, 
vour guide, when he was “so high”— 
you catch a glimpse of a neatly dressed 
girl working at a gasoline stove inside 
She is Aunt 
Sophie’s maid and cook and companion. 
With the very good money which Aunt 
Sophie pays her she may go to college 
next fall. 

“But your Osage tribe wes very poor 
once,’ you say to Aunt Sophie. 

“Yes, ves!” she exclaims. “But we 
were better off then. My heart is crying 
for our young people, for our girls. 
much money is very bad.”’ And then 
she adds, “It hurts the old folks, too, 
even the wise men.” Then with a tact, 
full of pathos, as if she realizes that she 
is trying to share a burden with a 
stranger and a guest, she says, “Is your 
mother alive?” 

“Yes. She’s seventy now.’ 

“T’m fourteen years older than she,” 
she says, proudly. “ 


the big summerhouse. 


Too 


, 


Fourteen years is a 
great deal of time, after you’ve reached 
seventy.” 

Her new wealth has brought old Aunt 
Sophie nothing but comfort and a chance 
to be kind and philosophical. What 
would this wealth have done to her, 
sixty years ago, when she was a dainty 
mite of black-eyed, raven-locked Indian 


maiden? Would the old folks of the 
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tribe have been worrying about her? 
Her hands, surely, would not have been 
gnarled with toil, as they are now; per- 
haps she wouldn't have even been here 
to tell you of the good old days. Gold 
glistens dangerously when it catches the 
glint of the fires of youth; it glows dully 
and comfortingly at the fireside of age, 
and this perhaps is what Aunt Sophie 
means when, in the best of English, she 
says: 


“The old and the young are different.” 


And now to the home of the famous 
Bacon Rind who has been to Washing- 
ton to talk to the great White Father 
about his people; who is the wisest and 
the most popular Indian of the Osage 
tribe. 

He, too, has a yellow house of two 
stories, but he is out under the roof of 
his summerhouse this hot noontime. He 
is a huge bulk of a man, perhaps fifty- 
five. His voice is deep and heavy and it 
would seem he cannot speak low. 

“How? How?” he rumbles, as he 
shakes your hand, after Mr. McGuire's 
He wears a big black-felt 
hat and a brown shirt. As he leads you 
toward a long wooden seat vou see that 


introduction. 


his leather trousers are not, indeed, real 
trousers, but are two separate trouser 
legs, hanging from thongs attached to a 
belt; you catch astonishing glimpses of 
his red person as he walks before you; 
other advertisements may 
catch his whimlike Indian fancy, those 
for underwear, in these hot days, leave 
him cold. 

“And this is Mrs. Bacon Rind,” says 
your guide. 

On the grass at the end of the board- 
floored summerhouse you behold what 
you had half hoped to see; you have 
fortunately, at time. 
Here is a large, black-haired woman, not 
old and not young, seated on her right 
flank, beside a fire. On the fire is a ket- 
tle of boiling grease. On a board beside 
her are strips of rolled dough. 


whatever 


come, cooking 


Even 


while she is twisting these strips into a 
pretzel-like figure, she looks up, un- 


smiling, and says, “How?” And that’s 
all the talk you'll get from Mrs. Bacon 
Rind on this visit. 

With her hand she drops the figure of 
dough into the boiling grease. It swells, 
doughnut - like, until it grows large 
enough to cover a dinner plate. 

“They're not doughnuts,” says your 
“That’s Indian bread. They 
eat it all the time.” 

As carefully as you may, while you 
are seated on the wooden bench beside 
Bacon Rind, you consider your sur- 
roundings. Here is a long wooden table, 
big enough to seat twenty. Here are 
benches for at least that many guests. 
Here is one rocking-chair—perhaps Mrs. 
Bacon Rind’s—and here is a_ gayly 
painted oil stove. 

The stove brings you back to Mrs. 
Bacon Rind beside her little fire on the 
green She is dressed in a loose 
and very clean gown of some thin, 
white stuff. The one visible ankle is 
clad in black silk. On her feet are the 
patent-leather slippers, with the ankle- 
strap of the empire period, which are the 
latest fashion in red circles in Pawhuska. 
Mrs. Bacon Rind’s patent leathers are 
many sizes smaller than some of the 
huge glistening slippers you have seen in 
the Pawhuska shop windows. You have 
heard of such sights as this, but now 
that you behold it there is nothing very 
strange about it. If she were at the stove, 
Mrs. Bacon Rind would be standing on a 
hard wooden floor; here she is seated on 
a gay blanket, spread on cool grass. Silk 
stockings and slippers with very low tops 
are cooler than hot, high moccasins; and, 
while you can summon to your mind 
few white women who could even pre- 
side at a chafing-dish in such a pos- 
ture, Mrs. Bacon Rind looks so utterly 
comfortable and cool and at her ease 
that you can find no criticism for either 
her methods of cooking or for her garb. 

A rattle of plates attracts your atten- 
tion; a healthy-looking, blond - haired 
white girl has come from the kitchen of 
the house and is setting the table. 

**Come in the house,” rumbles Bacon 


guide. 


£Tass, 
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Rind, suddenly. He has been convers- 
ing in the Osage tongue with your guide. 

You follow. He takes you in the 
front door. You find yourself in the 
“front room,” the typical “company 
parlor” of other days. The picture man 
was right. No small part of Bacon 
Rind’s income has gone for pictorial 
representations, in oils, water colors, 
crayon, and such other mediums as 
“picture agents”’ employ, of many inci- 
dents in his life and of many relatives 
and acquaintances. 

What he wants to show you first is a 
picture of himself at Washington. It was 
a photograph, originally. Some “picture 
man” has colored the figures of the gov- 
ernment officials who sat or stood in 
orderly array around Bacon Rind, who 
is most gaudily colored of all, and has 
embedded the picture in a deep, gilded 
frame. While you are considering the 
depths to which “art” can go, you hear 
a rumble: 

“Come, see this.” 

On the wall across the room he shows 
you a glass plaque. On its surface is a 
painting of the Stars and Stripes and of 
“Old Abe,” the eagle. At the bottom of 
the plaque, pasted in a square space, is 
a photograph of as upstanding an Amer- 
ican doughboy as you ever saw. 

“My son,” rumbles Bacon Rina, tap- 
ping himself on the chest. “My son 
George.” 

“Did he go to Europe?” you ask. 

“Hugh!” grunts Bacon Rind, ami- 
ably. “Rainbow Division.” 

And then, while Bacon Rind, who 
speaks very little English, stands by and 
looks on, Mr. McGuire tells you of the 
two feasts that were given by Bacon 
Rind for George. 

The first feast was held when word 
came to Pawhuska that George and the 
Rainbow Division had into the 
fight. There was no news as to how 
George had come out, but that he had 
been in battle was enough for the Indian 
father. He invited everybody to come 
who would. He bought cattle and had 
them killed. There wasn’t anything to 


got 
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eat in the stores at Pawhuska that he 
didn’t have served. There were dances 
in the roundhouse; Osage Indians came 
from everywhere, and those who had 
grudges against each other—for there 
are political parties and many feuds 
within the tribe—made peace gifts to 
one another of horses and blankets and 
pipes, and so forth. The feast raged for 
two days, in celebration of the fact that 
George, the champion shot of the reser- 
vation, the fleetest runner, the _ best 
wrestler, had at least got his chance to 
kill Germans. 

The second feast was given when 
George came home. He had medals and 
a paper from Washington saying that he 
was a fine fighter. So at the second 
feast more was eaten than at the first; 
there were more dancing and more chant- 
ing, and a livelier exchange of peace 
presents, and the celebrators endured, 
physically, much longer. 

“IT got presents, too,” 
Rind. “Look!” 

He lifts a leather traveling bag to the 
sofa and opens it. A magnificent feather 
headpiece is one gift he draws forth. 
Three ceremonial fans, made of eagle 
feathers, are others. The handles of 
these fans are covered with tiny beads. 
On each fan there is an American flag, 
woven in beads! These are Indian fans, 
made by Indians, for gifts to an Indian; 
and the American flag—their flag as 
much as the white man’s—is_ there 
among all the other ceremonial emblems. 

There is one other gift that Bacon 
Rind wishes to show you. He draws 
forth a chamois-skin bag, of incredible 
softness, and empties its contents onto 
the sofa. You see a heap of what look 
at first glance like dried apricots, a dou- 
ble-handful. Bacon Rind’s great brown 
fingers toy with the small treasure. 

**Mescal,”” he says, importantly. 

The cocaine, the heroin, the alcohol, 
all rolled into of the American 
Indian! 

“Do you drink it?” you ask. 

“No, no, no!” Bacon Rind. 


‘Eat four, five! Then you come very 


Bacon 


says 


one, 


says 
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close to God!” He raises his gaze to the 
ceiling and lifts one huge hand. “You 
put some in water; they get very large, 
like apple. Then eat, slowly, like to- 
bacco. Throw water away; never drink 
meseal; very bad.” 

Mr. McGuire explains. “ Meseal is a 
drug, but the Indians don’t know it. 
They believe that it is a gift of God to 
bring them closer to Him. The effect is 
very quick and very strong; it gives 
them a dreamy, happy feeling and they 
think it is religion.” 

Bacon Rind talks rapidly to your in- 
terpreter and then Mr. McGuire tells 


you: 

“Bacon Rind says that he is going to 
talk about God in the meetinghouse 
Sunday. It will be a mescal ceremony. 


Everyone will eat a little mescal and 
then he will talk about the Great Spirit. 
It will make everyone there happy, 
Bacon Rind says.” 

“Yes, ves!” rumbles Bacon Rind, rais- 
ing a hand above his head. “Me talk 
God, Sunday. That very good.” 

Meseal is a luxury, you learn. Before 
the Osages became rich they could not 
afford to send down into Mexico for the 
dried pods of the mescal plant. The 
man who sends down there for a bag of 
mescal like this of Bacon Rind’s will 
spend a good $500 for the venture. 

“Me go eat now,” says Bacon Rind. 
*Good-by Sn 

You remember Mrs. Bacon Rind’s 
huge pretzels and the dinner plates 
and take your dismissal with good grace. 

Mr. McGuire explains that ninety of 
the richest Indians are making up a 
party tosee the battlefields where George 
fought. They expect to spend $3,000 
apiece on the trip, and reservations are 
already being made on steamships and in 
European hotels. George will probably 
go to act as guide in certain districts 
with which he is intimately familiar. 


John Goodskin, a graduate of Law- 
rence University, walked down to the 
railroad 
parted. 


with me when I de- 
He is sick at heart. 


station 


“T have a diploma from Lawrence,” 
he said, “and they’ve put a guardian 
over me. I fought in France for this 
country, and yet I am not allowed even 
to sign my own checks.” 

“Why don’t you travel?” Tasked him. 
“With your nine thousand dollars a year 
you could see Europe and the rest of the 
world and get somethin: out of life.’’ 

He looked around at the drab little 
town. 

“God! yes,” he said. “But my guar- 
dian would want to go with me and hold 
the money strings. He’s a little soul 
who doesn’t know anything of the world. 
I don’t know what chicanery he used to 
get control of me, but here I am, his 
ward. I've written to Washington and 
to Franklin K. Lane, but I never get an 
answer. I’m a prisoner in this place, 
and with all my money I can’t get any 
good out of it. 

“How can an Indian avoid being 
placed under a guardian?” I asked the 
young man. 

“In the old days. before we had 
money, it was easy enough. All you had 
to do was not get drunk. But now your 
good behavior has nothing at all to do 
with it. Your money draws ‘em and 
you're absolutely helpless. They have 
all the law and all the machinery on 
their side. Tell everybody, when you 
write your story, that they’re scalping 
our souls out here. 

“Anyhow,” he added, “TI don’t think 
Congress will let us have all the money 
that is due us. They’re talking about 
keeping half of it back. They'll have 
some new law before long. And maybe, 
then, we'll be free men again.” 


There are 265,000 Indians in the 
United States; their race is not dying 
out. But, of them all, it is not improb- 
able that these Osage Indians, with their 
wealth, are the unhappiest. You have 
that impression as you leave Pawhuska; 
it is not a happy town. 

A blight of gold and oil and greed is on 
it, as heavy a curse as Indians have ever 
had from their wickedest medicine men. 
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BY RICHARD MATTHEWS HALLET 


N the green beneath the Soldiers’ 
Monument the hose companies of 
the four towns met, and Hat Fryling, 
foreman—or forewoman—of the handtub 
Minnehaha, assisting on the brakes in 
person, in company with sixty of her 
sturdy henchmen, did first suck, then for- 
cibly propel and by main strength eject, a 
stream of water whose farthest flying 
drops pattered in the velvet dust of the 
Inlet Road for a total linear distance of 
two hundred and twenty feet, twelve 
feet beyond the runner-up. 

Who could suppose, even in that flush 
of victory, that Hat Fryling and Jed 
Tyler, her leanest brakeman, would ever 
find themselves beneath the same roof- 
tree, and co-sharers of a common des- 
tiny? For Hat was a rough seaman, 
robust, heavy-handed, devil-may-care; 
whereas Tyler was a grocer’s clerk, pale, 
apologetic, pindling, a very sensitive, 
romantic man. Hat wore an electric 
belt as a cure for muscular rheumatism, 
a twinge of which had been brought on 
by undue consumption of meat—for she 
had a dreadful appetite, and her freckles 
bore scattering witness to the iron in her 
blood. Tyler, on the contrary, was tak- 
ing tablespoonfuls of divers dark ex- 
tracts to infuse a little iron into his own 
blood, which was running very thin. 
He was in a way to start at his own 
shadow, let alone a substance so for- 
midable as that displayed in the person 
of the foreman of the handtub. 

Yet if it is true, as the electrical anal- 
ogy exhibits most neatly, that poles re- 
ject their like and attract their opposite, 
there might have seemed an affinity 
hovering there, even before the fateful 
night of that day when Ruby Sills ac- 
cused her lover Tyler of subjecting him- 


self to the orders of a woman, thus pro- 
ducing the emotional crisis which lost 
Tyler to her forever. 

The competition of the handtubs had 
been followed by a monster hayrack ride 
and picnic, in honor of the victors. High 
jinks ensued. Hard cider circulated 
among the men, and the women were 
keyed ’way up, too, what with the music 
and the scent of hay. Hat Fryling, for 
one, was in high feather, and Tyler, the 
timid Tyler, fresh from Ruby’s taunt, 
and big with bottle courage, dared her to 
marry him. 

“Hat, you know,” Grace Foraker 
said, as often as the subject came up, 
“was one that she was so constituted 
that she wouldn’t take a dare. She was 
rolling round in the hay at the time like 
a colt, and what does she do but look out 
through the rounds of that rack, and 
close with him. ‘I'd marry you at the 
drop of a hat,’ Hat said to him. Well, 
the upshot of that was, Tyler dropped 
his hat, though he vowed and declared 
later that it just slipped out of his hand. 
The J. P. was along—you know, old 
Hopeless, the toll-bridge tender—he 
stepped between ‘em, and there those 
two were, nail and flesh, before they 
could so much as fan up the flame be- 
tween ‘em, seems if.” 

“Of course there was another wed- 
ding,” Grace said, when the sinking of the 
schooner Perfect brought the subject of 
this false start up for reconsideration. 

“There was a church wedding, wasn’t 
there?” inquired Jim Bryer’s wife. ‘I 
can remember her as Hat Fryling, a 
great morsel of a girl with that peach- 
bloom complexion. She looked jest as 
if she was made of pillows any way you 
took her.” 
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“T know the men were afraid of com- 
ing to grips with her just the same,” said 
Grace. “She threw a professional wres- 
tler on the stage of the Opera House 
when she wasn’t but sixteen, and that 
kind of kept them at arm’s-length. I 
know the time that 
never would have got a man except he 


some said at she 
was under the influence. They said she 
hung fire until her 
ground, but that was just hatefulness. 
*“No, she had just been used all her 
life to having her own sweet will, that 


she was sure of 


was all. She said she wanted a church 
wedding to double rivet it, so a church 
wedding there must be. She 
elegant looking bride, 
carry tiger-lilies to the altar. That was 
just They said 
everything against it at the time, but 
they might just as well have saved their 
breath as far as Hat was concerned. She 
was awfully self-willed. [I know when 
they come back to the house, after the 
ceremony, there was a crowd of us tit 
tering behind that syringa-bush, and 
Kate Downing sung out, ‘Carry her into 
the house, why don’t you, man, if you 
want to have any luck.’ 

“Lord! the man wasn’t equal to it. 
There was more strength in her lictle 
finger than there was in his whole body. 
He gripped her round the waist, and 
laughed one of those forced laughs, and 
he says: 

“*T guess we'll just have to consider 
it done.’ 

“Will we?’ says Hat. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know. If it’s a case of pick you up and 
earry you for luck—’ and she picked 
him up off the ground and up over those 
steps with him quicker than seat, and 
into the with him. That Mr. 
Scoville, the inventor—he’s a very well 


was an 
if she did 


too, 


one of her notions. 


house 


educated man, whatever his shortcom- 
ings—he said, ‘It’s a case of the moun- 
tain coming to Mahomet, isn’t it?’ and 
there were cheers enough to deafen you; 
but I know I says at the time, ‘That 
don’t augur well for Tyler.’” 

However that might be, Mr. Scoville’s 
analogy stuck, and Tyler and his wife 
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were dubbed Mahomet and his moun- 
tain from that time forth. It was a sore 
point with Hat. Mahomet and _ his 
mountain fared forth across the seas, as 
mate and master respectively of the 
schooner Perfect. Coal and paving- 
stones were their staple cargoes. 

A sea life benefited Hat physically, for 
she was next thing to a mermaid, any- 
how, and always had been from a little 
thing. She didn’t know the meaning of 
seasickness, and water rolled off her 
hack like a duck’s, she said, only it had 
farther to roll. 

But Tyler was not of Viking stock. 
So much water went against his grain, 
and then again he had a closer acquaint- 
ance with weather than Hat had, for 
Hat graciously allowed Tyler to stand 
all the captain’s watches, only crawling 
out herself in case of trouble. 

So Tyler went limping on, at best only 
a sleeping partner in the concern, getting 
his way in nothing, although there was 
nothing to prevent him from doing some 
tall thinking, which he consequently 
did. Mahomet had even dared to think, 
more than one black and wet watch, 
that it might be well for him to shake 
his mountain. This thought was up- 
permost in his mind on a day, something 
over two years from the date of the hay- 
rack ride, when Hat put into the harbor 
to attend town meeting. The Perfect 
shoved her nose into the deserted slip 
just back of the Huddle. Tyler was up 
forward with a heaving-line in his hand. 
Happening to glance up, he caught sight 
of Ruby Sills-that-was, hanging out 
clothes on a pulley-line, a sort of endless 
whip that went kitty-corner from her 
kitchen window to the second story of 
the hardware-shop. Here was the sec- 
ond spite marriage—Ruby’s to a Mr. 
Scoville, the very man who had said so 
pleasantly that it was a case of the 
mountain coming to Mahomet. 

As it had turned out, he was a peculiar 
man, an inventor, but chiefly skilled in 
inventing excuses for not bringing home 
the bacon. His laboratory, which lay 
to the rear of their apartments, had kept 




















SHE PICKED HIM 


them poor as dirt. Bitterly Ruby Sco- 
ville had regretted the taunt that had 
flung the man she truly loved into the 
arms of a woman hateful in her sight. 
Often and often she had been guilty of 
day-dreaming, the image of Tyler as he 
onee was came round to haunt her 
Tyler the grocer, with straw cuffs and 
linen duster, a yellow order-book, his 
head cocked on one side, his trim person 
smelling adorably of ground coffee-beans 
and Orient spices. Scoville’s laboratory 
was in her eves what Hat’s schooner was 
in Tyler's. 

Now as the Perfect ground her fore- 
foot in the ice at the head of the slip, 
Tyler, though knowing full well that Hat 
was standing aft, could not forbear a 
wan smile at Ruby Scoville, who was 
half in and half out of the window, and 
near enough to have jumped down 
Tyler’s neck almost. Mrs. Scoville was 
at once turned to stone, or ice, for it was 
a cold morning, and she had on only a 
thin wrapper—by a fit of her usual day- 
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dreaming; this fit came over Tyler like 
the sleeping sickness; he felt its perilous 
sweetness in his bones, in his marrow; 
he mused, he drowsed, he stood rooted 
to the deck, until suddenly Hat’s fearful 
bellow snatched him bodily out of that 
warm, aerial abstraction: 

“Get a line on the dock, you idiot!” 

Tyler, thus recalled to himself, found 
himself very cloudy as to the practical 
issues confronting him. He had never 
developed the instincts of a seaman from 
first to last. 

“Where “Il I hang it, Hat?’’ he said, 
timidly. 

“Hang it around your own neck, why 
don’t you?” retorted the skipper of the 
Perfect, disgustedly. 

“T guess his neck’s in a noose as it is, 
without hanging another one on it,” 
Ruby Scoville sang from her window. 

Whether this sagacious insinuation 
had combined with Tyler’s usual inepti- 
tude in putting Hat into an ill temper 
with him, or whether the time had sim- 





ply rolled round for another of their hot 
sessions, it is certain that as soon as she 
could get him below she fell on him, 
tooth and nail. 

“Maybe you think, mister, that you 
can go on making a laughing-stock out 
of me by casting sheep’s eyes at that 
“but if you 
do there’s a terrible awakening coming 
to you.” 


woman,” she said, grimly, 


“Tt can’t be any worse than the one 
after that hayrack ride,’ said Tyler, 
morosely. 

“] suppose T was to blame for our be- 
ing man and wife,” sneered Hat. 

“It takes two blades to make a pair of 
scissors,” answered Tyler in a low, de- 
pressed tone. 

Hat settled back 


swung one leg over the other. 


chair and 
She had 


decided that the time had come to put 


into a 


her foot down, if ever she was to put it 
down, on this item of Tyler’s thoughts 
straying into the neighborhood of that 
unhappy lady. Hat 


saw that Tyler was day by day getting 


was ho fool; she 
more iron in his blood, and that some- 
thing must be done to put him in his 
place. 

Imagine her surprise then when Tyler 
in the very heat of argument said, with a 
confidential leer, that he meant to stay 
ashore and take his old job at the gro- 
cery back again, 

Hat could see very well where this was 
leading. 

“The idea,” she roared, “of a great 
like 
wife away to sea trying to keep the wolf 
I know one thing: if you 
stop will be this 
schooner is at the bottom, I can tell you 
that.” 

*T've half a mind to pull the plugs 


man vou loafing ashore and _ his 
from the door. 


ashore, it because 


and send her to the bottom,” said Tyler. 
Hat uttered a harsh, miserable laugh. 
“You pull the plugs and there won't 
be enough fur left on you to make a 
humming-bird a pair of leggings,” she 
said, tensely. 
But she treated his threat with the 


contempt that it deserved, as she sup- 
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posed. She changed into her shore-going 
clothes and went ashore, shouting down 
the companionway that she might be 
back that night, and she might not—it 
all depended on how she felt when she 
but for him to stick to the 
schooner like a leech if he knew where he 
was well off. 

Despite her assurance, she had felt 
something in the little man’s deadly 
quiet which fairly laid her by the heels at 
last. Hitherto he had never presumed 
to set himself against her, but the blan- 
dishments of the inaccessible Ruby Sco- 
ville, and the of the 
grocery with its sawdusted floor, its ver- 
milion-painted coffee-mill, its clusters of 
new brooms, had conspired to raise up 
in him a head of rebellion which Hat felt 
to be there without a word spoken on 
either side. 

“After the professions and vows that 
man made to me,” she said, bitterly, to 
Lena Kidder, “and then to think that it 
could come to the point where he could 
find it in his heart to walk off and leave 
me in the lurch!” 

The two women had gone to the old 
Fryling home, and made up a bed in the 
kitchen, as they usually did when they 
spent the night together. Hat’s hair 
crackled like a bonfire when she dragged 
a comb through it. 

“What's he got to say for himself?” 
Lena asked, commiseratingly. 

“Say for himself! The man won't 
open his head. Sits there like a brazen 
image, and sulks. Well, let him. If he 
goes ashore, he’s left my bed and board, 
that’s the long and short of it; and then 
if he comes to me crawling on his knees 
and whimpering to be taken back he'll 
only waste his breath. The way I feel 
now, if I was alone with the man on a 
desert island, and he was to make his 
approaches to me, I'd knock him cold 
with the first thing that came handy. 
Here, help me off with this contraption,” 
Hat added in choking misery tones. 

She was wearing a red-rubber reduc- 
ing-shirt—Hat always was a great hand 
for patents—and Lena lent a hand to 


got ashore 


winsome vision 























THE MOUNTAIN 
haul it off. 
in a voice of awe: 

* Ain't you the mountain, though?” 

“Maybe [To am,” Hat said, grimly, 
“but whether the 
will go to Mahomet again.” 

“That never entered my head,” said 
Lena, coloring. ‘I declare, Hat,” she 
added, to her down, “I 
knew vou to look more girlish than you 
I don’t believe Tyler could 


She immediately exclaimed, 


we'll see mountain 


soothe never 
do to-night. 


resist you if he could see you now, 


dearie.”” 
* Resist whispered Hat, sliding 
clear to the bottom of the improvised 


on 
me. 


bed with one vast ineconsolable motion, 
“I'd like to see the low-lived thing resist 
me. Id like to see him once!” 
Bold words, but Lena felt that 
than she let on, 


Hat 
Was more upset She 
talked in her sleep, for one thing; she 
gave orders, and issued challenges, and 
put spokes in divers persons’ wheels. 
Just after daybreak, however, she woke 
Lena up to show her the state of her 
a jewel Tyler had given her 
after the 


turquoise 
the morning 
havrack ride. 


“Something’s hap- 
pened to him,” whisp- 
ered Hat. She sank 


back as limp as kelp 
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and [I shouldn’t wonder if that wasn’t 
your case.” 

A smart banging on the back kitchen 
door interrupted this speculation. A 
voice yelled, “Hat, wrestle into some- 
thing, quick!” 

This was the voice of Elmer Higgins, 
who a moment or two later confronted 
the two women in person. They were 
swathed in red and vellow comfortables, 
and glared affrighted at this messenger, 
who stood there thigh-deep in snow, all 
caked up, agitated, and red as a beet in 
the face, with snow swirling in over his 
shoulder. 

* Hat,” he shouted, “the schooner’s 
sunk at the dock!” 

“What are you saying, man? 
out of your mind. 
leaking a barrel an hour when I came 
ashore last night.” 

“T wish I had a dollar for every barrel 
leaked 
cheerfully. “She’s on the bottom jest as 
flat as a flounder, and nothing but the 
masts and rails out of water.” 


You're 


That schooner wasn’t 


she’s since then,” said Elmer, 





for all her bulk. The 
turquoise certainly 
had milky, 
washed-out color. Hat 


now a 


was not a superstitious 
woman, but she knew 
that when 
the giver of a turquoise 


very well 
was In danger, either 
from himself or other 
parties, the gift itself 
paled and lost its ani- 
mation. 

before 


“Don't ery 
you’re hurt,” Lena 
said. “It ain’t your 


style, Hat. Turquoises 
lose their moisture 
after a time, anyhow, 
and kind of film over, 





Ne 


*“MAYBE YOU THINK YOU CAN GO ON MAKING A LAUGHING- 


STOCK OF ME 
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“She can’t be, I tell you,” repeated 
Hat, huskily—*not without. . 

“Not without somebody had pulled 
the plugs, hey?” supplied Elmer, with a 
grin. “Well, sure enough somebody has 
pulled the plugs, Hat. You got three 
a? 

“Pulled the plugs, muttered the mas- 
ter of the Perfect, with a weird inward 
light. “Why, where 
all this time?” 

“That’s what some yarties 
would like to know,” “He 
seems to be conspicuous by his absence, 
as the feller said 

“Oh, he is, is he?” 


fatal voice. 


where was Tyler 


other 
said Elmer. 


said Hat, in her 


At the thought that it was her own 
husband who had scuttled the ship, she 
paled. Against her pallor the freckles 
which testified so eloquently to iron in 
the blood stood out conspicuous. She 
doubled her fist, and brought it down on 
the kitchen table hard enough to jump 
the chimney out of the hand-lamp that 
was sitting amid the ruins of last night’s 
meal. 

“TH manhandle him!” she roared. 

The Lena and 
Elmer could think of nothing adequate 
to the occasion, and suddenly, the wind 
happening to be the side, 
with the snow falling as thick and furious 
they all distinctly 
croupy whistles 
sardine-factory 

* Fire!” breathed Hat. 

“At the Huddle, too,” said Mrs. Kid- 
“My glory! Hat, if 
once it gets a-going, what will be the fin- 
ish of that schooner?” 


silence was. tragic. 


from town 


heard 
the 


as ever, 


four long, from 


der, timorously. 


An inquiry calculated to give the 
boldest and most sanguine pause, but 
Hat was never taken back for long. She 
shut the door in Elmer’s face, hooked 
into her worn harness like a fire-horse, 
vanked down her father’s old green top- 
coat from a peg in the back entry, and 
jerked open the back door again. 

“What are you thinking of?” asked 
Mrs. Kidder. 


“I'm still foreman of that handtub 
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as far as I know,” Hat answered, grimly. 
“It’s a back number, I know, but I put 
more faith in it a morning like this than 
I do in the whole rest of the fire depart- 
ment. Come on, Lena. We can ‘tend to 
Tyler later.” 


Meantime what shall be said of the 
mysterious dereliction of Tyler, or worse 
than dereliction, it might seem, to judge 
by the present plight of the Perfect? 
Having sunk her, was he now engaged in 
burning up what there was of her still 
standing out of water? 

In point of fact, Tyler's plan had been 
far from including anything so grandiose 
as this in the way of retaliation. As soon 
as Hat had gone ashore, he had shaved, 
got the pumps to suck, oiled a winch, 
and had even started, against orders, to 
loaf guiltily over toward the bowling- 
alleys, where delectable crashes could be 
heard from time to time, when a window 
in the Scoville’s apartment was thrust 
up, and a fragment of icicle fell on 
his coat collar. Ruby Scoville’s haunted 
face was framed there indistinctly, she 
beckoned to him in 
That imploring gesture seemed to tally 
with the very motion of his heart, and 
with the perfumed essence of his day- 
dream. He dashed out of the alley on 
the run, and entered the building undis- 
guisedly from the front. 

Scoville, the inventor, it appears, had 
been put into a villainous frame of mind 
that evening. He had been experiment- 
ing this time with a kind of looking-glass 
with a rose infusion in it that made a 
woman look as if she had more color than 
she really had. You may know, perhaps, 
that the ordinary looking-glass fastens 
on the cheeks like a leech, and sucks 
blood out of them, and people conse- 
quently look a lot more ghastly to them- 
selves than they do to others. 

It was certainly the height of irony on 
Seoville’s part, after hard bone-labor 
had robbed her of her bloom, to hand his 
wife a piece of glass and try to hoax her 
into thinking she had the color of a girl 
again. Mrs. Scoville had thought her- 


voiceless fashion. 
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self justified in breaking the thing over 
his head and shattering it into a thou- 
sand fragments. A simple impulsive 
act, yet freighted with strange conse- 
sequences, for, naturally, it had gotten 
under Scoville’s hide, to begin with. He 
Was a polite man in company, but he 
could be the fiend incarnate in the bosom 
of his family. He always wore a choke 
collar and a black tie, and when he 
smiled it provoked odd satirical creases 
in his lean cheek. 

It seems that on this 
made at her, hammer and tongs. 
Scoville shut 


oceasion he 
Mrs. 


and locked her bedroom 


door against him, thrust up her window 

to get a breath of air, and, unluckily for 

both of them, saw Tyler lurking there. 
By the time the rescuer had got into 


the apartment Scoville had stopped 
banging on his wife’s door, calmed down, 
and was dusting off his trousers and 
grinding bits of the glass under his heel. 

As soon as he saw Tyler, he first mut- 
tered, with cool ferocity, “Aha, our 


HE SHOUTED, “* THE SCHOONER S SUNK AT THE DOCK!’ 


friend Mahomet,” then smiled politely, 
told him to make himself at home, and 
slipped out past him, shouting back that 
he had something cooking in the labora- 
tory. A devil's broth, evidently. 

*'That’s how he goes on all the time,” 
said Ruby, in a hot whisper, coming out 
of the bedroom, “until, honestly, it’s got 
to the point where I fear for my life. In 
the clouds one minute and down my 
neck the next. I wish I was dead and 
out of it all.” 

She brought a crooked dustpan and 
began to sweep up the powdered glass, 
while Tyler, who knew the ice was thin, 
at first scarcely moved. Then he began 
to slide the chairs back in their places 
noiselessly; he stooped and fixed his tie 
at the mirror on the sideboard, and he 
was suddenly arrested by Ruby coming 
up close to him, and saying, faintly: 

“Are you happy with that woman?” 

“Ts a man happy with his jailer?” in- 
quired Tyler, cryptically. 

“Exactly what I thought,” said Ruby, 
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“T knew she 
Why don’t you 


ashore and let her go her own gait? 


shutting her lips hard. 
made it hard for you. 
stay 
Why ruin your own life just keeping up 
pretenses?” 

“IT told her that not an hour ago,” 
Tyler said. “IT told her I meant to stop 
She 
said that if I did it would be because the 
schooner was on the bottom.” 

“What did vou say to that?” 

“T told her,” said Tyler, defiantly— 
“T told her I had half a mind to pull the 
plugs myself, 

Ruby nodded, and presently they 
divagated into other paths. Time passed 
the still tarried. It was 
nearly midnight when Ruby, who had 
begun to think it strange how Scoville 


like 


ashore—and guess what she said. 


She went off hopping.” 


and rescuer 


it wasn’t him— 

started nervously. 
“What was that?” 
“What was what?” 
*'That 


the window,” 


stayed away 


she whispered. 
noise. It seems just outside 
answered Ruby, “as if 
somebody were choking, or there! it’s 
much louder.” 

The noise, in fact, became suddenly 
very loud and menacing, a horrid bub- 
bling or gurgling close under the window. 
In point, of fact it was the Perfect’s 
drowning agonies. Ty ler whipped out 
of the room, but in the course of ten min- 
utes he was back, as white as plaster and 
covered with snow. 

“Somebody has pulled the plugs!” he 


eried. “The schooner’s on the bottom 
now!” 
“You can’t meani t!” said Ruby, 


blanching. “Why, how. strange 


when it was the very thing you had in 
mind to do yourself!” 

“Did TI say I had it in mind?” in- 
quired Tyler, and sank into a chair. A 
queasy feeling had taken him in the pit 
of the stomach. He was just about sick 
over it 

“You'll get the credit for it, anyway,” 
Ruby said, fixing her faded eyes on his. 
“You might as well make up your mind 
to that.” 

Tyler gulped. 


He put one hand up to 
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his flame-colored mustache. He was as 
white as a sheet and a very much sobered 
man. 

“What line do you propose to take 
with her now?” asked Ruby. 

“Tm through,” said Tyler, in a husky 
voice. “She'd rip me up and tear me 
crosswise for this. I’m going to light 
out—to-night.” 

*'To-night?” breathed Ruby, going to 
the “You're 
Where could you go in this snow? 


window. man. 
it’s 
up to your middle already, and_ still 
falling.” 
That was true. It was twelve miles to 
the nearest railroad, and for that matter 


crazy, 


nothing moving on the rails. He was 
trapped. It was going to be a case of 
the mountain’s coming to Mahomet 


again, but this time with a difference. 

* What the devil am I to do?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Tl tell you what to do,” said Mrs. 
Scoville, leaning across the table toward 
him after a wild look toward the door of 
the laboratory, “until it blows over, any- 
She put her lips to his ear and 
whispered the one word—* Hide.” 


how Zi 


The handtub Minnehaha had lain idle 
since the days when Hat was foreman. 
Hydrants had been installed about town, 
the four towns had been redivided, and 
the old fire-house practically abandoned. 
It was situated not a stone’s throw from 
the old Fryling place, where Hat and 
Lena had spent the night. 

By great good luck they found the 
Whistler in his stall. The town meeting 
had voted to sell the horse,a government 
official had ordered him shot, but he had 
neither been sold nor shot, nor in any 
way dismantled, and out of sentiment 
the town meeting had voted in his hay 
as usual. 

Hat backed him into the fills of the 
Minnehaha, and he was off like mad, 
plunging into drifts with a motion all his 
own. Hat held the reins, with the flaps 
of a corduroy hunting-cap pulled over 
her ears. Lena sat aft all iced up and 
shivering like a dog. 

















THE 


When they came to the bridge at the 
Inlet they saw a cloud of smoke pouring 
up beyond the sardine-factory. 

Hat yelled back to Lena, “It’s the 
Huddle all right.” 

“Tt’s a dreadful morning for a fire,” 
Lena said. “Oh, 'm so deathly afraid 
of fire, too, and always was, from a lit- 
tle child.” 

“There's reason to 
be with that gang 
they got to fight it,” 
Hat retorted. “They 
probably 





can't re- 
the 
hydrants are, for one 
thing.” 

“And everything 
iced up the way it is, 
too,” Lena added, 
“and with that 
weight of snow on the 
roofs, I shouldn't 
wonder if th ey 
wouldn't need much 
encouragement to 


member where 





collapse. The whol 
town ‘Il go.” 
Insurance agents 
had more than once 
said, darkly, that if 
the Huddle went the 
whole town would go. 
The Huddle con- 
sisted of a vast stack 
of wooden waterside 
houses, perched on 
piles. This col- 
lection seemed to have rifted in there 
naturally, like sea-wrack, without much 
regard to the laws either of architecture, 
hygiene, insurance, or privacy. Outside 
staircases staggered up and up, with 
dreamlike insecurity, Jagged phantoms 
of the builder’s art. 
struts, props, poles, and brackets of one 
kind and another, stuck out at divers 
No two of these houses were of 





Hay beams, rods, 


angles. 
the same size or complexion. Some were 
peaked-roofed; some were hip-roofed, 
or flat-topped, with a coating of tar and 
gravel. They leaned every which way. 
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On the port side of the Perfect the 
Huddle put out a blunt tentacle sea- 
ward in the shape of a baggy old building 
that had been used as a sail loft, and 
later cut up into storage and tenements 
It was here that the Scovilles lived. To 
starboard of the schooner was the rotted 
wharf to which she was tied up. 


ALL THE TIME,” SAID RUBY 


The wind happened to be northwest, 
thus blowing the flame and smoke away 
from the vessel, but her canted mast 
proclaimed her helplessness, and the 
dangers with which a shift of wind would 
threaten her. 
nously. 

It was certain that if the wind should 
check in the least little bit the whole 
Huddle would go up like kindling, like 
tinder, like a wax wafer. It had been 
suffering any time this last ten years for 
somebody to touch a match to it, in the 
view of certain knowledgeable citizens, 


Hat’s eye glistened omi- 
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When Hat with the Minnehaha and 
the hose-cart banging on behind drove 
down the alley leading to the Perfect’s 
slip, things were pretty much at a stand- 
still. The pressure in the hydrants had 
died somehow, and a rumor was going 
around that the pumping-station had 
gone to pot, owing to a total lack of coal. 

Flame and smoke were coming out 
from under the eaves of the building in 
which the Scovilles had their domicile, 
but a trifle forward of their apartment. 
The chief of the fire department, not 
seeing any logical way to pitch into it, 
was rather ina stupor. He was standing 
out on the end of the wharf in a long 
overcoat, and the boys, volunteers all of 
them, were in no hurry about forming a 
bucket brigade as long as there was any 
chance of arguing the fire out. 

Imagine the cheer that was set up all 
round when the old Minnehaha came 
rounding on them like an Etruscan 
chariot. 

“Come on, boys!” she yelled. “Snake 


that hose out of the box and hook into 
the cistern under the bowling-alleys 
first. We got to take this water where 
we can find it.” 

‘The hose, an old-fashioned line made 
of leather, riveted in the seam with iron 
rivets, had been a good deal chewed up 
in former battles, and spurted sizable 
fountains at a dozen places in its scaly 
hide. It terminated in a brass nozzle of 
monster proportions, and this nozzle was 
equipped with twin handles like a loving- 
cup. Two lengths of suction hose com- 
municated with the tank of the hand- 
tub Minnehaha. 

This hose having been dropped into 
the cistern, the brakes were manned, 
and Hat led the line out of the alley and 
up an outside staircase on the street side. 
Some of the boys who had had rubber 
hats dealt out to them went surging up 
those crooked stairs to the left of the 
bakeshop, yelling like mad, everybody 
giving orders, nobody taking them, out 
on that roof over the hardware-shop 
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where all the fish flakes were, in at a door 
hat was there, up 
painted blue, and dotted all over with 
heel marks, and there they stood with 
the sweat rolling off their chins, and fire 
in their eye, and pointed a stream of 
water in the general direction of the 


some more steps 


eaves of the house. 

The the water began to 
tease down some plaster in the north 
attic, where a room had been par- 
titioned off, and in no great while the 
water was cascading down those blue 
stairs again in a deluge, all of it that 
hadn’t gone off in steam, and part of an 
old baby-carriage came with it. 

They couldn't for smoke and 
steam, that the fire had started at the 
eaves of the house on that side, and fol- 
lowed the rafters up to the peak where 
nothing stopped it but the saddle-board 
and what snow there was astride the 


force of 


see, 


roof. 

“If that flame pokes through the roof 
it’s all over but the shouting,” 
shouted neighbor Furlong. 

There was some baled hay stored up 
there somewhere, word went round, and 
that hay had heated up and shed so much 
steam that a man couldn't see the length 
of his own nose. But through it all a 
tuft of scarlet presently appeared just at 
the top of the valley where the ell joined 
on. It came spurting up through a 
mound of melting snow and slush, and 
neighbor Furlong yelled: 

“She’s done for now all right, all 
right.” 

“So you say,” said Hat. ‘Well, we 
might have made out to duck it down if 
we had had men on the job. Come on; 
beat a retreat before this roof falls in on 
us, and get that hose out back, lively.” 

Hat’s next stand was on a roof in an 
angle of the two buildings on the water- 
side. This roof had a little fence with 
fancy lathed pickets round it, and a 
lot of stiff, snowy linen hanging on the 
line that had been forgotten overnight. 
There was a flight of three or four steps 
supported by ornamental wooden brack- 
ets, leading up to the back door of one 

Vou. CXLL—No ~94 
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of the tenements over the store, and the 
back of the house here ran out and all 
but met the flank of the Scoville estab- 
lishment at right angles, or nearly at 
right angles. 

People who felt free to put their hands 
in their pockets and simply use their 
brains were going around inquiring how 
it caught, and receiving all sorts of 
Some said it was 
spontaneous the hay 
that somebody else had seemed to re- 


fantastic answers. 


combust ion of 


member was stored somewhere on the 
premises. Others averred that somebody 
had been allowed to sleep up there 
and knock out pipe ashes on the floor. 
But the weight of opinion was that the 
inventor, Scoville, had been up to some 
more of his monkeyshines. 

“There he is,” said Zinie Shadd, “up 
there behind Hat, holding onto the hose 
as big as life, with his ears pinned back.” 

“Is anybody in the building?” 

“They don’t know.” 

Others were already asking whether 
there was any insurance, and if the fire- 
men were getting the upper hand. To 
this it was said by some that the policies 
had expired on Saturday, and they had 
neglected to renew them. Furthermore, 
that the fire was practically out, all but 
in that one corner, and they were going 
to get a stream on that right away, and 
duck it Others said that the 
building as it stood was a mere shell, and 
was likely to collapse at any moment. 

The opinion of this faction was rein- 
forced, during a wild snow flurry, by « 
renewed vomiting of black smoke, the 
roar of a collapsing but unseen wall, an 
eating, crackling sound, and a lurid in- 
ternal light visible on a multitude of 
wrinkled small window-panes for one 
instant as the mass of smoke dragged 
clear of the body of the building. 

Hat for her part had not been idle. 
Icicles hung from the skirts of the great- 
coat; she stood in slush up to her knees, 
and women who knew said she wore the 
thinnest kind of thin stockings, too, and 
soft moccasins. But, as if to compensate 
for that, her face was like a piece of raw 


down. 
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beef, and she had had her brows and 
lashes burned away by venturing too 
near the blaze on the other side. In her 
left hand she carried the lid of a wash- 
boiler as a shield against fire and falling 
objects, and with her right she elevated 
and depressed the nozzle of the hose as 
the occasion seemed to demand. 

During a lull she appeared at the 
kitchen door of the up-stairs tenement 
hereinbefore mentioned, and sang out to 
the woman there, Mrs. Chadwick, widow 
of the hardware merchant, to get a pot 
of coffee on the stove for those men on 
the hose. 

Mrs. Chadwick, 
that the last time her husband had shin- 
vled putting slate 
shingles on, but no, he wouldn’t hear to 
it, and now she must suffer for it after 


complying, moaned 


she had advocated 


he was dead and gone. 

“Shingles!” said Hat, hoarsely. “My 
God! woman, you could dig a grave on 
that roof of yours, and not get down to 
the shingles through that snow. Get 
Get me a piece of 
piping out of the loft. That's bet- 
‘em down there gawk. 


me a long pole. 


ter. Look at 
They say it was curiosity killed the cat, 
but I guess if it had the same effect on 
people, this town would have been shy 
on population long ago. . . . That’s it.” 

Hat seized the lengthy piece of piping 
which Mrs. Chadwick withdrew from the 
loft of the shop, and went out into the 
slush again. Elmer Higgins had 
taken his place as leading man on the 
hose, with the inventor, Scoville, at his 


how 


elbow. 
“Now 
Hat,” 
“Taste makes waste, you know.” 
“That may all be, but it saves wear 
and tear,”” Hat snapped back. “If I get 
more action and less talk out of you, all 
of you, [ll be just as satisfied. 
Here, help me get this piping planted 
up against that chimney. If it comes 
over on us, you'll never know what hit 


don’t go at things headlong, 


said Elmer, in his steady tones. 


well 


you.” 


The chimney she referred to was 


placed in the roof of the building con- 
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taining the Scoville domicile, about a 
dozen feet to the north’ard of the sky- 
light in the storeroom, or it might be 
twenty feet. It was stiffened and held in 
an erect posture by a system of long iron 
struts, or, rather, hooks, which hooked 
into eyes imbedded in the mortar of the 
chimney itself. Three several irons of 
this description were affixed to an iron 
collar which the chimney wore about 
half-way down its sunburnt neck. 

Now all the hooks on the north side of 
the chimney had been melted away or 
burned at their base by the flames, and 
the chimney was seen by everybody to 
sway dangerously. Although nobody 
there was prepared to feel the full force 
of a thousand of brick falling on him, as 
the saying is, these volunteers continued 
standing by the hose, only muttering 
and casting apprehensive glances, the 
fear of Hat being heavy on their souls. 

“Oh,” moaned Mrs. Chadwick, 
“won't somebody warn that 
away from that chimney. 
hanging by a hair.” 

“Now, everybody!” yelled Hat, for 
with Elmer’s aid she had now got the 
length of piping planted against the 
chimney’s iron collar. They shoved. 
The chimney held fast, budged, started 
a hair’s-breadth, swayed, toppled, or 
seemed to topple. A little mortar fell 
out around its base, then with dizzying 
slow certitude it leaned, all of a piece, 
and fell prostrate across the roof with a 
pulpy crash, through the snow, through 
the roof, through the rafters, and in a 
direction away from the firemen. It 
broke fairly over the skylight, and a gen- 
erous consignment of lumpy brick fell 
through that opening. 

Hat was groping in the slush for the 
nozzle of the hose when a cold bony fore- 
finger sank into the back of her neck, and 
a voice exclaimed: 

**T guess the fat is in the fire now. 

This was Scoville. Every one but Hat 
had just observed a human hand grap- 
pling with the coaming of the skylight, 


womanh 
It’s only 


and then for one fateful second two 
heads were revealed to the gaping multi- 
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tudes below. Hat’s eagle eye could not 
be long in grasping the significance of 
these apparitions. ‘They were the heads 
of Tyler and his one-time inamorata, 
and they disappeared with the same 
celerity that had attended their materi- 
alizing. 

“Smoked *em out at last,” said Mr. 
Scoville with interested zeal, the whites 
of his eyes showing very plain. 

In point of fact, Tyler and Scoville’s 
wife were just about coming to that 
same conclusion, 

Ruby had hidden the mate of the 
Perfect in this old loft the night before, 
meaning him to stay there until the 
affair blew over, as she put it, and in the 
morning, as soon as Scoville disappeared 
into his laboratory, she had taken up 
breakfast to the refugee. 

The four whistles from the sardine- 
factory found them there together and 
the turmoil round the environs of the 
house apprised them that the place was 
on fire that to rush 
out, things being as they were, was to 
jump out of the fire back into that 
frying-pan. 

“My God!” cried Tyler, sweat start- 


somewhere, and 


ing on his brow, ““when things get going 


against a man, it’s hard for them to 
know when to stop, ain’t it?” 
“This may be all nothing,” Ruby 


whispered, with a hand on her heart. 
“Tt may be a false alarm.” 

“Maybe I can still get away on the 
water side,’ said Tyler, shakily. 

He had picked a coil of rope out of 
what Ruby called a heap of “refuge,” 
and he now stumbled toward the back of 
the loft to see if he could force the locks 
of a door, long out of use, which 
swung outwardly, half-way up the sea- 
ward wall of the building. The bolts 
had rusted, and after vain strivings 
Tyler came back with his eyes starting 
out of their sockets. The smell of smoke 
was getting plain. 

*Dished,” he cried. ‘“ All is, we've 
got to make a dash for it.” 

This dash revealed to them that they 
had tarried too long. The only other’ 
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exit was now blocked for them by a mass 
of smoke and flame. 

“No use getting excited,” Tyler said. 
“We can always get out that skylight.” 

He went back to his rusted door in a 
panic. Ruby followed, getting gradu- 
ally all worked up, and they were here 
when the brick from Hat’s chimney fell 
into the loft. In this crisis they had 
appeared together in the skylight. 

Ali eyes were, of course, immediately 
Hat 
Would she leave him there to 
burn with Ruby Scoville, or would she, 
as the saying is, save him from himself? 

As people learned later, that brief 
glimpse had changed all Hat’s ideas of 
where the fire was, and how it should be 
fought. Lena Kidder said, after it was 
all over: “Some people would have said, 
‘Let them burn,’ and turned away, and 
not thought any more about it, but that 
simply wasn’t in Hat’s make-up. She 
just said to herself, ‘There are lives to 
he saved,’ don’t you see, without going 
into the morality of it at all.” 

Hat yelled down for them first to hook 
a ladder into the eaves right under the 
skylight, but the eaves were rotten as 
There 
was nothing substantial underneath to 
plant a ladder on. That old sail loft 
came out flush with the timbers of the 
wharf, and the tide had cracked the ice 
all up into small flakes with its last ris- 
ing. The very piles were swollen and 
distorted, and were set under things gen- 
erally as thick as barrels in a cooperage. 

Hat stood there taking it all in, and 
Lena from below that had 
wheeled round and was sizing up the 
Perfect. The schooner’s foremast was 
canted over so as to point out the sky- 
light in question like an accusing finger, 
but a rope dropped from the eyes of the 
rigging would have failed the side wall 
of the burning building by some twenty 
feet. This point was, however, consid- 
erably higher in the air than the sky- 
light through which Tyler had put in an 
appearance, 

Just then the firemen at her back be- 


turned on to see how she would 


take it. 


cheese, and the hooks tore out. 


saw she 
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gan to shout out that the cistern, on 
which they had hitherto depended, was 
empty. Sure enough, nothing but a lit- 
tle froth and foam was coming out of 
that nozzle with its beard of ice. 

“Ask the chief what comes next,” 
Elmer said, in stentorian tones. 

“Chief!” Hat velled. “Somebody hit 
that chief over the head for me, will 
you? He’s getting more owlish every 
minute. Here, jerk that tub down on 
the flats, some of you, and hook her into 
a hole in the ice.” 

A four-foot stone embankment lay 
between the Minnehaha and the flats, 
but that was no obstacle to the gang of 
sixty or seventy fishermen who had come 
ashore all oiled up to see the fun. They 
laid hold of the Minnehaha thirty on a 
side, hove her up, lighted her along, 
hopped her down over those snowy 
stones as if she weighed no more than a 
raised biscuit. At one swoop they 
brought her down on the flats, glittering 
brass, fat gooseneck, tank, little red 
wheels andall, and witha whoop anda yell 
they strung out on the brakes and hooked 
into salt water with the suction hose. 

The time was when that same hand- 
tub had pumped through twenty-two 
hundred feet of line, but that, of course, 
was into barrels, and instead of a healthy 
squirt there was only a quiet dribble at 
the nozzle. 

Everybody had been so wrapped up 
in what was happening to the tub that 
they hadn't given Hat a thought. But 
the captain of the Perfect never waited 
for the minds of other men to move, and 
when they came to look at her again she 
was half-way up that ice-clad foremast 
with a coil of new rope around her 
neck. When the shrouds failed her, 
she went swarming up a_backstay; 
and although twice, when she could 
all but put out her hand and touch 
the eves of the rigging, she slid down 
again as smooth and solid as a counter- 
weight, the third time she fetched it, and 
got a round turn and a couple of half- 
hitches, Heaven knows how, around the 
topmast. 


“Oh,” moaned Lena Kidder, “if that 
isn’t heaping coals of fire on his miser- 
able head! She’s going to swing over 
there, I know.” 

In fact, Hat was seen to drop the coil, 
kink her legs around the swaying rope, 
slide down twenty feet or more, and, 
communicating a pendulum-like motion 
to it, begin to swing over and back, over 
and back, coming nearer to the skylight 
every time. The Huddle was black with 
open-mouthed people, who suddenly 
began to yell and dance like so many 
raving maniacs when they saw that she 
would fetch it if she went on as she was 
going. Word went round that Tyler had 
scuttled the schooner, and that there 
was method in Hat’s madness. 

“If I know the woman, she will string 
him up,” said Mr. Scoville, pleasantly. 

All eyes attended the gyrations of the 
lady. She had now all but landed in the 
gutter; with the next swing she was 
scheduled to go plump through the 
yawning skylight as neatly as a deep- 
sea lead; but hold—in the very moment 
when she was up-ending her foot to fend 
herself off from bringing up against the 
glass frame, two hands appeared on the 
coaming, out came a lean shank, with a 
foot on the end of it as wide as a shovel, 
and gave a shove against her instep. 

There was a roar out of the crowd 
loud enough to wake the dead when they 
saw her coming dangling back, her colors 
flying, and just mad enough to grit her 
teeth in her sleep. Tyler used to say 
afterward that it came over him to do 
as he did just like the impulse to jump 
off a high place. But really, credit for 
that extraordinary maneuver goes to 
Ruby, who had shrieked in his ear, 
“Don’t you let that woman come near 
us!’ when she had caught sight of her 
spiraling in mid-heaven the swing just 
before the last. 

Tyler’s own feelings were mixed when 
he found his wife imminent—appallingly 
so. He was hideously uncertain what 
her motive was in this attempt at a 
rescue, for one thing. At all events, he 
shoved her off, and almost in one and 
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the same motion dropped back into the 
attic. 

With Hat’s next swing the crowd 
shrieked out to her to look what she was 
running into. Sure enough, there pro- 
truded from that contested breach in the 
fortifications five horrid iron prongs six 
inches long, fixed upon a white-ash han- 
dle—a mud-eel spear, which Tyler in his 
desperate straits had snatched up for 
want of some more elegant defensive 
weapon, 

Hat went spinning backward into 
space once more; she lost impulse; she 
burst out of herself one way, too, for that 
matter, and there was need upon her to 
take account of stock, but she was far 
from being a beaten woman yet. 

“Leave it to Hat to find a way to put 
a fire out,’ as Lena Kidder said. 

After that setback at the skylight, 
Hat wasted no time in repining. She 
came down, hand over hand, yelling out 
long before she hit the schooner’s rail 
for those nincompoops to lend a hand, 
and get that hose up on the dock side 
and into the shrouds. 

She tucked the nozzle under her arm, 
sang out to the others who were on the 
hose to come after her and string them- 
selves out in the shrouds every twenty 
feet or so, and started swarming up 
again, with blood in her eye. She cried 
down from a dizzy height to the men on 
the handtub to lay out there and let her 
have it for all they were worth. They 
spat on their hands, bent their backs, 
and jumped the Minnehaha clear of the 
ice at every stroke. 

That old leather hose filled out as 
hard as iron; Hat curled it once around 
the eyes of the rigging, pointed the nozzle 
for the skylight, and let them have itfair. 

That was certainly the last straw, 
from Tyler’s point of view. His first 
impulse was to crouch down under a 
table, with Ruby fainting in his arms, 
but Hat, who was high enough in the air 
to see what she was doing, flooded them 
out of there handily, with one cold enor- 
mous jet. 

“We'll see if I can’t extinguish the 


— 
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pair of you,” she yelled, gritting her 
teeth again. 

They took refuge behind the baled 
hay, but the fire had got into the heart 
of that, and, besides, another broadside 
from the pulsating Minnehaha sent them 
spiraling out into the open again. A lot 
of old Jobster traps in under the eaves 
began to float out, and Hat shrieked, 
“Crawl into one of those, why don't 
you?” but the witticism was lost in the 
general uproar which followed the ap- 
pearance of the eel-spear again, this 
time with a handkerchief impaled on one 
of the tynes. 

“That means surrender,” said an ex- 
cited woman on the wharf. 

Mr. Scoville, smiling one of his satir- 
ical smiles, took a toothpick, out of the 
corner of his mouth, and said, blandly: 

“Now watch. 
some interesting developments in a min- 
ute or two.” 

He was right. In fact the words were 
not out of his mouth when all hands 
were suddenly deafened by an explosion 
the roof ad- 
joining the one under consideration sub- 
sided with a snaky motion, a red spit of 
flame came out with evil brilliance in 
the heart of a snow flurry, and the whole 
dilapidated building, first working un- 
derfoot like a wicker basket, or yielding 
like a piece of sleazy goods, began to go 
down with a majestic motion, joint by 
joint, forepart and hindpart, like a 
camel. The fire had reached Scoville’s 
laboratory! 

Immediately Hat signaled them to 
shut the water off. Almost before they 
could obey the order, there came another 
turn to the affair. The explosion had 
jarred the ice flakes loose that were piled 
up on the port side of the Perfect. Be- 
sides, the tide had ebbed a good bit, and 
the schooner, whose forefoot was nicely 
balanced on a stone abutment there, and 
whose equilibrium had depended on a 
feather’s weight, suddenly began to sink 
down on the port side. 

**She’ll roll over,” cried Lena Kidder, 
despairingly. 


There are going to be 


in the house somewhere; 
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Not quite. The foremast lowered 
until Hat, stationed at the eyes of the 
rigging, was actually within reaching 
distance of her wretched husband, and 
there it hovered, oscillated, stopped. 
Tyler, standing there on the ragged edge 
of nothing, seeing tenon desert mortise, 
and red-hot window weights fall out and 
hiss on the ice, and floor beams cata- 
pulling through rotten walls, cried out 
to Hat in panic terror: 

“For God’s sake, Hattie, lend a hand 
here, will you?” 

Hat hovered immense and grim there, 
peering over the eves of the rigging, and 
clutching the nozzle handles. She thrust 
out her jaw—that jaw which has been 
likened to the stene-crusher which the 
town meeting had voted to sell and no- 
body could be found to buy—she low- 
ered herself, all that drooping, quaking 
weight, making 
which still protruded, as a prop, and 
withholding the haven of those mighty 
arms from the stricken Tyler, who had 
turned toward them at last, she cried 
out: 

* Not 


mister.” 


use of the eel-spear 


until you choose between Us, 


“Well, say,” said Mr. Furlong at a 
later hour to his wife, “‘warn’t it for all 
the world like Hat to speak out in her 
own time and in her own way? There 
wouldn't been woman in a 
thousand would have recollected to dic- 
tate terms at a time like that. But it 
Was jest as easy as rolling off a log for 
Hat. Tyler hadn’t no choice in the 
matter, not what you could call choice, 
situated as he was then. He see Hat 


have one 


was top dog—she was never anything 
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but top dog, somehow—so he put up his 
arms to her, and hung round her neck 
like a long-lost brother, and Ruby 
hanging to his heels. 

“Hat come down with Tyler in her 
arms—she had passed out Ruby to one 
of those volunteers in hopes he would 
drop her, see—and she in with him in 
under the bowling-alleys where there 
was a hot-water heater, and got the 
clothes off him and some dry things 
onto him, jest as natural as playing 
house. 

“Of course it come out later that she 
hadn't no call to be offended. It seems 
that inventor, Scoville, was mad as a 
dog—actually insane. He had pulled 
the plugs out of the schooner himself, 
and set fire to the Huddle, too. It was 
jest a frolic for him. But it took a 
woman like Hat to see how to take ad- 
vantage of it. Whenever she gets an 
advantage, she says herself, she likes to 
double-rivet it.” . 

“So they made it up, did they?” was 
Mrs. Furlong’s grim comment. 

“T wouldn’t want to see a lovinger 
couple,” answered Mr. Furlong. “Tyler 
see there was something working against 
him, so he jest put his cards all on the 
table, and they didn’t show ace, face, 
or deuce. The last I see of them Elmer 
Higgins was helping her across the 
street with Tyler, and Elmer says, ‘Tell 
’em to ring “All out,’ Hat,’ and he 
grinned like an idiot. 

***T guess a fire is liable to break out 
in anybody’s house,’ Hat says, jest like 
a kitten. ‘But who would have 
thought,’ she says, getting a grip on 
Tyler, ‘that I would have been the one 
to throw cold water on it?’ ”’ 
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friend than the Abbé Dimnet. 


Always a student of American life and manners, and 


numbering among his friends hundreds of Americans who have come to know him abroad, 


he recently revisited this country after an absence of twelve years. 


He came to raise funds 


for the Catholic University of Lille. His mission took him to many parts of our country. 
His notes on American life are the first published result of his travels. 


ONCE heard an intelligent American 

woman remark that the common 
peoples are the real representatives of 
their respective nations. Cultivated 
people are very much alike in most 
countries. They show a tendency to 
generalize; to get rid of the impedi- 
menta of thought, belongs to cultivated 
minds in every country, but it is no- 
where so visible as it is in America, 
except, possibly, in France. The differ- 
ence between the best kind of conversa- 
tion in London and in New York lies in 
the fact that even brilliant English 
people prefer facts and preserve the 
national taste for anecdotes, whereas the 
American shows a quick way of over- 
hauling his data, obviously tending to 
seize them under their more general as- 
pects. The German mark which Berlin 
or Jena sometimes left on the American 
professors I used to meet twelve years 
ago seems to have completely worn 
out. 

However—luckily for America—the 
waste of brilliant thoughts and felicitous 
speeches, which is the only extravagance 
of the French, has not found its way into 
even the most sophisticated milieus in 
the United States. Once or twice I 
thought I saw it few 
drawing-rooms or clubs in Chicago—the 
clever, culture-cultivating modern Bos- 
ton, now that Boston has become charm- 
ingly simple and mellow—but it was a 
mistake; the pleasure which Americans 


appear in a 


take in the play of their minds does not 
let them forget sober reality. I was con- 
stantly conscious of this at a congress of 
Catholic writers and 
which I was courteously invited. A 
brilliant Irishman was every now and 
then asked to play off the facets of his 
wit, and did so to universal admiration, 
but as soon as he sat down and the happy 
smile on the lips of the audience sub- 
sided, everybody went back to facts, 
and an almost British atmosphere set in. 
I noticed, with positive envy, that the 
more convincing and illuminating an 
orator was the less applause he received. 
In France even a Cato or 
could not escape the destructive homage 
of applause—I saw the echo of many a 
valuable speech killed by that barbarous 
uproar. 

Solid common sense of this kind be- 
longs to the entire American population, 
but the flower of culture which I loved 
so much in the more refined circles is 
practically restricted to them; and 
wealth, good clothes, and good looks be- 
ing distributed in the United States, as 
in all lands of opportunity, by a blind 
goddess, the traveler is sometimes star- 
tled by surprising contrasts. 

I remember a splendid-looking, ele- 
gantly dressed young man in the Mon- 
treal to Buffalo train; no duke’s son 
would have looked more distinguished. 
He started a literary conversation with 
the passenger opposite me—a McC'!I 


sociologists to 


a Socrates 
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girl, whom I am only waiting for a 
chance to report to her dean for imag- 
ining that Vanity Fair is a dull, old- 
fashioned book. I became attentive, 
and I shall not easily forget my surprise 
at hearing this young god declare his 
partiality for a love story enlivened by 
“a kid with lots of deviltry in him.” He 
went on for a long time in perfect inno- 
cence, 

I do not think that such a contrast 
would be possiblein Europe; the noureau 
riche may once bring a gloom to the 
house decorator’s brow by asking him 
whether the books, too, are included in 
the sum agreed upon for a complete 
bookcase, but he will hardly repeat the 
slip; his first chance of learning how to 
play the comedy of culture will be seized 
upon, and improved, and in no time he 
will know how to avoid dangerous reve- 
lations by restricting himself to “Good 
thing!” in speaking of a picture, or 
“Capital, this!” in speaking of a book. 
Nay, he may become a master of the 
jargon of literary or artistic admiration. 

| have often wondered at comfortable 
business men with sound, healthy minds 
reading the illustrated weeklies from 
cover to cover, Including the advertise- 
ments, till their minds grew faint and 
they yvawned pitifully. Books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers to such persons are 
only substitutes for cigarettes. 

In fact, passengers with a taste for 
speculation keep to that incomparable 
club, the smoking room of the Pullman 
car—and I learned a vast deal in that 
harrow space, 

Uneducated Americans get bored the 
moment they are left to themselves; you 
see them fidget, look round, produce a 
furtive whistling, fumble for a cigarette, 
or have recourse to their chewing-gum. 
The mere cud of contemplation has no 
charms for them, and thinking seems an 
insufferable ordeal unless it is imme- 
diately to result in action. 

To tell the truth, Americans think too 
quickly. I have seen a business man 
call his secretary the moment an ideé 
gleamed in his mind, and dictate a docu- 


ment which an hour’s consideration 
would have improved wonderfully. 

The power of the American lies in his 
capacity for beginning over again that 
which lack of proper preparation has 
destined for failure. The weakness of 
the Frenchman is his inveterate pro- 
pensity to defer action till every possi- 
bility has been envisaged, or to amuse 
himself with complicated romances of 
enterprise never to be carried out. It 
takes a war to compel him to lay out his 
inventiveness in practical ventures. 

The press, with a few well-known 
and universally respected exceptions, 
does not endeavor to counteract this 
intellectual laxity American newspa- 
pers provide far too much that is merely 
cinematographic. The reporter in most 
of them is king, and he is the victim of 
a formula from which he never seems to 
escape. He insists on calling whatever 
he writes “a story” till the word reacts 
on his methods. It is in vain that you 
try to give him thoughts, or even that 
during his conversation with you he 
shows evident interest in the more intel- 
lectual aspect of things. The moment 
he is released and finds himself in his 
shirt sleeves at his typewriter, a story 
comes. 

One day in a large city in the Middle 
West I had special reasons to keep the 
story out of a certain interview on which 
I founded very practical hopes. So, 
when the reporter I expected arrived—a 
nice man with a pleasant expression and 
manner—I was prepared with a care- 
fully written statement which I just 
handed in to my visitor. While he read 
and I pretended to go on with my letters 
I could see on his face complete satisfac- 
tion, which I put down to the fact that 
his work was practically done for him. 
In fact, he left without asking me a 
single question, and I was delighted at 
my own stratagem till the next day my 
eyes fell on the initial words of the inter- 
view: 

“*No!’ exclaimed the Abbé, a sharp- 
eyed, energetic Frenchman . . . .” 

It is a fight in America between the 
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cinema or the story on one side and the 
university on the other. I, who spend 
my life erying over the deficiencies of 
the French newspapers, am_ surprised 
that no American philanthropist ever 
thought of the value which a newspaper 
published with the intention of teaching 
people how to think would have. 


American idealism is now at last a 
recognized fact. I remember the days 
when this conception had to displace an- 
other, wrongly supposed to be diametri- 
cally opposed, the idea of American prac- 
ticality, but that fight has been won. 
America may be, some time or another, 
accused of being exaggeratedly idealistic, 
but even the most furiously selfish utter- 
ances from the champions of the * Amer- 
ica and nobody else” idea will not con- 
vince the world that idealistic America 
is not. 

Idealism means a taste for ideas, and 
ideas are intellectual visions. In fact, 
there is nothing that the American ad- 
mires more than what he precisely calls 
vision. 

This respect for the capacity certain 
men possess to see where others see not 
is not only a noble trait in the American 
nature, but it has a dynamic virtue, pro- 
duces talent, and gives a unique chance 
to people who have something to say. 

Like everything else in human nature, 
it is apt to go astray and occasionally 
does so. The average American is credu- 
lous—I think I like him for it—and 
imagines greatness where there is only 
novelty. 
for the quickly changing American fads, 
When I go back to America in a few 
months I have little doubt but I shall 
find theosophy and psychic medicine as 
flourishing as when [I left, but delicate 
people will have ceased to grow strong 
by standing on their heads ninety-five 
morning and evening; 
something else of equally unexpected 
magic virtue will have been found. 

Fads are laughable, but they are en- 
couraging, as occasional extravagance in 
a normally generous man is encouraging 
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This tendency is responsible 


seconds every 


to people who need his help. My coun- 
trymen have no fads, but they lack 
responsiveness, and whoever has tried to 
work for anything primarily requiring 
enthusiasm must have felt the contrast 
between France and America painfully. 
Everybody knows that, many 
inventions were born on French soil, 
hardly any were given a fair chance 
there. 


while 


In most cases the inventors died 
on the eve of seeing at last their visions 
realized, or they saw them plagiarized 
The French 
love ideas, love to play with them, to 
enchant themselves with their possi- 
bilities, but they leave them after that. 
They feel certain that those attractive 
things will make their way somehow, and 
they do not bother about humdrum de- 
tails of practical realization. 


and successful elsewhere. 


Certain phrases of religion in America 
real virtue. It is by no 
indifferent matter that the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish com- 
munions should speak of themselves as 
the Three Sisters. Nor is it insignifi- 
cant that the adjective Jewish (which 
in British English reters only to things) 
should in American English apply 
mostly to people. The difference re- 
vealed, and partly created, by this usage 
is astonishing. The consequence is that 
in New York a Jew does not mean quite 
the same thing as a Jewish person. The 
word Jewess is hardly heard at all, and no- 
body is afraid of calling himself Jewish. 

There is a tendency in America to 
present religion as a mere means to hap- 
piness, or even as something useful. The 
Saturday advertisements emphasize this 
modern point of view with the outspok- 
enness of business. People are coaxed to 
church as they are to the cinema, and 
the consequence seems to be that they 
feel partly condescending, partly taken 
in, when they go there. 

Faith-healing will no doubt be soon 
given a prominent place, and nobody 
should complain, as this practice is 
strongly founded on Scripture, tradi- 
tion, and reason as represented by 


possess a 


means an 
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Psycho-Medicine; but why should Mrs. 
Eddy have had to think of it first? 

The tendency to outrun everybody in 
utility is day after day more marked. 
On February 12, 1919, I copied the fol- 
lowing from an address given at Pitts- 
burgh by Reverend Doctor Thompson, 
of Chicago: 


There is every reason why our churches 
should fit up rooms with cozy corners where 
there is not too much light, so that city 
young persons may do their love-making 
inder favorable circumstances. 


Sermons are no longer suffered to be 
dull. Sometimes they are positively 
amusing. This, of course, used to happen 
not infrequently in the past, but it was 
due to the quality, not to the effort, of 
the preacher. Now the intention is 
apparent. A non-Catholic friend of 
mine preaches as Chesterton writes; 
his sermons leave on one the impression, 
invigorating yet not quite comfortable, 
that the world is crazy, but that we had 
better be prepared with some reserve 
of sense and seriousness if we want to 
live in it. 

It has occurred to me sometimes that 
we Catholics think too often of death 
and what comes after death; that we 
console ourselves too easily for a man 
living a life of no particular nobility if 
he dies what is called “a good death.” 
But in America people, even religiously 
inclined, seem to think so much of the 
present life that they are unmindful of 
the next. Were it not for theosophy or 
the planchette many would hardly give 
a thought to the actual existence of the 
dead, which in Catholic countries is such 
a prominent feature of the religious life. 
No Protestant will admit of purgatory 
(although many give definitions of it 
under the names of reincarnation or 
purification), and very few still believe in 
hell. There is a third proposition which, 
of course, is highly satisfactory, but 
even this is seldom and only vaguely 
mentioned. My that 
America aims too exclusively at being an 
earthly paradise. 


conclusion — is 
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A Frenchman who had no other belief 
than that which Unitarians teach would 
probably appear as cold as an atheist 
and as cynical as a skeptic. But I have 
met Unitarians in Boston whose religion 
—not only their souls—was decidedly 
warm and embracing. The generous 
American nature is largely responsible 
for this, as is also the fact that to a 
Frenchman Unitarianism would mostly 
be a negation, whereas to Channing it 
was only a broadening. A Bostonian 
would shiver over a Paris fire which gives 
the native an impression of luxurious 
comfort. 


I prefer the monotony of the rosary 
beads to many a harmonious, but hope- 
lessly colorless, prayer I have heard in 
America, just as I can get more out of a 
peal of bells than out of much so-called 
music. 

The examination of conscience which 
the Episcopalians carried on for months 
in 1919 and 1920, and which they called, 
not altogether accurately, their nation- 
wide campaign, can be proposed for 
imitation to anybody, whether an indi- 
vidual or a community. French Catho- 
lics would do well, too, to copy a gigantic 
card index which the American Catho- 
lics have accumulated in an office at 
Washington, and which tells them ex- 
actly where they stand. 

When people make such inventories 
they not only obtain a clear view of 
their possibilities, but they almost in- 
evitably discover the best method to 
turn them to account. 

I shall never forget the tender feeling 
which the Red Riding Hood girls of the 
Salvation Army gave me, ringing their 
bells over their Christmas pots at the 
bleak street corners downtown. They 
ought to have looked cold and worried; 
they did neither, and, oh! how elo- 
quently they rang that bell! 

I humbly request kind Americans 
who mean so much that is good to my 
native North of France to dissuade some 
people from trying to make Protestants 
of us. We should only be poor stuff, as 
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my own Protestant friends no doubt 
realize. A Frenchman is better in his 
native unconverted state. 

If I were a rich Protestant and wished 
to improve religion in France I should 
adopt a truly American method. I 
should go straight to headquarters and 
do my best really to develop Catholi- 
cism. I should endow seminaries, found 
convents, encourage people who fast and 
go barefooted, send the best Catholic 
literature to country priests who, with 
their eight hundred francs a year, are 
too poor to buy, or even hear of it. Alto- 
gether I should act like the Chicago peo- 
ple who had planned building the most 
modern of new hospitals at Reims, but 
found on investigation that it would be 
much wiser to repair a magnificent sev- 
enteenth - century Hétel Dieu, which 
managed to stand the brunt of the 
higher explosives, and only needs a lit- 
tle modernizing. 

In fact, the sum of money which I 
brought back from America, and which 
came largely from non-Catholies, was 
destined for a Catholic, if a philan- 
thropic, institution. Were these con- 
tributors wise from the sectarian point 
of view? This side of the question did 
not seem to worry them much. Were 
they wise from the religious point of 
view? Undoubtedly, for one improve- 
ment is worth a dozen changes where re- 
ligion is the issue. 


American women are far and away the 
prettiest, youthfulest, and smartest 
(clothes and brains) women on earth. 
They can also be the sensiblest, kindest, 
and helpfulest, the hardest-worked— 
no, I mean the hardest working—and 
they have no rivals for charitable enter- 
prise. They have a wonderful capacity 
for being excellent housekeepers, even 
though they may seem not to keep their 
houses more than a few minutes in the 
morning, before flying away, and an 
hour or two in the evening when they 
drop exhausted on a sofa. They are 
good mothers, good daughters, and good 
sisters, and their husbands, who ought 


to know, proclaim to the whole world, to 
the earth and to the stars, to the believ- 
ing and the unbelieving, that they are 
incomparable wives. I am ready to 
testify that they are invaluable friends. 
But somehow the American Woman has 
faults from which American women are 
free, and the latter frequently criticize 
her, to the disgust of the uncompromis 
ing American man. 

Everybody in America is agreed that 
Britishers are to be avoided as husbands 
—TI record what I have often heard. 
Why is it that the said Britishers used, 
in past generations, to become—and 
excellent New 
England husbands the moment they 
were transplanted in the uxorious Amer- 
ican soil? Because there were, and still 
are, more men than women among emi- 
grants, and economic laws concerning 
the scarcity or abundance of goods apply 
in every case. In England and France, 
and generally in all old countries, there 
is a providential excess of women, and 
men choose. 


even now still become 





A Frenchman marries when he needs 
help; an American marries when he can 
afford it. ‘ 

American men are unrivaled in their 
politeness to women, even when they 
are not American gentlemen; but, apart 
from the latter, they do not always con- 
vince the observer, who sometimes 
suspects the possibility of an imitation, 
of a ritualism, or of an investment. 


American women expect (very rightly) 
from their husbands the same atten- 
tion which French husbands receive 
from their wives. The American hus- 
band expects nothing, and for what 
he receives the Lord makes him truly 
thankful. 

“We are pampered toys,” an Amer- 
ican lady told me in a distinctly resent- 
ful tone, “but we only know it when our 
husbands, after keeping every trouble 
from us, suddenly die.” 

If the abstraction called The Amer- 
ican Woman could be met with, I should 
ask her whether she really likes to see a 
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dozen men in her drawing-room watch 
her the whole evening and bob up with 
military precision the moment she half 
rises to ring the bell; whether she would 
not prefer her escort to think of what he 
is saying to her instead of concentrating 
on where she walks, skipping to the un- 
protected side of her the whole time; or 
whether she likes being supported across 
the road with infinite precautions, as if 
she were a very ill person or a very brit- 
tle object; or, on the contrary, firmly 
grasped below the shoulder and wafted 
to the other side with the triumphant 
ease of long practice. 

I have kept a picture representing 
three exceedingly well-known American 
men watching a lady go down a deck 
stairway. She is spoken of as a sports- 
woman, and would probably think noth- 
ing of scrambling down a rope ladder if 
it amused her. The steps on which she 
appears are broad and comfortable, but 
the gentlemen with guiding and sup- 
porting gestures smile at her achieve- 
ment with the same wonder and delight 
as if she were a baby for the first time off 
the gocart. Meanwhile the lady her- 
self smiles in her furs like coy Phoebe 
between two clouds. 


I do not mind being pent up with my 
sullen kind and kept away from the 
ladies wherever I see the ghost of a rea- 
son, but sometimes the reason is diffi- 
cult to discover. What have we men 
done? 

“One of the managers,” the 
spokesman for the telephone girls who 
were quitting work at Norwalk, “placed 
a large piece of brown paper on the front 
screen door. This not only prevented 
fresh air from entering, but it prevented 
us from getting a peep at the few men 
who pass through the hallway. Iam not 
beating around the bush. We 


said 


lead 


shut-in lives and admit we like to get a 
look at a man once in a while, even 
though he be only a married man.” 
This valuable evidence shows that it 
is not the women who want the men to 
herd away from them; it cannot be the 
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men, either; therefore it must be the 
secret council of Prohibitionists, and the 
American man is on the eve of being 
fooled again. 


Englishmen are always surprised when 
a foreigner notices with astonishment 
the petition in the Litany “ that the no- 
bility and gentry may have understand- 
They have heard it so often that 
they notice it no longer. Americans are 
almost as surprised when they are told 
that Ibsen in some recent incarnation 
must have inserted “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” in the austere constitution of 
their country. To many these words 
are not by any means a familiar quota- 
tion, and when they hear it they are 
emphatic in their denial that it ever had 
any effect on the national disposition. 
On the other hand, they are quite as 
strong in their belief that happiness is 
the right, or even the duty, of man, and 
that whoever thinks differently must be 
an old Puritan or a dyspeptic Calvinist. 

French people still cherish the lesson 
handed down from the simple medicine 
of past generations, that you stand a 
good chance of being well if you keep 
“vour head cool, your feet warm, and 
your heart cheerful.” But cheerfulness 
to the French of those wise epochs was 
the same thing with content, and con- 
tent is terribly near resignation. The 
French girl was (and still is) taught that 
il faut souffrir pour étre belle, and neither 
she nor her brother was very much sur- 
prised to read in their religious books 
that we must suffer in order to be happy. 
Happiness in its highest meaning was 
regarded as something sacred, the initial 
stage of the celestial bliss. The crude 
modern notion which we express by the 
word happiness was condemned as an 
idol or a mirage born of the heat of pas- 
sion, and was branded as mere pleasure. 

To-day, in spite of a powerful effort 
on the part of many thinkers to show 
that happiness is only a vision like lib- 
erty or equality, the impulse given by 
the doctrine of perfectibility a hundred 
and fifty years ago is still felt, and some 
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mortals will be unhappy because they 
do not find themselves quite radiantly 
happy. 

I should advise American mothers to 
keep the pursuit of happiness out of 
their daughters’ constitution if they 
cannot keep it out of their country’s. A 
girl who is given to understand every 
minute that she has a right to a good 
time is sure to declare before long that 
she wonders when the good time is com- 
ing, even if she has it at every hour. 
Do not make fastidious artists in happi- 
ness. Keep on the safe Puritan side; it 
does not always mean thin lips and 
spectacled eyes shooting reproach 
around at random. I am afraid the idea 
of happiness is made an obsession by 
a great deal of apparently moral litera- 
ture. There is certainly a relation be- 
tween the mushy advice daily doled out 
to hair-splitting girl questioners by 
dozens of Aunt Margarets or Cheery 
Mabels in the provincial newspapers, 
and the stuff we read last March in the 
pitiful diary of that Ruth Somebody who 
killed herself in Chicage because, she 
said, happiness was only a word. 


I heard a good deal that was unpleas- 
ant to me because some American sol- 
diers spread the notion that French 
women were loose, French churches were 
empty, and empty were most of the 
French cradles. 

An American writer who lived in Paris 
many years—Mr. Theodore Stanton— 
had to refute a statement made by the 
research secretary of a powerful “dry” 
organization to the effect that, “owing 
to the low moral standards of France, 
the destruction of this country has only 
been postponed—she will be eaten by her 
own vices.” 

These impressions are those of super- 
ficial observers, generally predisposed by 
so-called universal admission (French 
literature immoral, legal existence of 
vice) to make inferences in only one 
direction. I used to counteract these 
notions by facts. I would ask Catholics, 
“How do you account for the presence 
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in that corrupt country of mine of many 
more nuns and monks than America pro- 
duces?” and non-Catholics, ‘‘ How could 
those decadents be the same men who 
fought at Verdun and patiently endured 
the trenches during four years?” 

The same impressions can also be 
created by positive falsehoods. The 
powerful press owned and inspired by 
such a well-known American that I need 
not give his name once printed a so- 
called Parisian invitation to extraordi- 
nary dancing parties which I vainly tried 
to put back into the French language; 
it kicked at the indecency, thereby prov- 
ing the impossibility of the charge. 
There was also circulated an anecdote 
concerning a French girl who married 
seven American soldiers. Ask any 
American who married even once in 
France, and knows what an enterprise 
it is, whether polygamy on such a scale 
is thinkable. 

This cant at the expense of France 
irritates many American young men; 
it revolts most American women, and it 
angers every American officer who, bet- 
ter situated than his soldiers, had a 
chance to see something of a French 
family. These men and women feel, 
sometimes confusedly, that indulgence 
in this virtuous indignation arises from 
that strange interest in vice often de- 
nounced by English and American 
moralists—not moralizers—which, feel- 
ing disinclined to blame itself, only con- 
demns the louder what has attracted it. 

Sometimes one finds oneself in the 
presence of sheer hypocrisy. I find less 
fault with the readers—I mean the buy- 
ers—of a certain illustrated gazette pro- 
vided with a most unexpected title than 
with the above-mentioned press magnate 
who inveighs against French immoral- 
ity, but helps the sale of his newspapers 
by daily and daring pictures of bathers 
in summer, of ballet dancers in winter. 
Also notice how greedily the same news- 
papers pounce on every account or legal 
document that offers the kind of interest 
which is sometimes described as scan- 
dalously French. 
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A great deal of the unfavorable com- 
ment passed on French morality comes 
from appearances. I could not help no- 
ticing that America is more virtuous in 
the daytime than by lamplight, and Mr. 
Stanton concluded the letter I men- 
tioned above with the following remark: 


Anybody who really understands this 
matter in so far as it regards France—I say 
really understands it, for not one American 
in a thousand who runs through Paris grasps 
at all the true situation—knows that this evil 
is not one whit more virulent in France than 
it is in other countries, not excluding the 
United States. There is often a difference in 
form, in practice, but in the main the same 
thing is there, no weaker and no stronger.— 
Times, Sept. 13, 719. 

It also comes from the deep diversity 
in point of view noticeable between 
America and France, and which is, as 
usual, the outcome of habit. The French 
would be shocked if they saw what 
passes entirely unnoticed in Chicago 
during the months when this town be- 
comes a very charming summer resort— 
men and women walking the streets in 
the same costume which elsewhere is 
only tolerated between the wave and 
the bathing machines. Again I find 
skeptics when I assure my countrymen 
that the love letters American boys and 
girls of fifteen exchange have no bad 
effects whatever. And the divorce ques- 
tion is as much a source of illusions in 
America as it is in the countries where it 
is a less frequent practice. Americans 
used to think that many French girls 
proved disloyal wives because they had 
made a mariage de convenance, and one 
still meets with a few who have not 
ceased to think it is so. But is it not 
true that many a divorced couple in 
America started out with an undoubted 
love match and would have sworn that 
their lives would be perfectly Edenic? 
On the other hand, is one very much 
surprised to hear an experienced Amer- 
ican magistrate say that sixty divorces 
out of a hundred are not caused by any 
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real incompatibility, or, above all, by 
any cruelty, and would never have taken 
place had not one of the parties had a 
more or less sudden vision of greater 
happiness in a new venture? The fact 
is that in America, as well as in France, 
we are confronted with the substitution 
of the right to happiness for a moral or 
religious principle. I am ready to admit 
that there is more sincerity and more 
morality in American life generally than 
is found in Europe. But it would be 
unwise to put this down to the influence 
of divorce. There are European coun- 
tries in which divorce has long been 
practiced and which are not supposed to 
be exceptionally sincere or moral. This 
superiority of America, in my opinion, 
comes from the uncompromising spirit 
of the American woman. 

One third cause for the severity with 
which some Americans are inclined to 
judge France is a capacity for illusion 
which is not at all insincerity, but might 
sasily be mistaken for it. This self- 
illusionment appears strikingly in the 
questions one hears in the United States 
concerning the low birth rate in France. 
I have heard them whispered by people 
who had very small families themselves, 
and knew that I knew it. These people 
were not insincere; they were only 
speaking in the name of America, 
vaguely remembering the large Irish, 
Canadian, or Italian families which keep 
up the birth rate in the United States, or 
possibly feeling hereditary pride in the 
tradition that their own great-grand- 
mother had seven sisters. A comforta- 
ble, uncritical state of mind like this can 
belong to excellent people, and I have 
found it in Europe, too. Virtue by 
proxy is a distortion of patriotism, but 
how easily it can be regarded as an 
aspect of patriotism! 

The real truth about French morals 
will be known and testified to by the 
American students who are flocking to 
the French universities. They will have 
a fair chance to see and judge. 
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BY GORDON 


A a table in the rear of an evil- 
smelling wine shop not far away 
from the Cathédrale du Sacré-Cceur, 
and hence in one of Paris’s most mys- 
terious and dangerous districts, sat two 
men. Except for the proprietor, who 
served them brandy from time to time, 
they were alone. Except for the un- 
certain light of an oil lamp that stood 
on the table between them, they were in 
darkness. 

One of the men was known by his 
associates as Le Lapin—the Rabbit. 
He was reputed to be very agile on his 
feet and was known to be dexterous 
with a knife. Indeed, only the week 
before he had proved to be dexterous 
with a knife. He had black hair, a 
small black mustache, black eyes, and 
a blue-black, closely shaven chin. He 
had been born on the sidewalk and had 
fallen to the gutter; but he had been 
in jail only twice and for short sentences 
both times. That was probably be- 
cause he was both dexterous and agile. 

The other man, although dressed in 
a similar Apache style, was quite unlike 
the Rabbit in all other ways. He was 
called by his fellow thieves and assassins 
Monsieur Georges—and the title indi- 
cates the respectful admiration in which 
he was held by men who, as a rule, 
have neither respect nor admiration for 
anyone. Monsieur Georges was amaz- 
ingly good looking, in a blond, boyish, 
pink-and-white way. He might have 
been thirty years old, but he looked 
younger, and in his face was none of the 
sly viciousness that disfigured and aged 
the face of his friend, the Rabbit. 
Monsieur Georges, indeed, had a very 
cheerful, innocent face—almost a che- 
rubic face, with its big blue eyes, its 
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pink cheeks, and its pleasant, disarm- 
ing smile that revealed perfect teeth. 
Nevertheless, his mouth was over small 
and shaped like a woman’s. That was 
the only flaw. He, unlike the Rabbit, 
had been born in the purple, and, if 
he had reached the gutter, he at least 
showed no evidence of its slime on his 
person. 

“Yes, my friend,” the Rabbit was 
saying, dejectedly, “they have me at 
last, and this time it’s—chck,”’ and he 
drew his hand swiftly across his throat 
in imitation of a knife. 

Monsieur Georges nodded moodily. 

“As you say,” he agreed, “it looks 
bad. When an accomplice betrays one 
there is little to be done. You can hide, 
of course, for a while.” 

“Bah! A question of a day or two. 
What’s the use? I've about made up 
my mind to drop quietly into the Seine 
and stay there. That, at least, would 
annoy the police. They like to execute 
their victims themselves.” 

Monsieur Georges answered nothing 
for a space. Then he beckoned to the 
proprietor of the wine shop and, holding 
up two white fingers, said, “Encore 
deux.” 

When the order had been filled, and 
the two brandies placed in front of 
them, he leaned across the table, staring 
fixedly at the Rabbit. 

“My friend,” he said at length, “I 
don’t desire to urge suicide upon you. 
I say nothing in favor of it, although I 
confess that, in your predicament, I 
van find nothing adequate to say against 
it. But if you have actually made up 
your mind to kill yourself, you can 
render me a great service.” 


“What do you mean?” asked the 
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Rabbit, manifestly surprised. “How 
can a suicide render anyone a service?” 
Monsieur Georges smiled his pleasant 
smile. 
“IT admit,” he 


could not often be so: 


“that it 
but in your case 
and mine you could undoubtedly be of 
great On certain 
occasions in the past it has been my 
good fortune to aid you in a small way. 
If you wish, you can now pay that debt 
a thousand times over. Meanwhile, I 
drink to your good health.” 

The Rabbit, unappreciative of the 
irony of the toast, drained his glass at a 
gulp. When that 
he said: ** You're a queer sort, Monsieur 
always have been. But you've 
been a good friend and I'm willing to 
be a friend to you, even if it’s the last 
thing Ido. So tell me what you want.” 

“It is very simple. I 
commit suicide in my name. 
Paris to believe that 
dead.” 

“But you’re mad,” 
bit. 


my corpse for yours. 


answered, 


assistance to me. 


was accomplished 


Georges 


want you to 
IT want all 
it is I who am 


objected the Rab- 
“The police could never mistake 
No 
ever were more different.” 

Monsieur 


two men 


Georges shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You me,”’ said he. 
“T have no interest whatsoever in lead- 
Monsieur 
I only desire that I, 
myself, the man I was before I was 
thought dead. 
After all, my friend, you must know 
that before I was Monsieur Georges I 


misunderstand 


ing anyone to believe that 
Georges is dead. 


Monsieur Georges, be 


one else—bore other 
name. Well, that name I want 
killed. Now do you understand?” 
“Yes,” said the Rabbit, 
understand.” 
“And you'll do it for me?” 
The Rabbit did not answer at once. 
Ilis mind, perhaps, was not so agile as 


Was some some 


it’s 


“now I 


his limbs. 


* Encore deux,” said Monsieur Georges 
to the proprietor, and when they were 
forthcoming he raised his glass and said, 
To my death!” 


se 


cheerfully, 
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The 
shudder. 

“And you'll do it for me?” persisted 
Monsieur Georges. 

The Rabbit nodded. 

“Yes, [ll do it for you. But how 
shall I your identity—your 
former identity—whoever you were?” 

“Very easily indeed. I had thought 
of all that before I made the proposition. 
I have some old visiting cards. I have 
a ring—this ring here—with my real 
name engraved on the inside of it. I 
have—I have—” he stumbled a little 
and then continued, hurriedly —*‘I have 
a photograph of my wife—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Rabbit. 

“Yes, yes. I have all those things. 
They will be ample. They will be found 
on you—that will be enough, for I 
assure you that none of my relatives 
will come to view the body. They do 
not care to see me again, either alive or 
dead. But you will bave a remarkable 
obituary notice in the newspapers, my 
friend. The headlines will report the 
suicide of Georges - Christophe - Jean- 
Marie, Vicomte de Chenavard, alias 
the Rabbit! How does that suit you? 
Ah, I see you are a little surprised. You 
have reason, for it is surprising, is 
it not?” 

He got to his feet and drew from out 
of his breast pocket a small leather 
holder, marked with a gold crest. From 
the holder he extracted three visiting 
cards and tossed them face up on the 
table. From another pocket he pro- 
duced a faded photograph of a very 
beautiful young girl, which he placed 
beside the cards. Then he took a gold 
seal ring from his finger and tossed it on 
top of the rest. 


Rabbit could not repress a 


assume 





“There,” he said—‘‘there are your 
pieces didentité!”’ 

The Rabbit sat regarding him in 
silent amazement. He reached out 


slowly to pick up one of the visiting 
cards, and he read aloud the name and 
title of Monsieur Georges. 

“Vicomte Georges de Chenavard,” 
he read. 




















“Exactly,” said the other. 

“Well,” said the Rabbit, still gaping, 
“if I'd been you I'd never be here.” 

“Don’t be so sure. One never knows.” 

*“What—what did you do?” 

“Ah, my friend, I shall not bore you 
with that recital. It is a long one and 
has very little humor in it. . . . Let us, 
rather, return to business. If it is the 
same to you, may I suggest that, in- 
stead of drowning yourself, you use a 
revolver? It would be unfortunate, 
you should the cards and the 
photograph be seriously damaged by the 
water. And, really, the revolver is no 
more unpleasant.” 

“You think of everything,” mur- 
mured the Rabbit. 

*Thave to,” agreed Monsieur Georges. 
“For me, this suicide is most important.” 

“Of course,” said the Rabbit. “Any- 
thing you suggest. It makes no 
difference.” 

“Thank you,” said Monsieur Georges, 
with a sigh. “Then we may consider 
the matter settled?” 

“Yes,” said the Rabbit. 

Monsieur Georges extended his hand. 

“Good-by, Rabbit,” he said, ear- 
nestly. “You are a good friend... . 
To-night?” 

“Yes,” answered the Rabbit—‘to- 
night. Here—as soon as you leave.” 
And he put the cards and the photo- 
graph in his pocket, and placed the 
seal ring on his finger. 

““Good-by,” he said... . 

Monsieur Georges paid the proprietor 
on his way out. In the street he paused 
outside the door to listen; and presently 
he heard a muffled report of a revolver. 

“There,” said he, “goes Georges- 
Christophe - Jean- Marie, Vicomte de 
Chenavard. May God have mercy on 
his soul!” 


see, 


Two years later, at the same table 
in the same wine shop, Monsieur 
Georges sat with a companion; but 
this time his companion was a woman. 
She was known as Kiki, and she be- 
longed to Monsieur Georges. Kiki was 
Vou. CXLI.—No. 846.—96 
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a product of the Montmartre, even as 
had been the Rabbit—the poor dead 
Rabbit, no longer agile and dexterous. 
As one looked at her through the smoke- 
stained air of the wine shop one saw 
that her coloring was rudimentary— 
red, white, and black. Against the 
black of her hair her skin was paper 
white, and against the white of her 
face her wide mouth was scarlet as 
some “‘venomous flower.”” There were 
no mezzotints about Kiki. 

While she talked to Monsieur Georges 
she leaned forward with her elbows on 
the table and her chin in her hands. 
They were talking about the Rabbit, 
for although the Rabbit had been dead 
for two years, one still talked about him 
in the district. 

“That he should have been of the 
nobility,” said Kiki—‘that still as- 
tonishes me.” 

“It astonishes everyone,” said Mon- 
sieur Georges, calmly. “He did not 
resemble much an aristocrat.” 

“T should have been less surprised 
had you been the aristocrat, Georges. 
You might well be, with your clean 
linen and your white hands.” 

**Nature is capricious,” said Monsieur 
Georges, sententiously. “Heredity 
sometimes counts for “nothing. One 
finds pearls in the gutter and pigs in the 
palaces. I am, of course, the pearl in 
the gutter.” 

Kiki frowned at him, her black eye- 
brows meeting and forming astraight line. 

‘**You puzzle me,” she said. ‘‘ Where 
did you learn to speak the way you do? 
You don’t talk like the rest of us. I 
have often wondered.” 

“Why,” replied Monsieur Georges— 
“why should I talk like the rest of you 
when I am admittedly more intelligent 
than the rest of you? I study con- 
stantly; I read good literature; I strive 
always to improve myself. And I do 
things on a grand scale. You never 
find me picking a pocket for a louis or a 
gold watch. No; I only steal when 
the stakes are high. That, too, is be- 
cause I am intelligent.” 
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Kiki still scowled at him. 

“You are too intelligent,” she said, 
irritably, “‘and too conceited. You are 
contemptuous of everyone—of me, my- 
self. I don’t like it.” 

“You don’t like it?” he drawled. 
“What possible difference does it make 
to me whether you like it or not? 
Moreover, I take this occasion to 
inform you that there are many things 
about you which J do not like.” 

“For example?” 

“For example, I do not like your 
amusing yourself with Jean Lebeeuf. 
If I see you with him again I will kill 
him and I will leave you. That would 
annoy both of you, I think. Would 
it not?” 

The last was a purely rhetorical ques- 
tion and demanded no but 
Kiki, to his surprise, appeared to be 
Finally 
she said, “It would doubtless annoy 
Jean to be killed, but it wouldn’t annoy 
me should you leave me.” 

Monsieur Georges regarded her close- 
lv through narrowed eyelids. Then he 
leaned back in his chair and laughed a 
little. “You lie,” he = said, calmly. 
“You lie, but nevertheless remember 
what I have said. If I see you again 
with Jean I will kill bim.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered, slowly— 
“perhaps he would kill you first. You 
talk big, but you have never killed a 
man yet. That we all know. And 
why? Is it, perhaps, because you are 
afraid?” 

“No,” he said, grimly, “it is because 
I am not stupid. I get what I want 
without It is only the 
clumsy bunglers who are forced to kill. 
... What time is it?” he added, 
suddenly. 

* Midnight,” said Kiki. 
you ask?” 

‘I must go,” he said. “‘I am working 
to-night. An interesting affair—oh, a 
most interesting affair. To-night I 
shall amuse myself vastly, and, at the 
same time, the profits should be great. 
If all goes well I shall buy you a diamond 


answer, 


giving it some consideration. 


assassinating. 


“Why do 
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or two to-morrow. You 
that, Kiki, would you not?” 

She remained silent and sullen, 

“Come,” he said, gently—‘come, 
Kiki, wish me good luck. You are the 
only person I have in the world to 
wish me good luck.” 

She did not answer. 
eyes away from his. 

* Kiki,” he pleaded—* Kiki! We 
must not quarrel like this. Do we not 
love each other?” 

“How do I know!” she cried, exas- 
perated. 

He went over to her and, putting his 
hand under her chin, threw back her 
head so he could kiss her. She per- 
mitted it passively. 

*“There!”’ said he. 
know?” 

“Good night,” she said, listlessly— 
“good night, and—oh, well, if you wish 
it, good luck.” 


would like 


She kept her 


“Now do you 


Monsieur Georges proceeded rapidly 
to the house where he dwelt. It was a 
squalid house near by, but the two 
rooms in it that he occupied were not 
squalid. There were good rugs on the 
floor and good pictures on the walls, 
and in one corner stood a piano with a 
Chopin Nocturne open on the rack. 
Monsieur Georges was evidently some- 
thing of an artist. He changed his 
clothes hastily, tossing his blue-flannel 
shirt and the baggy corduroys disdain- 
fully to the floor, and getting into a 
quiet, well-tailored suit of dark gray, 
such as an eminently respectable citizen 
might wear. He put a pearl pin into 
his tie, took stick and gloves, and, 
since his costume was unsuited to the 
quarter, he went out more discreetly 
than he had come in. 

It was a night in early May. There 
was no moon, but a multitude of stars 
bung, blinking, over the city. Mon- 
sieur Georges, however, paid no heed 
to the heavens, for his thoughts were 
entirely of the earth—and very earthy. 
He was about to rob his father’s house. 
To his sardonic humor there was more 
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romance in that than in a spring night 
and a million stars. It was high ad- 
venture, truly, and he did not cease to 
laugh inwardly at the glorious inspira- 
tion. He wondered why he bad not 
thought of it sooner—it was such a 
sweet revenge, such an appropriate 
way to settle an old score. For two 
years, now, his father must have believed 
him dead and, so believing, probably 
rejoiced. Probably? No, surely. Had 
he not said that he wished him dead on 
that terrible day six years ago? 

Six years ago? Was it—could it be 
as few as that? To Monsieur Georges 
it had seemed a lifetime. But no, it was 
only six years. He recollected that it 
was in July, 1907, that he had com- 
mitted the forgery. And his father, 
who could easily have made good the 
amount and smoothed the matter over, 
had instead tried to hand him to the 
police. Oh yes, he remembered—he 
remembered his father’s grim, inexo- 
rable face as the old aristocrat had 
turned to one of the frightened servants 
and said, “Etienne, go tell Monsieur le 
Commissaire that I have a criminal in my 
house.” 

Oh yes, be remembered—he remem- 
bered Roxane, his young wife, weeping, 
pleading for him on her knees, her 
unbound hair lying, gold, across her 
breast. But she had pleaded to no 
purpose—her tears had fallen on barren 
ground from which had sprung no flower 
of compassion. Ah, Roxane! Surely 
she had loved him once, and, God knows, 
he had loved her. They bad had one 
year of happiness, at least, before their 
world went black. When he had leaped 
through the window to the balcony and 
thence to the courtyard he had heard 
her calling his name—piteously, des- 
perately—but he had not turned back, 
for he was crazed with the overwhelming 
desire of a free man to retain his free- 
dom. And he had retained it—he had 
escaped in spite of his own father. 

He emerged from the rue Lafitte 
into the grands boulevards, and joined 
the crowds that, even at that hour, 








were elbowing one another, singing, 
laughing, pleased with life. And Mon- 
sieur Georges swung his stick gayly and 
hummed to himself a little tune. He 
must not allow himself to become 
melancholy; he must not think of 
Roxane. No, rather, he must think of 
his father and of the excruciatingly 
humorous joke he was about to play on 
him. 

The house of the Comte de Chenavard 
was situated in the rue Pierre Charron. 
It was a large, old-fashioned house, 
built around three sides of a court. The 
fourth side of the court bordered the 
street, and was guarded from it by a 
huge iron grille in which were two 
gates—the large gate for the use of 
carriages and automobiles, the smaller 
one for pedestrians. To this latter gate 
Monsieur Georges had the key in his 
pocket, and he felicitated himself on 
having preserved it so carefully during 
all those long six years. 

Truly, he reflected, the whole affair 
was rendered for him ridiculously easy. 
He had but to insert the key, open the 
gate, traverse the court silently, climb 
up to one of the low balconies, pry open 
a window, and—well, there he was, 
with a perfect knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the house and an excellent 
idea of where its treasures were hidden. 
He laughed aloud as he swung up the 
Champs-Elysées under the chestnut 
trees and the stars. . .. 

As he had foreseen, his entry into 
his father’s house was a simple affair, and 
in five brief minutes he found himself 
standing in the library, flashing his 
pocket light on the familiar walls and 
furniture. Everything was unchanged. 
Above the carved mantel there. still 
hung Nattier’s portrait of the first 
Comte de Chenavard, who had served 
Louis XIV so well that the great king 
had granted him lands and a title. 
And on the opposite wall Monsieur 
Georges saw smiling down upon him 
the exquisite face of his mother, whom 
he had never known. He reflected, 
with a touch of sorrow, that there would 
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be no more Chenavards to add to the 
collection—no more, at least, of the 
direct line. Ah, well, it was unfortunate 
that his father should have, by a single 
brutal act, stamped out his posterity. 
Unfortunate and unforgivable. 

But, much as he should have liked to, 
Monsieur Georges did not remain long 
in the library. He was seeking loot, 
and he knew that at the back of the 
house there was a small room containing 
a cabinet, and in the cabinet was loot. 
Loot, moreover, that could easily be 
slipped into the pocket. 

He moved swiftly but quietly across 
the great hallway, and so well did he 
know his surroundings he had _ no 
need of his light. At the end of the 
hall he reached out, drew aside a heavy 
velvet portiére, and stepped into the 
little room of treasures. The cabinet, 
he remembered, was on the left-hand 
wall, next to the window. Yes, there it 
was—locked, of course, but he laughed 
at the lock. What fools people were 
who owned valuable things and did 
not guard them! He made use, now, 
of his pocket light and of a shining steel 
instrument. He was busy for perhaps 
thirty seconds; and then the cabinet 
door swung open and he commenced 
filling his pockets with booty. He knew 
exactly what he wanted to take: the 
large, unset emerald on the second shelf; 
the ring with the single sapphire that 
the Roi Soleil had given to his famous 
ancestor; the jeweled snuffbox adorned 
with a fleur-de-lis done in turquoises; 
several Limoges enamels, the work of 
Pierre Reymond, and coveted by the 
Louvre. There was, too, a cup of 
sardonyx with a handle in the form of a 
dragon studded with diamonds, emer- 
alds, and opals. This, however, was 
too bulky to fit in his pocket, so he 
determined to carry it away under his 
coat. That was his first mistake. 

His work accomplished, he shut the 
door of the cabinet and prepared to 
depart. He carried his light in his left 
hand, and in the hollow of his right arm, 
pressed closely to his side, lay the 


sardonyx cup. As he fumbled for the 
portiére the cup slipped from its position 
and fell with a crash to the floor. He 
stood aghast, cursing himself. He who 
prided himself on never bungling had, 
on this, his easiest job, made the mis- 
take of an overgreedy beginner. 

His second mistake lay in not in- 
stantly making a dash for the library 
window at which he had entered. In- 
stead he stopped to listen, hoping 
against hope that the sound had not 
been detected, or that, if it had, it 
would be ascribed to some innocent 
cause and not be investigated. He was 
quickly disillusioned. Even as he lis- 
tened, counting his heartbeats, the 
hall was flooded with electric light, 
manipulated, doubtless, by some up- 
stairs switch, and almost simultane- 
ously he heard footsteps on the stair- 
case. Then, presently, the portiére 
behind which he was hiding was thrown 
back, and he found himself face to face 
with his father. 

For the first few moments Monsieur 
Georges had all the better of the en- 
counter. The Comte de Chenavard 
had, for two years, believed his son 
dead, and one does not view a man 
returned from the dead with any great 
equanimity—especially if that man be 
one’s own son. So, at first, the advan- 
tage lay with Monsieur Georges, and as 
soon as he perceived this he recovered 
some of his habitual cool bravado. 

“Good evening, my father,” he said. 
“T regret that I disturbed you at so late 
an hour. But you should not have 
sat up for me.” 

The old man could only tremble 
and murmur, “Georges!” And again, 
“Georges!”’ His face was as white as 
his white hair. 

“Yes,” said Monsieur Georges, with 
a gesture — “behold, the dead has 
risen.” 

His father covered his eyes with 
shaking hands, as if he mistrusted his 
sight — or perhaps to shut out that 
which he did not wish to see. 

“Have no fear,” urged Monsieur 
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Georges, “I am flesh and blood. I am 
tangible enough to be handed over 


once more to the police. I am solid 
enough to be restrained by iron bars— 
granting, of course, that you succeed 
in getting me behind them.” 

The Comte de Chenavard lifted his 
head with an effort, and his hands 
dropped, limp, to his sides. 

“It was a mistake, then,” he whis- 
pered. ‘They were deceived?” 

“Yes, it was a mistake. I deceived 
them.” 

“You didn’t... ?” 

“No, I didn’t shoot myself. The 
police were wrong, as usual. You could 
have ascertained for yourself had you 
been willing to look at the corpse. 
But—bah! I knew well enough you 
wouldn’t condescend to do that.” 

“No,” repeated the old man, slowly— 
‘no, I wouldn’t do that. The police 
informed me that my son had shot 
himself.” 

“And then?” 

“And then I answered them that I 
had no son.” 

Monsieur Georges laughed unpleas- 
antly. 

“That,” said he, “‘ was in keeping with 
your attitude. That was consistent of 
you, and, you see, I relied on your 
being consistent. I told the poor Rab- 
bit that you would refuse to view me, 
dead or alive. . . . And—and Roxane? 
I suppose she shared your feelings?” 

“No. Roxane wanted to—to go. I 
was compelled to restrain her.” 

““Ah?” said Monsieur Georges, and 
fell silent. 

The old man hesitated awhile. It 
was clear that he had more to say— 
torturing things to say—but did not 
know how to say them. 

““Georges—”’ he began, at length. 

“IT am known as Monsieur Georges,” 
his son corrected him. 

The comte stared, uncomprehending. 

** As you will,” he said, patiently. 
“Monsieur Georges, then, it is essential 
that we—that I explain certain things 
to you. Before you go it is necessary— 
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it is vital—that you understand the 
situation.” 

“Why should I be concerned 
the situation? Why should I listen 
to you? There was a time, six years 
ago, I think, when you would not listen 
to me. I have not forgotten, nor shall 
I forget. Or is it that you propose to 
detain me in conversation while you call 
the police?” 

Chenavard made a supplicating ges- 
ture. 

“Please,” he 
It is not for my 
sake of Roxane.’ 

“Ah! For the sake of Roxane? You 
appeal to me in her name—and why?” 

The old man sighed. 

“Because,” he answered, gently— 
“because you once loved her.” 

Monsieur Georges stiffened immedi- 
ately and he and his father stood erect, 
staring into each other’s eyes. Mon- 
sieur Georges, however, was the first to 
look away. Perhaps there lay more in 
his eyes than he cared to reveal. There 
was a short silence. 

At length Monsieur Georges said, 
very slowly: “‘We will consider that 
your statement is_ true. . What, 
then, do you wish to tell me?” 

His father took him by the arm. 

“Come,” he said, “we will go to the 
library; we can talk better there.” 

“Very well,” said Monsieur Georges, 
and went with him without further 
protest. 

The Comte de Chenavard turned on 
the light of the reading lamp and they 
drew up chairs side by side beneath it. 

“Well?” suggested Monsieur Georges, 
“T am listening.” 

“You hate me bitterly,” began his 
father—‘“‘that, of course, I understand. 
And you will never forgive me. That, 
too, I understand. It is a strange time 
to say it, but it can certainly do no 
harm to tell you that I am sorry for 
what I did six years ago. I believe I 
did right, but I have never ceased 
regretting that I did right. I wish I 
had done wrong. I am explaining this 


about 


said—“I beg of you. 
sake I ask, but for the 
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now because—well, because I may 


never see you again.” 

“Quite so. I understand you per- 
fectly. Moreover, you wouldn’t have 
seen me to-night had I not dropped the 
sardonyx cup.” 

“Then,” said the comte, simply, “I 
am very glad that you dropped the cup. 
. . . But I will continue. I have told 
you that it concerns Roxane, what I have 
to say. As you know, as you remember, 
she pleaded with me to spare you that 
night—that night when I summoned the 
police.” 

“Yes,” whispered Monsieur Georges 
—T remember.” 

“After you escaped she broke down 
completely. We carried her to her bed. 
She did not leave the bed for four 
months. Brain fever, the doctors said. 
. . . She loved you, Georges. That was 
the difficulty—that was what we had to 
contend with.” 

“T have no doubt that you contended 
with it successfully.” 

The old man shook his head gravely. 

*“We nearly lost her,” he said. “It 
was a long while before we knew she 
would live. . . . And then, as soon as 
we could, [ took her away. We traveled. 
I endeavored to divert her. IT urged her 
to mix with people—to amuse herself.” 

* And, of course, to forget me?” 

“Yes, to forget you.” 

“And she did?” 

“Not until we learned of—of your 
death. Until then she had always 
hoped.” 

“My death, then—or, rather, my 
reported death, completed the cure.” 

“Yes,” agreed Chenavard; “it com- 
pleted it as far as it was possible to 
complete it. She ceased to hope when 
there was no longer any hope. The 
police, you see, had what seemed con- 
clusive proof that it was you—your 
ring, your visiting cards, and—and 
especially the photograph of Roxane.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Monsieur Georges, 
impatiently, ““I understand. I did that 
deliberately. It was all planned, of 


course. . . . And,” he added, after an 
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interval, “I think I did wisely. It is 
better that she should believe me dead. 
Yes, it is far better. . . . It would be 
better if I were dead.” 

The Comte de Chenavard leaned over 
and laid his hand on his son’s shoulder. 
The hand was trembling piteously. 

“My son—”’ he began, but could not 
control his voice to continue. Monsieur 
Georges sat gazing in silence into the 
empty fireplace. And as he waited the 
lines of his face softened and a more 
kindly light came into his eyes. He 
reached up and laid his hand over his 
father’s. 

“Tell me,” he said. “Do not be 
afraid. She—she is dead?” 

“No,” answered his father, “she is 
not dead. She is alive—with her hus- 
band and their child.” 

Monsieur Georges at first did not 
move, nor did he speak. Then, slowly, 
his head dropped into his hands. The 
curtains at the half-open window rustled 
a little in the draught, and the carved 
clock on the mantelpiece ticked the slow 
seconds away. Otherwise there was no 
sound in the room. 

At last Monsieur Georges stood up 
abruptly. Whatever emotion he had 
suffered seemed to have gone from him, 
and he was as calm and debonair as be- 
fore. Indeed, there was an indifferent 
smile at his lips—the smile of one who is 
witnessing a poor comedy. 

“T seem to be very much in the way,” 
he said—‘“‘a superfluous husband. Tell 
me, is she happy with—with her hus- 
band and her child?” 

“My boy,” answered the comte, “she 
is happy. It rests with you whether 
she remains so.” 

Monsieur Georges nodded. “We must 
not allow ourselves to become emo- 
tional,” he said. “The plot is com- 
plicated, but it is my fault that it is. 
Therefore, it is for me to find the solu- 
tion. I said awhile ago, you will re- 
member, that it would be better if I 
were actually dead. I now modify that 


‘ 





. 


statement and say that it is necessary 
that I should be actually dead. . .. There 
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is no more to the affair. . But pondering, weighing possibilities; then 


Roxane must never know. That is im- 
perative. For her, and for everyone 
else in the world, I have been dead two 
years. You and I—and only you and I, 
except perhaps the devil—will know that 
I died to-night. You can trust me, can 
you not? Here, I give you my hand 
on it.” 

The Comte de Chenavard stood up 
and held out his hand. 


“My son,” he said, gravely, “‘it 
would appear that the last of the 


Chenavards is the noblest.” 

Slowly, with the smile still at his lips, 
Monsieur Georges took from his pockets 
the large unset emerald, the ring with 
the single sapphire that the Roi Soleil 
had given to his famous ancestor, the 
jeweled snuffbox adorned with a fleur-de- 
lis done in turquoises, and the Limoges 
enamels by Pierre Reymond, coveted by 
the Louvre. 

*“Where I am going,” said he, “I shall 
have no use for these,” and he placed 
them side by side on the library table. 
Then he bade his father a cheerful good 
night and went out through the window 
by which he had entered. 


When Monsieur Georges reached his 
rooms that night he found them de- 
serted. The fact that Kiki was not 
there angered him unduly—angered 
him more on that night than it would 
have on any other occasion. He was in 
of consolation—of a friendly 
word, of a soothing voice. 

“She is with Jean Lebceuf,” he said to 
himself, and cursed her in a red rage. 
Kiki had been all that he had and now 
he no longer had Kiki. 

But presently his rage left him and he 
ceased to curse. Inspiration invariably 
calmed him, and it was inspiration that 
gripped him now. 

“She is with Jean Lebceuf,” he re- 
peated, but this time he put no bitter- 
ness into the phrase. Rather there was 
a touch of a smile deepening the corners 
of his mouth. He stood for an instant, 
gazing blankly at the ceiling of his room, 


search 


he said, aloud, “It is a solution—and as 
good as another.” 

He moved abruptly over to the night 
table beside his bed and took his revolver 
from the drawer, but before placing the 
weapon in his pocket he first opened it 
and carefully removed all the cartridges. 

“It is best to be on the safe side,” he 
reflected. “I might forget myself... 
my unfortunate temper.” 

Then he went to the wine shop where 
he had seen Kiki last. He opened the 
door boldly. There was no one there 
but the proprietor, who volunteered the 
information that Kiki had departed an 
hour ago. No, he did not know where 
she had gone. Yes, she had gone out 
alone. 

During the ensuing half hour Mon- 
sieur Georges visited six different bars, 
and in the sixth he came upon kiki and 
Jean Leboeuf sitting close together, 
drinking brandy from the same glass. 
kiki gave a little frightened scream, and 
Jean Leboeuf’s hand moved quickly 
toward his pocket. 

But Monsieur Georges said, pleas- 
antly: “Good evening. May I join 
you?” 

They stared at him uneasily and 
neither of them answered. So Mon- 
sieur Georges, heedless of their agitation, 
drew up a chair to the table and ordered 
one single brandy for himself and a 
double one for them. 

“It is perhaps best,” he explained, 
“that all three of us should not drink 
from the same glass. It delays the 
traffic. . . . Kiki, will you be kind 
enough to raise Leboeuf’s glass for him? 
His drinking hand, I perceive, is en- 
gaged in fondling his revolver, which thus 
far he has decided to retain in his 
pocket. You will help him, won’t you, 
kiki, for I am sure that he is thirsty? 
Also, it is good that a man who is about 
to die should first be warmed and 
heartened for the event. Death, I as- 


“sure you, is almost painless when one 


is full of brandy.” 
As he said this, Monsieur Georges 
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raised his own glass to his lips and 
emptied it. 

“Drink heartily, Leboeuf,”” he urged. 
“Tt will be your last.” 

Leboeuf regarded him sullenly. “Put 
both your hands on the table,”” he said, 
at length, “and I will drink. And it 
won't be my last.” 

“Certainly,” said Monsieur Georges. 

He stretched his arms straight out in 
front of him and laid his hands, palms 
upward, in the middle of the table. 

“No weapons, you perceive, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he observed, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Nevertheless, it will be your 
last drink, my friend.” 

At this Kiki spoke for the first time 
since Monsieur Georges had entered. 

“Don't drink, urged. 
“Can't you see that he means what he 
says? Assoonas your hand leaves your 
revolver he will kill you. You have 
only to look at his eyes to know.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Monsieur Georges— 
“behold the wonderful intuition of 
woman! Even Kiki, the the 
mire, possesses it. Leboeuf, if you knew 
Kiki as well as I you would be proud to 
lose your precious life for her. She has 
all of the vices and none of the virtues— 
a most unusual woman... . Well, 
Leboeuf, are you afraid to drink?” 

“No,” answered Leboeuf, “TI 
drink to your eternal damnation.” 

* Melodrama,” said Monsieur Georges, 
with a shrug. “Can you not keep in the 


she 


Jean,” 


rose of 


will 


vein of light comedy?” 
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Lebceuf’s hand quit his revolver 
pocket and he leaned over and seized 
the glass. Monsieur Georges watched 
him closely. Kiki watched Monsieur 
Georges, and suddenly she cried, “Be 
careful, Jean!” 

But she was a full second too late. 
Monsieur Georges had Leboeuf covered 
before he could drop his glass; and in 
the silence Monsieur Georges’s finger 
pressed the trigger. There came a low, 
sharp click—then another. And an- 
other. And, coincident with a fourth, 
came the loud report of Lebcoeuf’s re- 
volver, and Monsieur Georges fell for- 
ward on his face across the table. 

Leboeuf was shaking from both fear 
and relief; but gradually wonder el- 
bowed these emotions aside, and he 
stooped down to pick Monsieur Georges’s 
weapon from the floor. He opened it 
and examined it closely. 

“Empty!” he exclaimed, amazed, 
and then he added, slowly: ‘The fool! 
. . . The careless fool!” 

Monsieur Georges stirred a little on 
the table, and as he did so a thin stream 


of blood trickled from his side and 
mingled with the spilled brandy. With 


an effort he turned his head to face 
Leboeuf. 

“You are the fool, Leboeuf,”’ he whis- 
pered. “I have never killed a man— 
not even myself.” 

With that his body crumpled at the 
waist, and Kiki caught him in her arms 
as he fell to the floor. 

















STUDIES FROM BURNE-JONES S SKETCHBOOK 


FROM 


With Comment by 
HEN Sir Philip Burne-Jones al- 
lowed an American admirer of 

his father’s genius to acquire a sketch- 

book containing thirty-nine pages of 
pencil drawings by the great painter, he 
accompanied the volume with a letter 
stating that this sketchbook, now in the 
possession of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, belonged to the finest period of 
his father’s work. The pages that are 
here reproduced are sufficient evidence 
of Sir Philip’s accuracy, not alone be- 
cause some of these drawings are studies 
for various of the most celebrated paint- 
ings of Burne-Jones, but because all of 
them reveal at its height the mastery of 
the most consummate draftsman among 

English artists of the nineteenth century. 

The early career of Burne-Jones, who 
was born in 1833, was attended first by 
neglect and later by ridicule on the part 
of both public and critics. In the last 
weeks of his life Burne-Jones had the 
ironic satisfaction of seeing one of his 
works sold at public auction for the then 
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A BURNE-JONES 


GEORGE S. 


SKETCHBOOK 
HELLMAN 


huge sum of 5,450 guineas, a price, in- 
deed, that would now be merely nominal 
for this masterpiece, “The Mirror of 
Venus.” 

Of the group of studies for this paint- 
ing in the sketchbook, the three here 
chosen are of incalculable — interest. 
The painting, it will be remembered, 
shows Venus, with nine of her attend- 
ants, grouped around a pool, in whose 
waters, partially covered by lily-pads, 
their forms and faces are reflected. 
Venus, the third from the left, stands 
upright, all the others being either 
in a kneeling or in a stooping attitude. 
Technically the most impressive of these 
female figures is she who, with hands 
crossed, kneels at the left of Venus. For 
here, in the second of our drawings, we 
see a treatment of drapery astounding in 
its solution of difficulties. Complexities 
in folds, in planes, and in texture of 
material are all solved with comprehen- 
sion that drapery, be it never so effective 
in itself, must yet reveal significantly 
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the human form beneath; and it is to 
be questioned whether any modern artist 
with the simple medium of pencil has 
ever in the study of drapery gone be- 
yond this drawing by Burne-Jones. But 
even more superb success is attained in 
the fifth drawing, 
Philip’s autograph as “Studies for arms 
and feet of Venus.” 
field of drawing that has proved too 


annotated in Sir 
Here we come to a 


much for many a famous painter, no 
other parts of the human body being so 
difficult 
feet. 


to delineate as the hands and 
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One drawing (at right, page 769) in 
this series is the study for the head of 
the fourth figure from the right in the 
finished painting. Here we have one of 
typical and fascinating Pre- 
Raphaelite faces so closely associated 
with the paintings of Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones; in this instance histor- 
ically all the more interesting in that the 
model was the daughter of William Mor- 
ris with whom Burne-Jones had entered 
Oxford and who had been his room- 
mate in early years at London. To 
Morris, Burne-Jones owed his introduc- 


those 


STUDY FOR ONE OF THE FIGURES IN “‘ THE MIRROR OF VENUS” 














OF VENUS,” CONSIDERED TO BE BURNE-JONES’S MASTERPIECI 


“THE MIRR 














STUDY FOR THE PILGRIM FROM THE SERIES “ THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE” 


tion to much of that literature of legend 
and romance that was later to become 
the painter's field of subjects. The two 
daughters of William Morris were often 
drawn by Burne-Jones, but never more 
successfully than in this study, with its 
effect of silver point, and with such utter 


loveliness in the drawing of the hair that 
we are reminded of Leonardo. The 
mouth, with its characteristic upper lip, 
might be called the fascinating trade- 
mark of the Pre-Raphaelite school; 
while the eyes, differently revealed on 
account of the angle of the pose, are as 
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consummate in their 
drawing as the ear, 
a feature of the human 
head often thought 
ugly, but which, as all 
of the following draw- 
ings show, Burne- 
Jones never went out 
of his way to hide 
through the easy solu- 
tion of locks of hair. 
The sketch repro- 
duced on this page isa 
delightful study of the 
nude, given with ana- 
tomical mastery and 
with appealing charm. 
There is solidity in all 
the richly shaded nude 
studies of this artist, 
to such an extent that 
often, as here, we get 
the sculptural sugges- 
tion of seeing around 
the body, and say to 


AN UNANNOTATED STUDY OF THE NUDE 
—DETAIL FOR ARMS AND FEET OF 
VENUS 


ourselves, “This could be the pic- 
ture of a bronze or a marble.” 
Sir Philip has left it unannotated, 
and so it may be wiser to refrain 
from the theory that this drawing 
is an unused study for “The Mir- 
ror of Venus,” rejected by the 
painter when he decided that the 
pool itself should be the only 
mirror. 

To the same period—1873-77— 
wherein Burne-Jones completed 
“The Mirror of Venus,” belongs 
“The Romaunt of the Rose” 
series, and the drawing on page 772 
shows the completed figure of the 








SKETCHES OF MEDUSA, AND OTHER HEADS FROM BURNE-JONES’S SKETCHBOOK 


Pilgrim, who, under the nameof L’ Amant, 
was led by over arduous and 
pain-fraught life. This 
drawing is preceded in the sketchbook 
by a nude study of the Pilgrim, and then 
by a study wherein the outlines of the 
body show under the long gown. In the 
third and final study, as here shown, the 
feet, the fragile, sorrowful 
hands, the shadowed face, are as vitally 
informed as the graceful drapery whose 
purposely vertical lines have an element 
of rigidity conforming, as it were, to the 


Love 
passages of 


toilsome 


spiritual harassment of the way-worn 
Pilgrim. 

Whether the sketch of two faces repro- 
duced on this page (center) is related 
to the painting, “The Death of Medusa,” 


left unfinished by Burne-Jones, I do 
not know. They would appear to be 
Medusa heads, the strangely opened 


mouths and widely opened eyes giv- 
ing to these drawings the baffling ex- 
pression of tragic masks. If we half 
close our own eyes and study these 
realize how 


drawings, we can 


po- 


tent was Burne-Jones in modeling faces 
by means of his genius for light and 
shade. This gift was his as truly as that 
power in outline achievement with just 
a modicum of shade, as shown in the 
succeeding profile drawing of a young 
girl, in whose appealing expression are 
the unanswered questions of thoughtful 
youth. It is a lovely drawing, indicating, 
as do so many drawings of Burne-Jones, 
his intellectual and esthetic affinity with 
the Florentine school, whose Fra Filippo, 
Verrocechio, Botticelli, and Leonardo were 
his spiritual and artistic forebears. 

The other drawings—the head of 
a sleeping girl, another head with a scarf 
over the hair (page 769), and a woman’s 
face seen in profile (page 769), with the 
same arrangement of the hair as shown 
in female figures in “ Le Chant d’Amour” 
and “Love Disguised as Reason,” 
complete the series of drawings selected 
from a sketchbook which, if nothing 
else of Burne-Jones remained extant, 
would yet establish his title to enduring 
fame. 

















THE 


GIRL IN THE 


OMNIBUS 


BY RICHARD PRYCE 


WICE in the crowded omnibus 

Rochester had given up his seat— 
once to be thanked overmuch and em- 
barrassingly, once to be hardly thanked 
at all. Somebody got out, and he sank 
into the empty place with a sigh of 
relief. He had had a busy day, and 
for this wretched Boys’ Club concert 
at Islington, at which, in an expansive 
moment and for his sins, as he now 
thought, he had consented to play, he 
had snatched a hasty meal and hurried 
uncomfortably into his evening clothes. 
He disliked hasty meals as much as he 
disliked dressing quickly. Moreover, 
circumstances, in the shape of a series 
of unforeseen delays which had caused 
him late and to find his 
dinner waiting for him, had forced him 
to dress after instead of before eating; 


to come in 


and that, as a reversal of the right and 
proper order of things, had its part in 
upsetting him. Then he could not get 
a taxi. Then, at the demands of an 
instinctive and very ready politeness, 


the bobbings up and cown in _ the 
congested space of the omnibus. Ordi- 


narily, he would have accepted cheer- 


fully such trifling inconveniences. The 
manner, however, in which bis two 
responses to the exigencies of the 


situation had been severally met, irri- 
tated him, and as he sat down for the 
third time he registered a mental vow 
that he would move no more till he 
reached the end of bis journey. He 
had done his share. It was the turn of 
some one else. 

For some time it if no 
further demands were to be made upon 
him. Those who were standing were 
male like himself. At Bond Street the 
gushing lady who had thanked him 


seemed as 


overmuch alighted—pausing, in passing 
him, as, when he had seen her rise, he 
had an instinctive apprehension that she 
would, to smirk her thanks at 
again. 

“So kind of you. 
guilty I felt! 
you.” 

“Not at all,” he said. “‘Not at all,” 
and restrained himself when she said: 
“Oh, but it was! In these days when 
one hardly even expects...” from 
telling her that she made altogether too 
much of what was, after all, a matter of 
course. A does not. sit 
woman is standing. 


him 


If vou knew how 
It was really too good of 


when a 
Two other seated 
men had been nearer to her than he, 
and he had the uncomfortable feeling 
that she was using him for their ad- 
monishment. He caught the amused 
and unabashed eves of one of them. 
Well, thank goodness, the woman was 
gone. Her place was taken by another 
with a little boy whom she jerked up on 
her lap. 

At Piccadilly Circus the young lady who 
had accepted his seat as a sort of right 
alighted also. Several others got out. 
Several others got in. Such of them as 
were women and one of the standing 
men found places. The discomfort was 
relieved, or at least relaxed. 
out of soris. 


man 


But he was 
He belonged sufficiently, 
by reason of his thirty-five years, to 
the spacious, easy days before the war, 
to appreciate, as a younger generation 
did not, the drastically changed condi- 
tions of everything. Nothing was as 
it had been. The war which was to 
end war, and in which be had played 
his own little part at first with a very 
real zeal—though fighting for its own 
sake was the last thing that appealed 
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to him—later with perhaps a zeal some- 
what chastened but none the less 
determined and hopeful—had ushered 
in anything but the prophesied millen- 
nium. He did not underrate his own 
good fortune. He had come through 
with no more than a scratch or two and 
a month in hospital, and demobilization, 
when it came, had not seen him, as it 
had seen so many others, the prey to 
anxiety for the hazards of a precarious 
future. He had what are known as 
private means. The lot had always 
fallen to him in pleasant places. 

He recovered his good humor, but 
did not withdraw from his determi- 
nation to put himself out no further. 
After all—and he had earned his 
seat! 

Yet, in spite of himself, he could not 
help watching the coming and going of 
the passengers with something not un- 
like anxiety. He was doubtful, perhaps, 
of himself. Would he be able to resist 
the impulse to get to his feet if the 
situation which would put his staying 
power to the test should present itself? 
He was conscious of the defects of his 
virtues—not, to do him justice, that he 
would have called them virtues. He 
found himself, however, envying the 
indifference of the man whose eye he 
had caught and who frankly, even 
boastingly, had none. 

Presently he began to be aware that 
this man, without actually looking at 
him, was watching him. There was 
nothing in the man’s aspect or his 
demeanor that he could definitely take 
hold of. Only when a change of passen- 
gers took place, when the omnibus 
slowed down to pick up a fare, or at 
the alighting of some one there was a 
readjustment of positions, he saw, or 
fancied he saw, an amused flicker of 
eyelids in his direction. The man in 
some way knew. How did he know? 
What did he know? Knew that he, 
Rochester, was anxious! Knew that he, 
Rochester, meant not to relinquish his 
seat again, but—the sting lay here! 





was doubtful of his ability (in circum- 
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stances only too likely to arise) to hold 
to his intention. 

For a moment or two he was taken 
aback. The idea that he was trans- 
parent was intolerable. That he could 
be transparent was also a new idea to 
him. It made him feel a fool, and he 
was unaccustomed to feeling a fool. But 
a fool was precisely what the detestable 
person was thinking him—that was the 
point, wasn’t it?—a fool for his pains. 
He felt—though he may have known 
that he did not show that he felt—like 
one upon whom a sudden searchlight 
has been turned, and who sees himself 
exposed. 

Well, it was that, was it? They 
would see. Not for anyone now would 
he move—not for anyone or for any- 
thing. Nor would he shirk the issue by 
leaving the omnibus. For, to his shame, 
this, as the obvious way out of a situa- 
tion the grotesqueness of which was 
exasperating, he had a spasmodic im- 
pulse to do. He would see the thing 
through, sitting tight. 

But though he rejected the thought, 
he played with it. He saw empty 
taxis now which offered a tempting 
way of escape. Why not? He had only 
to get up and get out. Flight? Own 
himself beaten? Never. He pushed 
the thought from him. 

At New Oxford Street three or four 
people got out. Not his enemy. No 
such luck. This person sat on, smiling 
vaguely—no, not smiling; chewing as 
it were, the cud of a smile; ruminating 
(one might have thought) on something 
which had amused him and which 
might amuse him again. Rochester, 
scorning to steal a glance at him, looked 
over at him squarely. He was not ill 
looking—so much Rochester conceded. 
He was reading the advertisements: 
“Agonizing Eczema!” “Get it at 
Herod’s.”’ “ Mothers, nurse your babies. 
If you can’t, get Nestling’s.” His eyes, 
raised to their level, were blue, clear, 
rather attractive. He was clean shaven, 
like Rochester himself, and had a good 
mouth. But the reminiscent smile, the 














ghost of a smile, lingered about the 
the firm, humorous lips. 
Rochester, hating him, liked him and 
looked away. 

Everyone 


corners of 


seated now. The 
danger was passing. There were more 
men than women in the omnibus. 
That made for safety. A lady on 
Rochester’s right—he wss in the end 
but the right as the 
omnibus traveled—rose, pulled the cord, 
and got out. He moved into her place. 
Another got in, taking the seat which 
he had thus vaeated. Things went on 
as before. At the corner of South- 
ampton Row and Theobalds Road there 
was a fresh change. Three men getting 
out were replaced by three women. 
All was well. No one was standing, 
but there were only two men left in 
the facing rows—himself and his friend 
the enemy. The enemy’s smile now 


was 


seat one on 


spread to his eyes. 

It wasn’t fancy. There was a 
challenge. What are you going to do 
now? ... the unspoken question of the 





averted, softly twinkling eyes. What 
will you do if... ? You'll have to do 
something, won't you? Two of us! 
No. Only one—you. You see, I 
just don’t. I’m out of this. I feel no 
compunction. You do. You're bound. 


I'm free. So what will you do? 

Insufferable! Insufferable, yes, but, 
nevertheless —to be suffered. 

At least for the preservation of his 
self-respect Rochester knew that he 
did not turn a hair. If, under his out- 
ward serenity, he had not been so 
nettled he could have laughed. With 
part of his mind he was able to be 
the rest of it chafed. What 
had come to him that he should be 
alfected at all? What was this stranger 
to him? What he was to this stranger 
was another thing altogether, and that, 
like the thought of flight, he put from 
him resolute impatience. He 
was angry, really angry. And it was 
ridiculous to be angry. Nothing like 


amused; 


with 


this had ever happened to him before. 
Quite a 


The omnibus rumbled on. 
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long time now since it had stopped to 
put down or to take up a passenger. 
Perhaps the test to which his resolution 
might be subjected, and for which the 
stranger was abominably hoping, would 
be spared him. The case need not 
necessarily arise. Why should it? The 
chances were fairly even. Some one 
must out in a moment or two. 
There were sixteen persons making for 
various points. He glanced casually 
round. The little boy perched on his 
mother’s lap was holding something, 
putting it into his mouth, taking it 
out, looking at it. Tickets. An indi- 
cation! Pink. A threepenny ticket. 
Not these, then. The woman next to 
the boy’s mother held a blue one, a 
twopenny fare, and she had got in at 
the last stop. Not she, then. His 
survey gave him but one other—white, 
a penny fare. He did not look at the 
enemy. Not to be expected that he 
would show a color to help him. But, 
goodness! Help! He wanted no help! 
As if he wanted.... That showed 
him. It was himself he was angry 
with—himself for being ridiculous. For 
ridiculous was exactly what he was. 
At that he retreated into himself, the 
self that he had suddenly become 
ashamed of. He sat still, inwardly 
raging. 

Ting! 

Some one had risen and pulled the 
cord—the woman whose white ticket 
he had The omnibus slowed 
down. She waited, justifiably, perhaps, 
until it had quite stopped before she 
got out. Why this meticulous caution? 
Why couldn't she be quicker? Some 
one else would get in. Some one else 
did get in—a man, but a very old man 
who had to be assisted by the conduc- 
tor’s arm. That left things practically 
unchanged, for nobody could expect 
one of his years and decrepitude to 
get up; nobody would accept his seat 
if he did. The lot, if it should come to 
lots, lay, or would lie as before, between 
himself, Rochester, and the man whom 


he hated . . . and liked. 


get 


seen. 
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Ting! 
Heaven knew there was noise enough 
—the rumbling of the omnibus, the 


rattle of the traffic, all the noises of the 
street—but the 
sharp as a sudden pistol shot in a 
reigning silence. The conductor had 
pulled the cord. Nothing tentative or 
fumbling about his pull. It was busi- 
nesslike, peremptory, a command. The 
driver, looking round through the glass, 
applied his brakes. It was now. The 
moment had come. 

Rochester “‘sensed”’ rather than saw 


crowded sound was 


a lady get in. He did not look up. His 
eyes were on his hands, which were 


folded on his lap. She, the newcomer, 
glanced about her automatically, saw, 
as she had probably anticipated, that 
there was no seat, and moved quickly 
and unconcernedly up to the top of 
the omnibus. She passed the unabashed 
man, who was now reading a news- 
paper, and took up her position against 
the fare board at the end. Here she 
stood, the edge of her coat touching 
Rochester’s knees. 

He felt—he did not see—a question- 
ing look turned on him from the middle 
of the seat opposite. He knew exactly 
when it was directed upon him, and 
when, after a considerable pause, it was 
withdrawn. The question by then had 
been answered. He had not moved. 
He was even not going to move. But 
he had a sudden flash-lit understanding 
of the very real difficulties with which 
the royal stepfather of Salome, in a 
like invidious position, had seen him- 
self confronted. For his oath’s sake— 
and the sake of those who sat at meat 
with him... . 

The rest of the journey was purgatory. 
Fares, please. Any more fares?” 

The newcomer tendered hers. The 
enemy (he detached as 
this!) passed it down for her politely 
to the conductor, and then handed her 
ticket up to her, receiving her smile of 
thanks. That somehow added _ to 
Rochester’s sense of shame. He closed 
his eyes. 


“ 


could be as 
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Behind his closed lids his pupils 
throbbed. Never in his life had he 
felt so shamed. And he could do 
nothing. Too late now to move. 


than not to have 
instance. He was 


Worse to move now 
moved in the first 
abased to the dust. 
She, upon her part, stood very still. 
Only sometimes, when she changed her 
position a little, did he feel the edge of 
her coat brush his stricken knees. But 
he did not for a single one of the 
moments, which were as long as minutes, 
lose consciousness of the uncomplaining, 
unquestioning touch of her coat. It 
was humiliating even that she should 
accept the situation without surprise. 
He must be getting 
near the end of his journey. He felt 
a hundred years older than when, in 
the dim and distant past, he had 
boarded the omnibus. He remembered 
the overgracious and the wholly un- 
gracious ladies who, between them, had 
landed him in his present atrocious 
predicament, as persons whom he might 
have encountered in his childhood or 
in some previous existence. As factors 
in it, responsible, as in a sense they 
were for it, they seemed to have become 


Mons passed. 


negligible. He was naked, shelterless; 
his inaction shorn of all vestige of 


justification, palliation, or even excuse. 

So in dust and ashes he sat. 

A stir in the omnibus caused him to 
open his eyes. Some one was getting 
out! The unabashed, the inhuman. .. . 
He was free! 

But was he? 

Not, it seemed, till there had been one 
more turn of the screw; not till his 
mortification was final and complete. 
For he caught, as his enemy rose, a 
whimsical glance from the tail of an eye 
... with what in it—of approval (wasit?) 
—respect? He had reached the lowest 
depth; friendship with the mammon 
of unrighteousness—nay, with the 
Abomination of Desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet sitting—just so, 
sitting—where it ought not! 


Dust and ashes indeed . . . and the 
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edge of the coat moving against his 
knee as its patient wearer took the 


vacated seat. 

**Tohbury Barn.” 

He rose to his feet. Others rose also. 

“Ts this Highbury Barn?” 

The soft voice was addressing him. 

He paused. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

The question was repeated. 

He saw gray eyes in a pale face—the 
trusting, friendly eyes of a child. She 
was quite young, but older, somehow, 
She was slender, fragile, 
paler, surely, than one of her age should 
be. 

“Yes,” he said, “Highbury Barn.” 

His own voice sounded husky. 

She thanked him and rose, too, when 
he had passed her. 

He was in the street—drawing deep 
breaths of the not untainted Islington 
air. The crowd swallowed ber up. He 
did not look behind him. He wanted 
to get away and to forget. 


than her eyes. 


The concert had begun, he found, 
when he reached the hall. He made his 
the room reserved for the 
performers. 
“Oh, here 
Rochester. 
you.” 


way to 
you are! Here’s Mr. 
Splendid! This is good of 
His parson friend, the secretary 
and organizer of the club, was welcom- 
ing him. “Two or three people who 
promised to help haven’t turned up. 
No doubi they will, but if they don’t I'm 
We'll 
turn you on next, if you don’t mind.” 
He had not the hall more 
than a minutes before he became 


afraid we shall keep you busy. 


been in 
few 
conscious that things were not going 
His friend looked a little anxious 
as the turn in progress—a recitation, 
audible the artists’ was 
heard to finish to lukewarm applause. 
The receiter rather 
crestfallen. her murmur 
able to do 
“They,” he 


well 


from room— 
came. in, 
He heard 

about being 

with 


looking 


something 


nothing them. 


gathered, were in a difficult mood. 
“Something a little brighter next 
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time,” the secretary said, cheerfully. 
**Lest we forget’ was perhaps a little 


bit serious for them. They like to 


laugh. But excellent. Excellent. (Has 
that lady come—Miss—let me _ see, 
what was the name? Miss Peters. 


That’s it. Well, she'll be here presently, 
no doubt). Now, Mr. Rochester, if we 
might trouble you.” 

He hurried out. 
turn announced. 

Chopin. And “they ”—he knew it— 
were out for ragtime. He went on to 
the platform and took his place at the 
piano. He had never felt less inspired. 
He glanced round the hall. Well, 
they were disposed to like him, so much 
he saw at ready, anyway, to 
give him a hearing. But would they 
like what he was there to give them? 
They quieted down to listen. Here and 
there he saw an expectant face. The 
rows of chairs were full. There was a 
background of standing youths, shelv- 
ing, piled up, as it looked from the plat- 
form. He played a few chords and 
began. 

To his surprise he found that he was 
at least in his own form. He had no 
exaggerated ideas of his powers. These 
things are relative. He was an amateur, 
but an artist. Despite the uncomfort- 
able experience of his recent journey 
he was playing well. As he played, 
moreover, his jarred nerves steadied. 


Rochester heard his 


once; 


He began to lose sense of his audience 
and gave himself up to the influences 
Sanctuary. The City of 
Refuge. You could get away, inclose 
yourself, build yourself in. The spell 
never failed to work when the conditions 
were favorable. The conditions were 
not really favorable to-night, but the 
spell seemed to be working. . . . 

The spell was not working! Like 
one who comes to before his time from 
under an anesthetic insufficiently ad- 
ministered, he came back to conscious- 
ness of his surroundings. Gradually he 
came back as from a distance. Suddenly 
—with a jerk, as it were—he was 
back. He had been holding himself, 


of the musie. 
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holding many, perhaps, in the crowded 
room, but he not holding all. 
There was a vague restlessness, politely 
controlled but perceptible; a faint 
sound of the shuffling of feet, a fainter 
sound of detached whispering, punctu- 
ated now and then by a cough or the 


was 


clearing of a throat; the occasional 
scraping of a chair. He knew the 
sounds and could interpret them. The 


feeling in the hall was yet not unfriendly. 
The vague was no more, 
he knew, than the expression of a 
desire for a different sort of fare from 
that which he was providing. It was 
also in some sort a legacy from what 
had gone before—the aftermath of 
chafings at the seriousness of a note 
struck earlier in the evening and felt 
to be persisting as the turns followed 
each other. “They” wanted amuse- 
ment (it all resolved itself into that), 
and scented, and resented, what may 
have seemed a conspiracy on the part 
of the performers to improve an oc- 
casion. Rochester saw that his efforts 
would finish to the same lukewarm 
applause which had greeted the conclu- 
sion of those of the reciter who had 
preceded him on the platform. 

Well, there were those whom he was 
holding. He had sense of a rapt face 
or two in the front rows. One boy in 
the third row was leaning forward in 
his chair, lost in the dream that had 
Rochester's own dream to the 
moment when he had awakened abrupt- 
ly from it. There was this young soul 
to which he could address his message, 
if he had There were others. 
You knew without secing. He became 
conscious also of something intangible, 
but somehow active, which came to 
him from the side of the platform where 
the door was that led to the artists’ 
room. A group of three persons stood 
there listening. Whatever it was (of 
understanding, of response?) that came 
to him, strengthening him, came from 
one of these. But there were always 
the others—those who formed the bulk 
of the audience. The acclamations of 


restlessness 


been 


one. 
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the answering few could not infuse heart 
into the polite but colorless applause of 
the unanswering many. 

Rochester bowed, smiling, —indif- 
ferently, and left the piano. As he did 
so he saw that one of the three who 
had stood by the door of the artists’ 
room, toward which he was advancing 
and into which the other two were dis- 
appearing, was a girl. She had lingered 
fora moment to clap. She backed now 
through the door behind her, still ex- 
pressing appreciation with her hands, 
and, as he saw them for one moment 
before the door received her, with gentle, 
grateful eyes. His fellow traveler in the 
omnibus. 

In the artists’ room, his friend the 
parson, list in hand, came forward to 
congratulate him: “Splendid, my dear 
fellow, splendid!” and turned back to 
the immediate business of the moment. 

“Yes, I think I know,” he heard the 
girl of the omnibus say. 

She slipped off her coat and followed 
the parson-secretary to the platform. 

Rochester, taking out his cigarette 
case and subsiding into a chair, heard 
her turn announced. 

Silence. Then—the miracle. From 
the moment when the chords broke 
into syncopated melody, cheap, if you 
like, but haunting, lilting, rhythmic, 
with an odd stumble at each third bar, 
as if the dancing fingers, like dancing 
feet, had tripped and recovered them- 
selves, the heavy air of the hall cleared 
and the success of an evening which 
had failure 


promised was assured. 
Rochester, leaning forward in his chair, 
could feel what was happening and 
what had happened. The singer’s 
voice now caught up the running 


melody, like a circus rider, afoot in the 
ring, who, overtaking the cantering 
horse at a point, swings himself lightly 
up into the saddle, and, adjusting his 
rhythm automatically to that of his 
mount, makes the two rhythms one. Or, 
another simile suggesting itself, Roch- 
ester saw the turning of a_ skipping 
rope, and the singer, like a skipping 
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girl, watch for and take her chance to 
slip in. 

He left his chair and went to the 
side of the platform where the group 
had stood when he played. 

The wonderful—every 
face was alert, smiling, lighted. Feet 
were tapping to the insidious lilt of the 
jigging, gliding, abruptly jerking, and 
then again as smoothly gliding, tune; 
shoulders odd infectious 
cadence of tune and time. 


change was 


sway ing to 


Can't hear dem? 


Can't you feel dem? 


you Say, dat’s Sambo! 
Keep dat foot still! 
Darkies movin’ in de shadows, 

Comin’ out to rag deir shadows, 


Dancin’ out to rag de moon. 


The words did not mattes. Nonsense! 
The words did matter. She made them 
matter. She made herself with 
them, she made herself one with them 
and the melody as the circus rider, 
loosing the girth, throwing the saddle 
the ring, 
to his feet, makes himself, by perfect 
horse. The 
mattered; 


one 


into leaping from his knees 
balance, one with his 
did not matter, or 
she voiced the joy of life. 


words 


She sang another song, and another. 
She could do what she would with her 
“They ”’—the implacable 
could not have enough of her. 
hurricane of 


audience. 
“They” 
Her turn 
applause. 
She had worked the miracle indeed, 
for it was not her own performance 
that 
ward each of the other performers came 
Contented 
satisfied, 
other 


ended to a 


only was acclaimed;  thencefor- 
now, its 
the 


fare. 


into his own, 
amusement 

ready for 
Rochester on his appearance 
at the piano was greeted like an old 
friend. If for Chopin and Schumann 
he had chosen to give Beethoven or 
Bach, or even the ordered discords of 
the ultramoderns, his would 
not have been less content. They were 
happy now. Only when the girl of the 
omnibus appeared they were insatiable; 
asked, and were given, encore after 


demand _ for 


audience was 


second 


listeners 


cneore, 
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The last turn had come. 

*{ don’t like to ask you,” the secre- 
tary said, “but it’s you they want.” 

“Of course I will,” Rochester heard 
her say. 

She must be dead tired. She had 
borne the burden of the evening on her 
slender shoulders. And she had been 
And he had 
allowed her to stand in the omnibus. 

He slipped from the hall and hurried 
out into the road. By unexpected good 
luck he managed to secure a taxi. 

He could make amends. At least, he 
could make amends. The gods owed 
him something. They were going to 
let him make amends. 

“Tve got a taxi,” he said to her, 
rather breathlessly. ‘Will you let me 
drop you wherever you want to go?’ 

She shook her head, smiling her 
thanks. 

“It’s very kind of you,” she said, 
“but I have no distance to go.” 

He misunderstood her. 

“There will be others going the same 
way. Ill drop them, too...” he 
floundered a little—*‘the ’cellist—the 
lady who recited.” 


tired when she arrived. 





“Oh,” she said, “I didn’t mean 
that.” 
“The taxi is here,” he pleaded. 


“They're almost impossible to get. At 
least you'll let me put it at your dis- 
posal.”’ 

Surely, surely she would allow this. 
He felt desperate. Was he to be cheated 
of even the tiny chance of making 
reparation which the grudging gods 
had seemed disposed to grant him? 
She looked dreadfully tired. The pale- 
ness of her face, now that the flush of 
excitement had left it, cut him to the 
quick. 

“I’m only going on a 
she said. 

Perhaps he looked surprised. 
answered his unspoken question. 

“No. I don’t live here—Blooms- 
bury. It’s very good of you. But you 


few yards,” 


She 


see I haven’t done yet. 
“Not done yet?” 
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“T worked this in with the Islington 
Foresters. I’m due there at ten. It’s 
in this street. A smoking concert. 
That’s a professional engagement.” 

It was the last straw. He had felt 
crushed before. Now he was shattered. 
If she would have walked upon him he 
would have lain down gratefully. 

“And I let you stand,” he said, “in 
the omnibus.” 

A look of enlightenment came into 
her face. 

“ That's what it is!” 
say. Aloud she said. “But of course 
Istood. I thought nothing of standing. 
The omnibus was full when I got in.” 

His desperation turned to something 
else. 

“All the same,” 
let you go 


she seemed to 


“T can’t 
explaining. I 


he said, 
without 


can’t. The taxi will be waiting when 
you come out. If you don’t mind— 


please—I shall be in it. 
me this kindness?” 


Will you grant 
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She looked at him long and—though 
she smiled—she looked at him very 
earnestly. 

“An hour and a half. 
tick its head off.” 

“Tt will be ticking off the 
till you come.” 


The taxi will 
minutes 


Two people saw each other. The 
moment was big with potential issues. 
He had seen her from the first. 
now saw him. He had a_ sudden 
conviction that all the rest of his life 
he was to be grateful to three strangers— 
the woman who had thanked him over- 
much; the woman who had not thanked 
him at all; his friend the enemy. These 
were not persons—pawns in the un- 
ending game; blind agents in the 
inscrutable hands of Nature working 
out her age-long schemes. 

“You will,” he said, “hear me?” 

She nodded and laughed—the happy 
laugh of a child. She looked tired no 
longer. 


She 
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(Certain letters written by Lorenzo de’ Medici are sold at auction) 


BY 


HORTENSE 


FLEXNER 


HEY shall come in and chat, their purses hid, 
The men who hold rare things and gently smile. 

They shall disturb frail, musty sheets and bid 

A fortune for this letter or gray file 
Of parchment, nobly written by the hand 

That loved to gleam in gems and curious rings, 
Point out a man for death—give castles, land, 

Or rest on ermined shoulders of tall kings 


And through the room, as 


from an unsealed urn, 


Shadows will drift, faint shapes of Florence—dead, 
Born of these records men shall lift and turn, 
Knowing as he, who gave the artists bread 
For white madonnas, saints, God’s cloudy throne, 
A man may buy what he can never own! 
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PART IIl 


HE human intelligence as we now 

know it is the result of a long his- 
torical accumulation. Each epoch of 
human experience has contributed its 
part to the making of the modern mind. 
Our intellectual life has at its base our 
animal body and our animal ancestry. 
The hundreds of thousands of years 
when man, as a savage, was making his 
first forward steps in civilization have 
left ineffaceable preconceptions and 
habits of thought. From the Greeks 
and Romans, from the Middle Ages, we 
have received many of our ideas and 
trends of thought. It is only as we un- 
derstand something of their origin and 
history that we can judge fairly the 
soundness of our current beliefs and can 
hope to promote the same kind of clear 
and profitable thinking about) man 
and his present troubles that has worked 
such astonishing progress in the natural 
sciences and in the realm of material 
things. 

In the previous articles of this series 
we have discussed the animal impulses, 
the primitive and childish modes of 
thinking with which we must always 
reckon. In the formation of what we 
may call our historical mind—namely, 
that modification of our animal and 
primitive outlook which has been pro- 
duced by men of exceptional intellectual 
venturesomeness—the Greeks played a 
We have seen how the 


great part. 


Greek thinkers introduced for the first 
time highly subtle and critical ways of 
scrutinizing old beliefs, and how they 
disabused their minds of many an an- 
cient and naive mistake. 


But our cur- 


rent ways of thinking are not derived 
directly from the Greeks; we are sepa- 
rated from them by the Roman Empire 
and the Middle Ages. When we think 
of Athens we think of the Parthenon and 
its frieze, of Sophocles and Euripides, 
of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, of 
urbanity and clarity and moderation in 
all things. When we think of the Middle 
Ages we find ourselves in a world of 
monks, martyrs, and miracles, of popes 
and emperors, of knights and ladies; we 
remember Gregory the Great, Abélard, 
and Thomas Aquinas—and very little do 
these reminiscences have in common 
with those of Hellas. 

It was indeed a different world with 
quite different fundamental presupposi- 
tions. Marvelous as were the achieve- 
ments of the Greeks in art and literature, 
and ingenious as they were in new and 
varied gombinations of ideas, they paid 
too little attention to the common things 
of the world to devise the necessary 
means of penetrating its mysteries. 
They failed to come upon the lynx-eyed 
lens, or other instruments of modern in- 
vestigation, and thus never gained a 
godlike vision of the remote and minute, 
from the great nebula of Andromeda to 
the tiny atom of hydrogen. Their critical 
thought was consequently not grounded 
in experimental or applied science, and 
without that the western world was un- 
able to advance or even long maintain 
their high standards of criticism. 

After the Hellenes were absorbed into 
the vast Roman Empire critical thought 
and creative intelligence—rare and pre- 
carious things at best—began to decline, 
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at first slowly and then with fatal rapid- 
ity and completeness. Moreover, new 
and highly uncritical beliefs and modes 
of thought became popular. They came 
from the Near East — Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor—and 
largely supplanted the critical traditions 
of the great schools of Greek philosophy. 
The Stoic and Epicurean dogmas had 
lost their freshness. The Greek thinkers 
had all agreed in looking for salvation 
through intelligence and knowledge. But 
eloquent leaders arose to reveal a new 
salvation, and over the portal of truth 
they erased the word “Reason” and 
wrote “Faith”; and the people listened 
gladly to the new prophets, for it was 
necessary only to believe to be saved, 
and believing is far easier than thinking. 
It was religious and mystical thought 
which, in contrast to the secular philoso- 
phy of the Greeks and the scientific 
thought of our own day, dominated the 
intellectual life of the Middle Ages. 
Before considering this new phase 
through which the human mind was to 
pass it is necessary to guard against a 
common misapprehension in the use of 
the term “Middle Ages.” Our histori- 
cal text-books usually include in that 
period the happenings between the dis- 
solution of the Roman Empire and the 
voyages of Columbus or the opening of 
the Protestant revolt. To the student 
of intellectual history this is unfortunate, 
for the simple reason that almost all 
the ideas and even institutions of the 
Middle Ages, such as the church and 
monasticism and organized religious 
intolerance, really originated in the late 
Roman Empire. Moreover, the intel- 
lectual revolution which has ushered 
in the thought of our day did not get well 
under way until the seventeenth cen- 
tury. So one may say that medieval 
thought began long before the Middle 
Ages and persisted a century or so after 
they are ordinarily esteemed to have 
come to an end. We have to continue 
to employ the old expression for con- 
venience’ sake, but from the standpoint 
of the history of the European mind 
Vout, CXLI.—No. 846.—99 
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three periods should be distinguished, 
lying Greek thought 
as it was flourishing in Athens, Alex- 
andria, Rhodes, Rome, and elsewhere 
at the opening of the Christian era, 
and the birth of modern science some 
sixteen hundred years later. 

The first of these is the period of the 
Christian Fathers, culminating in the 
authoritative writings of Augustine, who 
died in 430. By this time a great part 
of the critical Greek books had disap- 
peared in western Europe. As for pagan 
writers, one has difficulty in thinking 
of a single name (except that of Lucian) 
later than Juvenal, who had died nearly 
three hundred years before Augustine. 
Worldly knowledge was reduced to 
pitiful compendiums on which the 
mediwval students were to place great 
reliance. Scientific, literary, and_his- 
torical information was scarcely to be 
had. The western world, so far as it 
thought at all, devoted its attention to 
religion and all manner of mystical ideas, 
old and new. As Harnack has so well 
said, the world was already intellectu- 
ally bankrupt before the German inva- 
sions, and their accompanying disorders 
plunged it only into still deeper igno- 
rance and mental obscurity. 

The second, or “Dark Age,” lasted 
with slight improvement from Augustine 
to Abélard, about seven hundred years. 
The prosperous villas disappeared ; towns 
vanished or shriveled up; libraries were 
burned or rotted away from neglect; 
schools were closed, to be reopened later 
here and there, after Charlemagne’s 
educational edict, in an especially enter- 
prising monastery or by some excep- 
tional bishop who did not spend his 
whole time in fighting. 

From about the year 1100 conditions 
began to be more and more favorable 
to the revival of intellectual ambition, 
a recovery of forgotten knowledge, and a 
gradual accumulation of new informa- 
tion and inventions unknown to the 
Greeks, or indeed to any previous civili- 
zation. The main presuppositions of 
this third period of the later Middle 
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Ages go back to the Roman Empire. 
They had been formulated by the great 
Church Fathers, transmitted through 
the Dark Age, and were now elaborated 
by the professors in the newly estab- 
lished universities under the influence 
of Aristotle’s recovered works, and built 
up into a majestic intellectual structure 
known as_ Scholasticism. On_ these 
medixval university professors — the 
schoolmen—Lord Bacon long ago pro- 
nounced a judgment that may well 
stand to-day. They, “having sharp and 
strong wits, and abundance of leisure, 
and small variety of reading, but their 
wits being shut up in the cells of a few 
authors (chiefly Aristotle their dictator), 
as their persons were shut up in the cells 
of monasteries and colleges, and know- 
ing little history, either of ‘nature or 
time, did out of no great quantity of 
matter and infinite agitation of wit spin 
out to us those laborious webs of learn- 
ing which are extant in their books.” 
Our civilization and the human mind, 
critical and uncritical, as we now find 
them in our western world, area direct and 
uninterrupted outgrowth of the civiliza- 
tion and thought of the later Middle 


Ages. Very gradually only did pecul- 
iarly free and audacious individual 


thinkers escape from this or that mediz- 
val belief, until in our own day some 
few have come to reject practically all 
the presuppositions on which the Scho- 
lastic system was reared. But the great 
mass of Christian believers, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, still professedly 
or unconsciously adhere to the assump- 
tions of the Middle Ages, at least in all 
matters in which religious or moral 
are concerned. It is true 
that outside the Catholic clergy the 
term is often used in a 
sense of disparagement, but that should 
not blind us to the fact that medieval 
presumptions, whether for better or 
worse, are still common. Only a few 
of the most fundamental of these pre- 


sanctions 


** medizval’”’ 


suppositions which are especially ger- 
mane to our theme can be pointed out 
here. 
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The Greeks and Romans had various 
theories of the origin of things, all vague 
and admittedly conjectural. But the 
Christians, relying upon the inspired 
account in the Bible, built their theories 
on information which they believed 
vouchsafed to them by God himself. 
Their whole conception of human history 
was based upon a far more fundamental 
and thorough supernaturalism than we 
find among the Greeks and Romans. 
The pagan philosophers reckoned with 
the gods, to be sure, but they never 
assumed that their earthly life should 
turn entirely on what was to happen 
after death. This was in theory the 
sole preoccupation of the medieval 
Christian. Life here below was but a 
brief, if decisive, preliminary to the 
real life to’come. The medieval Chris- 
tian was essentially more polytheistic 
than his pagan predecessors, for he 
pictured hierarchies of good and evil 
spirits who were ever aiding him to 
reach heaven, or seducing him into the 
paths of sin and error. Miracles were 
of common occurrence and might be 
attributed either to God or the devil; 
the direct intervention of good and evil 
spirits played a conspicuous part in the 
explanation of daily acts and motives. 
As a distinguished church historian has 
said, the God of the Middle Ages was a 
god of arbitrariness—the more arbitrary 
the more godlike. By frequent inter- 
ferences with the regular course of events 
he made his existence clear, reassured 
his children of his continued solicitude, 
and frustrated the plots of the Evil One. 
Not until the eighteenth century did any 
considerable number of thinkers revolt 
against this conception of the Deity 
and come to worship a God of orderli- 
ness who abode by his own laws. 

The medieval thinkers all accepted 
without question what Santayana has 
strikingly described as the “Christian 
Epic.” This included the general his- 


torical conceptions of how man came 
about, and how in view of his origin 
and past he should conduct his life. 
Man had originally been created in a 
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state of perfection along with all other 
things, sun, moon, and stars, plants and 
animals; and the universe had come into 
being in less than a week. After a time 
the first pair had yielded to temptation, 
transgressed God’s commands, and been 
driven from the lovely garden in which 
he had placed them. So sin came into 
the world, and the offspring of the guilty 
pair were contaminated and defiled from 
the womb. In time the wickedness be- 
came such on the newly created earth 
that God resolved to blot out mankind, 
excepting only Noah’s family. This was 
spared, and repeopled the earth after 
the flood, but that unity of language 
man had formerly possessed was lost. 
At the appointed time, preceded by 
many prophetic visions among the cho- 
sen people, God sent his son to live the 
life of men on earth, and become their 
Saviour by submitting to death. There- 
after, with the spread of the gospel, the 
struggle between the kingdom of God 
and that of the devil became the supreme 
conflict of history. It was to culminate 
in the Last Judgment, when the final 
separation of good and evil should take 
place and the blessed should ascend into 
the heavens to dwell with God forever, 
while the wicked sank to hell to writhe 
in endless torment. 

This general account of man, his 
origin and fate, embraced in the Chris- 
tian Epic, was notable for its precision, 
its divine authenticity, and the ob- 
stacles which its authority consequently 
presented to any readjustment in the 
light of increasing knowledge. The fun- 
damental truths in regard to man were 
thus assumed to be established once 
and for all. The Greek thinkers had 
little in the way of authority on which to 
build, and no inconsiderable number of 
them frankly confessed that they did 
not believe that such a thing could exist 
for the thoroughly sophisticated intelli- 
gence. But medieval philosophy and 
science were grounded wholly in author- 
ity. The medieval schoolmen turned 
aside from the hard path of scepticism, 
long searchings and investigation of 


actual phenomena, and confidently be- 
lieved that they could find truth by the 
easy way of revelation, and the elabora- 
tion of unquestioned dogmas. 

This reliance on authority is a funda- 
mental primitive trait. We have in- 
herited it not only from our medieval 
forefathers, but, like them, from long 
generations of prehistoric men. We 
all have a natural tendency to rely upon 
established beliefs and fixed institu- 
tions. This is an expression of our 
spontaneous confidence in everything 
that comes to us in an unquestioned 
form. As children, we are subject to 
authority and cannot escape the con- 
trol of existing opinion. We uncon- 
sciously absorb our ideas and views 
from the group in which we happen to 
live. What we see about us, what we 
are told, and what we read has to be 
received at its face value so long as there 
are no conflicts to arouse skepticism. 
We are tremendously suggestible. Our 
mechanism is much better adapted to 
credulity than to questioning. All of 
us believe nearly all the time. Few 
doubt, and only now and then. The 
past exercises an almost irresistible 
fascination over us. As children, we 
learn to look up to the old, and when 
we grow up we do not permit our 
poignant realization of elderly incapac- 
ity among our contemporaries to rouse 
suspicions of Moses, Isaiah, Confucius, 
or Aristotle. Their sayings come to us 
unquestioned; their remoteness makes 
inquiry into their competence impos- 
sible. We readily assume that they had 
sources of information and wisdom su- 
perior to the prophets of our own day. 

During the Middle Ages reverence 
for authority, and for that particular 
form of authority which we may call 
the tyranny of the past, was dominant, 
but probably not more so than it had 
been in other societies and ages— 
in ancient Egypt, in China and India. 
Of the great sources of medizval au- 
thority, the Bible and the Church 
“athers, the Roman and Church law, 
and the encyclopedic writings of Aris- 
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totle, none continues to hold us in its 
old grip. Even the Bible, although 
nominally unquestioned among Roman 
Catholics and all the more orthodox 
Protestant sects, is rarely appealed to, 
as of old, in parliamentary debate or in 
discussions of social and economic ques- 
tions. It is still a religious authority, 
but it no longer forms the basis of secular 
decisions. 

The findings of modern science have 
shaken the hold of the sources of mediz- 
val authority, but they have done little 
as yet to loosen our inveterate habit 
of relying on the more insidious author- 
ity of current practice and belief. We 
still assume that received dogmas repre- 
sent the secure conclusions of mankind, 
and that current institutions represent 
the approved results of much experiment 
in the past which it would be worse 
than futile to repeat. One solemn 
remembrancer will cite as a warning the 
disereditable experience of the Greek 
cities in democracy; another, how the 
decline of “morality”? and the disin- 
tegration of the family heralded the 
fall of Rome; another, the constant 
menace of mob rule as exemplified in 
the Reign of Terror. But to the student 
of history these alleged illustrations 
have little bearing on present conditions. 
He is struck, moreover, with the ease 
with which ancient misapprehensions 
are transmitted from 
generation and the difficulty of launch- 
ing a newer and clearer and truer idea 
of anything. Bacon warns us that the 
multitude, “or the wisest for the multi- 
tude’s sake,”’ is in reality “ready to give 
passage rather to that which is popular 
and superficial than to that which is 
substantial and profound; for the truth 
is that time seemeth to be of the nature 
river or stream, which carrieth 
down to us that which is light and 
blown and sinketh and drowneth 


” 


generation to 


of a 


up, 


that which is weighty and solid 

It is very painful to most minds to 
admit that the past does not furnish 
us with reliable, permanent standards 
of conduct and of public policy. 


We 
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resent the imputation that things are 
not going, on the whole, pretty well, 
and find excuses for turning our backs 
on disconcerting and puzzling facts. We 
are full of sanctified fears and a general 
timidity in the face of conditions 
which we vaguely feel are escaping con- 
trol in spite of our best efforts to prevent 


any thoroughgoing readjustment. We 
instinctively try to show that Mr. 


Keynes must surely be wrong about the 
Treaty of Versailles; that Mr. Gibbs 
must be perversely exaggerating the 
horrors of modern war; that Mr. Hob- 
son certainly views the industrial crisis 
with unjustifiable pessimism; _ that 
“business as usual” cannot be that 
socially perverse and incredibly inex- 
pedient thing Mr. Veblen shows it to 
be; that Mr. Robins’s picture of Lenin 
can only be explained by a disguised 
sympathy for Bolshevism. 

Yet, even if we could assume that 
traditional opinion is a fairly clear and 
reliable reflection of hard-earned experi- 
ence, surely it should have less weight 
in our day and generation than in the 
past. For changes have overtaken man- 
kind which have fundamentally altered 
the conditions in which we live, and 
which are revolutionizing the relations 
between individuals, and classes, and na- 
tions. Moreover, knowledge has wid- 
ened and deepened, so that could any of 
us really catch up with the information 
of our own time he would have little 
temptation to indulge the medieval 
habit of appealing to the authority of 
the past. 


The Christian Epic did not have to 
rely for its perpetuation either on its 
intellectual plausibility or its traditional 
authority. During the Middle Ages 
there developed a vast and powerful 
religious state, the medieval Church, 
the real successor, as Hobbes pointed 
out, to the Roman Empire; and the 
Church with all its resources, including 
its control over “the secular arm” of 
kings and princes, was ready to defend 
the Christian beliefs against question 
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and revision. To doubt the teachings of 
the Church was the supreme crime; it 
was treason against God himself, in 
comparison with which—to judge from 
medieval experts on heresy—murder 
was a minor offense. 

We do not, however, inherit our pres- 
ent disposition to intolerance solely from 
the Middle Ages. As animals and chil- 
dren and savages, we are naively and 
unquestioningly intolerant. All diver- 
gence from the customary is suspicious 
and repugnant. It seems perverse, and 
readily suggests evil intentions. Indeed 
so natural and spontaneous is intoler- 
ance that the defense of freedom of 
speech and writing scarcely became a 
real issue before the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We have seen that some of the 
Greek thinkers were banished, or even 
executed, for their new ideas. The Ro- 
man officials, as well as the populace, 
pestered the early Christians, not so 
much for the substance of their views as 
because they were puritanical, refused 
the routine reverence to the gods, and 
prophesied the downfall of the state. 
But, with the firm establishment of 
Christianity, edicts began to be issued 
by the Roman emperors making ortho- 
dox Christian belief the test of good 
citizenship. One who disagreed with 
the emperor and his religious advisers in 
regard to the relation of the three mem- 
bers of the Trinity was subject to prose- 
cution. Heretical books were burned, 
the houses of heretics destroyed. So 
organized medieval religious intoler- 
ance was, like so many other things, a 
heritage of the later Roman Empire, 
and was duly sanctioned in both the 
Theodosian and Justinian Codes. It 
was, however, with the Inquisition, be- 
ginning in the thirteenth century, that 
the intolerance of the Middle Ages 
reached its most perfect organization. 

Heresy was looked upon as a conta- 
gious disease that must be checked at 
all costs. It did not matter that the 
heretic usually led a conspicuously 
blameless life, that he was arduous, did 
not swear, was emaciated with fasting 
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and refused to participate in the vain 
recreations of his fellows. He was, 
indeed, overserious and took his religion 
too hard. This offensive parading as an 
angel of light was explained as the devil’s 
camouflage. No one really tried to find 
out what the heretic thought or what 
were the merits of his divergent beliefs. 
Because he insisted on expressing his 
conception of God in slightly unfamiliar 
terms, the heretic was often branded 
as an atheist, just as to-day the Socialist 
is so often accused of being opposed to 
all government, when the real objection 
to him is that he believes in too much 
government. It was sufficient to classi- 
fy a suspected heretic as an Albigensian, 
or Waldensian, or a member of some 
other heretical sect. There was no use 
in his trying to explain or justify; it 
was enough that he diverged. 

There have been various explanations 
of medieval religiousintolerance. Lecky, 
for example, thought that it was due 
to the theory of exclusive salvation; 
that, since there was only one way of 
getting to heaven, all should obviously 
be compelled to adopt it, for the saving 
of their souls from eternal torment. 
But one finds little solicitude for the 
damned in medieval writings. The in- 
quisitor as well as the public at large 
thought hell none too bad for one who 
revolted against God and Holy Church. 
No, the heretics were persecuted because 
heresy was, according to the notions of 
the time, a monstrous and unutterably 
wicked thing, and because their beliefs 
threatened the vested interests of that 
day. 

We now realize more clearly than did 
Lecky that the church was really a 
state in the Middle Ages, with its own 
laws and courts and prisons and regular 
taxation to which all were subject. 
It had all the interests and all the touchi- 
ness of a state, and more, too. The 
heretic was a traitor and a rebel. He 
thought that he could get along without 
the pope and bishops, and that he could 
well spare the ministrations of the ortho- 
dox priests and escape their éxactions. 
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He was the “anarchist,” the “Red” of 
his time, who was undermining estab- 
lished authority, and, with the approval 
of all right-minded citizens, he was 
treated accordingly. For the medieval 
citizen no more conceived of a state in 
which the church was not the dominat- 
ing authority than we can conceive of a 
society in which the present political 
state may have been superseded by 
some more vital form of organization. 
Yet the inconceivable has come to 
pass. Secular authority has superseded 
in nearly all matters the old ecclesiasti- 
cal regime. What was the supreme 
issue of the Middle Ages, the distinction 
between the heretic and the orthodox, 
is the least of public questions now. 
What, then, we may ask, has been the 
outcome of the old religious persecu- 
tions, of the trials, tortures, imprison- 
ings, burnings, and massacres culminat- 
ing with the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes? What did the Inquisition and 
the censorship, both so long unques- 
tioned, accomplish? Did they succeed 
in defending the truth or “safeguarding” 
society? At any rate, conformity was 
not established. Nor did the Holy 
Roman Church maintain its monopoly, 
although it has survived, purified and 
freed from many an ancient abuse. In 
most countries of western Europe and in 
our own land one may now believe as he 
wishes, teach such religious views as 
appeal to him, and join with others who 
share his sympathies. “Atheism” is still 
a shocking charge in many ears, but the 
atheist is no longer an outlaw. It has 
been demonstrated, in short, that re- 
ligious dogma can be neglected in mat- 
ters of public concern and reduced to a 
question of private taste and preference. 
This is an incredible revolution. But we 
have many reasons for suspecting that 
in a much shorter time than that which 
has elapsed since the Inquisition was 
founded the present attempt to elimi- 
nate by force those who contemplate a 
fundamental reordering of social and 
economic relations will seem quite as 


inexpedient and hopeless as the Inquisi- 


tion’s effort to defend the monopoly of 
the medieval Church. 

We can learn much from the past 
in regard to wrong ways of dealing 
with new ideas. As yet we have only old- 
fashioned and highly expensive modes 
of meeting the inevitable changes which 
are to take place. Repression has now 
and then enjoyed some temporary 
success, it is true, but in the main it 
has failed lamentably and produced 
only suffering and confusion. Much 
will depend on whether our purpose is 
to keep things as they are or to bring 
about readjustments designed to cor- 
rect abuses and injustice in the present 
order. Do we believe, in other words, 
that truth is established and that we 
have only to defend it, or that it is still 
in the making? Do we believe in 
what is commonly called progress, or 
do we think of that as belonging only 
to the past? Have we, on the whole, 
arrived, or are we only on the way, or 
mayhap just starting? 

In the Middle Ages, even in the times 
of the Greeks and Romans, there was 
little or no conception of progress as 
the word is now used. There could 
doubtless be improvement in detail. 
Men could be wiser and better or more 
ignorant and perverse. But the assump- 
tion was that in general the social, 
economic, and religious order was fairly 
standardized. This was especially true 
in the Middle Ages. During these cen- 
turies men’s single objective was the 
assurance of heaven and escape from 
hell. Life was an angry river into 
which men were cast. Demons were 
on every hand to drag them down. 
The only aim could be with God’s help 
to reach the celestial shore. There was 
no time to consider whether the river 
might be made less dangerous by con- 
certed effort, through the deflection of 
its torrents and the removal of its sharp- 
est rocks. No one thought that human 
effort should be directed to making the 
lot of humanity progressively better by 
intelligent readjustments in the light of 
ever-increasing knowledge and insight 
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The world was a place to escape from 
on the best terms possible. In our own 
day this medieval idea of a_ static 
society yields only grudgingly, and the 
notion of inevitable vital change is as 
yet far from assimilated. We confess 
it with our lips, but resist it in our 
hearts. We have learned as yet to 
respect only one class of fundamental 
innovators, those dedicated to natural 
science and its applications. The social 
innovator is still generally suspect. 


To the medieval theologian, man was 
by nature vile. We have seen that, 
according to the Christian Epic, he was 
assoiled from birth with the primeval 
sin of his first parents and began to 
darken his score with fresh offenses of 
his own as soon as he became intelligent 
enough todo so. An elaborate mechan- 
ism was supplied by the Church for 
washing away the original pollution 
and securing forgiveness for later sins. 
Indeed, this was ostensibly its main 
business. 

We still have to ask, Is man by nature 
bad? And accordingly as we answer 
the question we either frame appropri- 
ate means for frustrating his evil 
tendencies or, if we see some promise 
in him, work for his freedom and bid 
him take advantage of it to make him- 
self and others happy. So far as I 
know, Charron, a friend of Montaigne, 
was one of the first to say a good word 
for man’s animal nature, and a hundred 
years later the amiable Shaftesbury 
pointed out some honestly gentlemanly 
traits in the species. As a gregarious 
animal man has always made terms 
with his fellows; and indeed would never 
have pulled through had he not done 
so. To the modern student of biology 
and anthropology he is neither good nor 
bad. There is no longer any “mystery 
of evil.” But the medieval notion of 
sin—a term heavy with mysticism and 
deserving of careful scrutiny by every 
thoughtful person—still confuses us. 

Of man’s impulses, the one which 


played the greatest part in medieval 
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thoughts of sin and in the monastic 
ordering of life was the sexual. The 
presuppositions of the Middle Ages in 
the matter of the relations of men and 
women have been carried over to our 
own day. As compared with many of 
the ideas which we have inherited from 
the past, they are of comparatively 
recent origin. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans were, on the whole, primitive and 
uncritical in their view of sex. The phi- 
losophers do not seem to have speculated 
on sex, although there was evidently 
some talk in Athens of women’s rights. 
The movement is satirized by Aristopha- 
nes, and later Plato showed a willingness 
in The Republic to impeach the current 
notions of the family and women’s posi- 
tion in general. But there are few traces 
of our ideas of sexual “purity” in the 
classical writers. To the Stoic philoso- 
pher, and to other thoughtful elderly 
people, sexual indulgence was deemed a 
low order of pleasure and one best care- 
fully controlled in the interests of peace 
of mind. But with the incoming of 
Christianity an essentially new attitude 
developed, which is still, consciously or 
uncousciously, that of most people to- 
day. 

St. Augustine, who had led a free 
life as a teacher of rhetoric in Carthage 
and Rome, came in his later years to 
believe, as he struggled to overcome 
his youthful temptations, that sexual 
desire was the most devilish of man’s 
enemies and the chief sign of his deg- 
radation. He could imagine no such 
unruly urgence in man’s perfect estate, 
when Adam and Eve still dwelt in 
Paradise. But with man’s fall sexual 
desire appeared as the sign and seal of 
human debasement. This theory is 
poignantly set forth in Augustine’s City 
of God. He furnished a philosophy for 
the monks, and doubtless his fourteenth 
book was well thumbed by those who 
were wont to ponder on one of the sins 
they had fled the world to escape. 

Christian monasticism was spreading 
in Western Europe in Augustine’s time, 
and the monkish vows included “chas- 
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tity.””. There followed a long struggle to 
force the whole priesthood to adopt a 
celebate life, and this finally succeeded 
so far as repeated decrees of the Church 
could effect it. Marriage was proper for 
the laity, but both the monastic and 
secular clergy aspired to a_ superior 
holiness which should banish — all 
thoughts of fervent earthly love. Thus 
a highly unnatural life was forced on 
men and women of the most varied 
temperaments, and often with slight 
success, 

The result of Augustine’s theories 
and of the efforts to frustrate one of 
man’s most vehement impulses was 
to give sex a conscious importance it 
had never possessed before. The devil 
was thrust out of the door only to come 
in at all the windows. In due time the 
Protestant sects abolished monasteries, 
and the Catholic countries later followed 
their example. The Protestant clergy 
were permitted to marry, and the old 
asceticism has visibly declined. But it 
has done much to determine our whole 
attitude toward sex, and there is no 
class of questions still so difficult to 
discuss with full honesty or to deal 
with critically and with an open mind 
as those relating to the intimate rela- 
tions of men and women. 

No, one familiar with medieval litera- 
ture will, however, be inclined to accuse 
its authors of prudishness. Nevertheless, 
modern prudishness, as it prevails espe- 
cially in England and the United States 
—our squeamish and shamefaced reluc- 
tance to recognize and deal frankly with 
the facts and problems of sex—is clearly 
an outgrowth of the medieval attitude 
which looked on sexual impulse as of evil 
origin and a sign of man’s degradation. 
Modern psychologists have shown that 
prudishness is not always an indication 
of exceptional purity, but rather the 
reverse. It is often a disguise thrown 
over repressed sexual interest and sexual 
preoccupations. It appears to be de- 
creasing among the better educated of 
the younger generation. The study of 
biology, and especially of embryology, 


is an easy and simple way of disintegrat- 
ing the “impurity complex.” “Purity” 
in the sense of ignorance and suppressed 
curiosity is a highly dangerous state of 
mind. And such purity in alliance with 
prudery and defensive hypocrisy makes 
any honest discussion or essential read- 
justment of our institutions and habits 
extremely difficult. 

One of the greatest contrasts bet ween 
medieval thinking and the more critical 
thought of to-day lies in the general 
conception of man’s relation to the 
cosmos. ‘To the medizval philosopher, 
as to the stupidest serf of the time, the 
world was made for man. All the 
heavenly bodies revolved about man’s 
abode as their center. All creatures 
were made to assist or to try man. 
God and the devil were pre-occupied 
with his fate, for had not God made 
him in his own image for his glory, 
and was not the devil intent on popu- 
lating his own infernal kingdom? It 
was easy for those who had a poetic 
turn of mind to think of nature’s work- 
ings as symbols for man’s edification. 
The habits of the lion or the eagle 
yielded moral lessons or illustrated the 
divine scheme of salvation. Even the 
written word was to be valued, not for 
what it seemed to say, but for hidden 
allegories depicting man’s — struggles 
against evil and cheering him on his 
way. 

This is a perennially appealing con- 
ception of things. It corresponds to 
primitive and inveterate tendencies in 
humanity and gratifies under the guise of 
humility our hungering for self-impor- 
tance. The medieval thinker, however 
freely he might exercise his powers of 
logical analysis in rationalizing the 
Christian Epic, never permitted himself 
to question its general anthropocentric 
and mystical view of the world. The 
philosophic mystic assumes the role of 
a docile child. He feels that all vital 
truth transcends his powers of discovery. 
He looks to the Infinite and Eternal 
Mind to reveal it to him through the 
prophets of old, or in moments of ecstatic 
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communion with the Divine Intelli- 
gence. To the mystic all that concerns 
our deeper needs transcends logic and 
defies analysis. In his estimate the 
human reason is a feeble rushlight which 
can at best cast a flickering and uncer- 
tain ray on the grosser concerns of life, 
but which only serves to intensify the 
darkness which surrounds the hidden 
truth of God. 

In order that modern science might 
develop it is clear that a wholly new 
and opposed set of fundamental con- 
victions had to be substituted for those 
of the Middle Ages. Man had to culti- 
vate another kind of self-importance 
and a new and more profound humility. 
He had come to believe in his capacity 
to discover important truth through 
thoughtful examination of things about 
him, and he had to recognize, on the 
other hand, that the world did not seem 
to be made for him, but that humanity 
was apparently a curious incident in 
the universe and its career a recent 
episode in cosmic history. He had to 
acquire a taste for the simplest possible 
and most thoroughgoing explanation 
of things. His aspirations must drive 
him to reduce everything so far as pos- 
sible to the commonplace. This new 
view was inevitably hotly attacked by 
the mystically disposed. They misunder- 
stood and berated him and accused him 
of robbing man of all that was most 
precious in life. He was thus goaded 
into bitterness and denounced his op- 
ponents as pig-headed obscurantists. 

But we must, after all, come to terms 
with the emotions underlying mysticism. 
They are very precious to us, and 
scientific knowledge will never form an 
adequate substitute for them. No one 
need fear that the supply of mystery 
will ever give out; but a great deal 
depends on our taste in mystery; that 


certainly needs refining. What dis- 
turbs the so-called rationalist in the 


mystic’s attitude is his propensity to see 
mysteries where there are none and to 
fail to see those that we cannot possibly 
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escape. When one declares, like my- 
self, that he is not a mystic, he makes 
no claim to be able to explain every- 
thing, nor does he maintain that all 
things are explicable in scientific terms. 
Indeed, no thoughtful person will be 
likely to boast that he can fully explain 
anything. We have only to scrape the 
surface of our experiences to find 
fundamental mystery. And how in- 
deed, as descendants of an extinct race 
of primates, with a mind still in the 
early stages of accumulation, should we 
be in the way of reaching ultimate truth 
at any point?) One may urge, however, 
that as sharp a distinction as possible 
be made between fictitious mysteries 
and the unavoidable ones which sur- 
round us on every side. How milk 
turned sour used to be a real mystery, 
now partially solved since the discovery 
of bacteria; how the witch flew up the 
chimney was a gratuitous mystery with 
which we need no longer trouble our- 
selves. A “live” wire would once have 
suggested magic; now it is partially 
explained by the doctrine of electrons. 
It is the avowed purpose of scientific 
thought to reduce mysteries, and its 
success has been marvelous, but it has 
by no means done its perfect work as yet. 
We have carried over far too much of 
medieval mysticism in our views of 
man and his duty toward himself and 
others. In the following article it will 
be shown how students of the natural 
sciences broke from the standards and 
limitations of the medizval philosophers 
and established new standards of their 
own. They thus prepared the way for 
a revolution in human affairs in the 
midst of which we now find ourselves. 
As yet their type of thinking has not 
been applied on any considerable scale 
to the solution of social problems. By 
learning to understand and appreciate 
the scientific frame of mind as a bistori- 
cal victory won against extraordinary 
odds, we may be encouraged to cul- 
tivate and popularize a similar attitude 
toward the study of man himself. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MAGIC 
BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


HIS volume that I hold between my hands, 
Contains the life-breath of a man; 
Between these plain black covers lie compressed 
The crowding dreams, the visions half expressed, 
Of one who lived with thoughtful, searching eyes, 
Looked lovingly on things and men, 
And found a constant sweet surprise 
In all he met, and with a pen, 
Touched with the loveliness of his own soul, 
Wrote down the beauty that he saw, 
And found in mar and flaw 
A soft significance, 
And in the broken part 
The image of the whole. 


A child at play with restless hands, 

Soft music floating on a river breeze, 

The touch of silk, the interwoven strands 
Of storied fabrics out of Eastern lands, 
Wet grass and flowers—such things as these 
Awoke his fancy, stirred to song 

The latent music richly stored 

Within himself—to hidden harmony 

Awoke some vibrant chord. 


Sweet singer of the winding lanes, 

Of low-thatched roof and curling smoke, 
Of peasants, laughing at their humble toil, 
Of well-cut lawns, of gay and lordly folk 
Lolling at ease amidst a full content, 

Of jade and ivory from the Orient; 

Singer of grape-vines in the sun, 

Of books, of hedge, of flirted fan, 

Of towering spires and Babel’s up-piled mass, 
Singer of Life, the treasure-house of man— 
On these few pages you have wrought 

A wizard magic for the future years. 
Imprisoned here we find forever caught 
Bejeweled laughter and the gold of tears. 
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THE HIDDEN LAND 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—PART II 


BY TEMPLE 


BAILEY 


Synopsis oF Part I.—Nancy Greer is spending the summer in Nantucket with her 
elderly cousin who tells the story. She is engaged to Anthony Peak, but their attachment 
is rather the result of habit than of romantic love. There puts into the harbor The V ilcing, 
a yacht owned by Olaf Thoresen, whose father and grandfather made their fortune in the 


wheat fields of the West. 


Olaf reverts in looks and passion for the sea to his Norse 


ancestors. It is Nancy's likeness to the heroines of Northern sagas which first strikes him 


when he sees her ready for the bathing beach. 


Both are subtly conscious that their love 


of the sea makes abond between them. Olaf, with characteristic impetuosity, invites 
Nancy and her cousin to dinner on the yacht, and then is overwhelmed when he learns 


of her engagement to Anthony. 


HEN I told Nancy that Anthony 

had been invited, she demanded, 

“How did Olaf Thoresen know about 
him?” 

“T told him you were engaged.” 

“But why, Elizabeth? Why shout it 
from the housetops?” 

“Well, I didn’t want him to be hurt.” 

“You are taking a lot for granted.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ We won't 
quarrel, and a party of four is much 
nicer than three.” 

As it turned out, however, Anthony 
could not go. He was called back to 
Boston on business. That was where 
Fate again stepped in. It was, I am 
sure, those three days of Anthony’s 
absence which turned the scale of 
Nancy’s destiny. If he had been with us 
that first morning on the boat Olaf 
would not have dared... . 

Nancy wore her white linen and her 
gray-velvet coat, and a hat with a gull’s 
wing. She carried her bathing suit. 
“He intends, evidently, to entertain us 
in his own way.” 

Olaf’s yacht was modern, but there 
was a hint of the barbaric in its furnish- 


ings. The cabin into which we were 


shown and in which Nancy was to 
change was in strangely carved wood, 
and there was a wolfskin on the floor 
The coverlet 
cloth, 


in front of the low bed. 
was of a fine-woven 


red-silk 





weighed down by a border of gold and 
silver threads. On the wall hung a 
square of tapestry which showed a 
strange old ship with sails of blue and 
red and green, and with golden dragon- 
heads at stem and stern. 

Nancy, crossing the threshold, said to 
Olaf, who had opened the door for us, 
“It is like coming into another world; as 
if you had set the stage, run up_ the cur- 
tain, and the play had begun.” 

“You like it? It was a fancy of mine 
to copy a description I found in an old 
book. King Olaf, the Thick-set, fur- 
nished a room like this for his bride.” 

Olaf, the Thick-set! The phrase 
fitted perfectly this strong, stocky, blue- 
eyed man, who smiled radiantly upon us 
as he shut the door and left us alone. 

Nancy stood in the middle of the room 
looking about her. “I like it,”’ she said, 
with a queer shake in her voice. ‘‘ Don’t 
you, Elizabeth?” 

I liked it so much that I felt it wise to 
hide my pleasure in a pretense of indif- 
ference. “Well, it is original to say the 
least.” 

But it was more than original, it was 
poetic. It was—Melisande in the wood 
—one of Sinding’s haunting melodies, an 
old Saga caught and fixed in color and 
carving. 

In this glowing room Nancy in her 
white and gray was a cold and incon- 
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gruous figure, and when at last she 
donned her dull cap, and the dull cloak 
that she wore over her swimming cos- 
tume, she seemed a ghostly shadow of 
the bright bride whom that other Olaf 
had brought—a thousand years before— 
to his strange old ship. 

I realize that what comes hereafter in 
this record must seem to the unimagina- 
tive overdrawn. Even now, as I look 
back upon it, it has a dream quality, as 
if it might never have happened, or as 
if, as Nancy had said, it was part of a 
play, which would be over when the 
curtain was rung down and the actors 
had returned to the commonplace. 

But the actors in this drama have 
never returned to the commonplace. 
Or have they? Shall I ever know? I 
hope I may never know, if Nancy and 
Olaf have lost the glamour of their 
dreams. 

Well, we found Olaf on deck waiting 
for us. Ina sea-blue tunic, with strong 
white arms, and the dazzling fairness of 
his strong neck, he was more than ever 
like the figurehead on the old ship that I 
had seen in my childhood. He carried 
over his arm a cloak of the same sea- 
blue. It was this cloak which afterward 
played an important part in the mystery 
of Nancy’s disappearance. 

His quick glance swept Nancy—the 
ghostly Nancy in gray, with only the 
blue of her eyes, and that touch of arti- 
ficial pink in her cheeks to redeem her 
from somberness. He shook his head 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“T don’t like it,’’ he said, abruptly. 
“Why do you deaden your beauty with 
dull colors?” 

Nancy’s eyes challenged him. “If it 
is deadened, how do you know it is 
beauty?” 

“May I show you?” Again there was 
that tense excitement which I had no- 
ticed in the garden. 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” yet 
in that moment the color ran up from 
her neck to her chin, the fixed pink spots 
were lost in a rush of lovely flaming 
blushes. 


For with a sudden movement he had 
snatched off her cap, and had thrown the 
cloak around her. The transformation 
was complete. It was as if he had waved 
a wand. There she stood, the two long, 
thick braids, which she had worn pinned 
close under her cap, falling heavily like 
molten metal to her knees, the blue 
cloak covering her—heavenly in color, 
matching her eyes, matching the sea, 
matching the sky, matching the eyes of 
Olaf. 

I think I must have uttered some 
sharp exclamation, for Olaf turned to 
me. “You see,” he said, triumphantly, 
“T have known it all the time. I knew 
it the first time that I saw her in the 
garden.” 

Nancy had recovered herself. “ But I 
can’t stalk around the streets in a blue 
cloak with my hair down.” 

He laughed with her. “Oh no, no. 
But the color is only a symbol. Modern 
life has robbed you of vivid things. 
Even your emotions. You are— 
afraid—” He caught himself up. “We 
can talk of that after our swim. I think 
we shall have a thousand things to talk 
about.” 

Nancy held out her hand for her cap, 
but he would not give it to her. “‘ Why 
should you care if your hair gets wet? 
The wind and the sun will dry it—” 

I was amazed when I saw that she 
was letting him have his way. Never 
for a moment had Anthony mastered 
her. For the first time in her life Nancy 
was dominated by a will that was 
stronger than her own. 

I sat on deck and watched them as 
they swam like two young sea gods, 
Nancy’s bronze hair bright under the 
sun. Olaf’s red-gold crest... . 

The blue cloak lay across my knee. 
Nancy had cast it off as she had de- 
scended into the launch. I had exam- 
ined it and had found it of soft, thick 
wool, with embroidery of a strange and 
primitive sort in faded colors. Yet the 
material of the cloak had not faded, or, if 
it had, there remained that clear azure, 
like the Virgin’s cloak in old pictures. 
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I knew now why Olaf had wanted 
Nancy on board, why he had wanted to 
swim with her in the sea which was as 
blue as her eyes and his own. It was to 
reveal her to himself as the match of the 
women of the Sagas. I found this de- 
scription later in one of the old books 
in the ship’s library: 

Then Hallgerd was sent for, and came with 
two women. She wore a blue woven mantle 

. her hair reached down to her waist on 
both sides, and she tucked it under her belt. 


And there was, too, this account of a 
housewife in her “* kyrtil"’: 

The dress-train was trailing, 

The skirt had a blue tint; 

Her brow was brighter, 

Her neck was whiter 

Than pure new fallen snow. 


In other words, that one glance at 
Nancy in the garden, when he had risen 
at her entrance, had disclosed to Olaf 
the fundamental in her. He had known 
her as a sea-maiden. And she had not 
known it, nor I, nor Anthony. 


Luncheon was served on deck. We 
were waited on by fair-haired, but very 
modern Norsemen. The crew on the 
Viking were all Scandinavians. Most of 
them spoke English, and there seemed 
nothing uncommon about any of them. 
Yet, in the mood of the moment, I 
should have felt no surprise had they 
served us in the skins of wild animals, 
or had set sail like pirates with the two 
of us captive on board. 

I will confess, also, to a feeling of ex- 
altation which clouded my judgment. 
I knew that Olaf was falling in love with 
Nancy, and I half guessed that Nancy 
might be falling in love with Olaf, yet I 
sat there and let them doit. If Anthony 
should ever know! Yet how can he 
know? As] weigh it now, I am not sure 
that I have anything with which to re- 
proach myself, tor the end, at times, 
justifies the means, and the Jesuitical 
theory had its origin, perhaps, in the pro- 
found knowledge that Fate does not al- 
ways use fair methods in gaining her ends. 


I can’t begin to tell you what we 
talked about. Nancy had dried her hair, 
and it was wound loosely, high on her 
head. The blue cloak was over her 
shoulders, and she was the loveliest 
thing that I ever hope to see. By the 
flame in her cheeks and the light in her 
eyes, I was made aware of an exaltation 
which matched my own. She, too, was 
caught up into the atmosphere of excite- 
ment which Olaf created. He could not 
take his eyes from her. I wondered 
what Anthony would have said could he 
have visioned for the moment this blue- 
and-gold enchantress. 

When coffee was served there were no 
cigarettes or cigars. Nancy had her own 
silver case hanging at her belt. I knew 
that she would smoke, and I did not try 
to stop her. She always smoked after 
her meals and she was restless without it. 

It was Olaf who stopped her. ‘You 
will hate my bad manners,” he said, with 
his gaze holding hers, “but I wish you 
wouldn't.” 

She was lighting her own little wax 
taper and she looked her surprise. 

“My cigarette?” 

He nodded. “You are too lovely.” 

“But surely you are not so—old- 
fashioned.” 

“No. I am perhaps so—new-fash- 
ioned that my reason might take your 
breath away.” He laughed but did not 
explain. 

Nancy sat undecided while the taper 
burned out futilely. Then she said, “Of 
course you are my host—” 

“Don’t do it for that reason. Do it 
because”’—he stopped, laughed again, 
and went on—*‘because you are a god- 
dess—a woman of a new race—” 

With parted lips she looked at him, 
then tried to wrench herself back to her 
attitude of light indifference. 

“Oh, we’ve grown beyond all that.” 

** All what?” 

**Goddess-women. We are just nice 
and human together.” 

“You are nice and human. But you 
are more than that.” 

Nancy put her unlighted cigarette 
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back in its case. “I'll keep it for next 
time,” she said, with a touch of defiance. 

“There will be no next time,” was his 
secure response, and his eyes held hers 
until, with an effort, she withdrew her 
~aze. 

Then he rose, and his men placed deep 
chairs for us in a sheltered corner, where 
we could look out across the blue to the 
low hills of the moor. There was a fur 
rug over my chair, and I sank gratefully 
into the warmth of it. 

“With a wind like this in the old 
days,’ Olaf said, as he stood beside me 
looking out over the sparkling water, 
“how the sails would have been spread, 
and now there is nothing but steam and 
gasoline and electricity.” 

“Why don’t you have sails then,” 
Nancy challenged him, “instead of 
steam?” 

“T have a ship. 
picture of il *£ 

He left to get it, and Nancy said to 
me, “Ducky, will you pinch me?” 

* You mean that it doesn’t seem real?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, maybe it isn’t. He said he was 
a sort of Flying Dutchman.” 

*T should hate to think that he wasn’t 
real, Elizabeth. 
burning coal.” 

Olaf came back with the pictures of 
his ship, a clean-cut, beautiful craft, very 
up-to-date, except for the dragon-heads 
at prow and stem. 

“If I could have had my way,” he 
told us, “I should have built it like the 
ship on the tapestry in there—but it 
wasn’t practical—we haven't man-power 
for the oars in these days.” 

He had other pictures—of a strange 
rather, of a collection of 
buildings set in the form of a quadrangle, 
and inclosed by low walls. There were 
great gateways of carved wood with 
ironwork and views of the interior—a 
wide hall with fireplaces—a raised plat- 
form, with carved seats that 
thronelike effect. The house stood on a 
sort of high peninsula with a forest back 
of it, and the sea spreading out beyond. 


Shall I show you the 


He is as alive as a— 


house, or, 


gave a 
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“The house looks old,”’ Olaf said, “but 
I planned it.” 

He had, he explained, during one of 
his voyages, come upon a hidden harbor. 
“There is only a fishing village and a 
few small boats at the landing place, 
but the people claim to be descendants 
of the vikings. They are utterly isolated, 
but a God-fearing, hardy folk.” 

“Tt is strangely cut off from the rest 
of the world. I call it ‘The Hidden 
Land.” It is not on any map. I have 
looked and have not found it.” 

“But why,” was Nancy’s demand, 
“did you build there?” 

It was a question, I think, for which 
he had waited. “Some day I may tell 
you, but not now, except this—that I 
love the sea, and I shall end my days 
where, when I open my gates, my eyes 
may rest upon it... where its storms may 
beat upon my roof, and where the men 
about me shall sail it, and get their, 
living from it.” 

“T have told your cousin,” he went on, 
“something of the life of my grandfather 
and of my father. With all of their sea- 
blood, they were shut away for two gen- 
erations from the sea. Can you grasp 
the meaning of that to me?—the heri- 
tage of suppressed longings? I think 
my father must have felt it as I did, for 
he drank heavily before he died. My 
grandfather sought an outlet in founding 
the family fortunes. But when I came, 
there was not the compelling force of 
poverty to make me work, and I had 
before me the warning of my father’s 
But this sea-madness! It 
has driven me on and on, and at last 
it has driven me here.” He stopped, 
then took up the theme again in his 
tense, excited fashion, “It will drive me 
on again.” 

“Why should it drive you on?” 

When Nancy asked that question, I 
knew what had happened. The thrill of 
her voice was the answer of a bird to its 
mate. When I think of her, I see her 
always as she was then, the blue cloak 
falling about her, her hair blowing, her 
cheeks flaming with lovely color. 
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I saw his fingers clench the arm of his 
chair as if in an effort of self-control. 
Then he said: “ Perhaps I shall tell you 
that, too. But not now.” He rose 
abruptly. ‘It is warmer inside, and we 
“an have some music. I am sure you 
must be tired of hearing me talk about 
myself.” 

He played for us, in masterly fashion, 
the Peer Gynt suite, and after that a 
composition of hisown. At last he sang, 
with all the swing of the sea in voice and 
accompaniment, and the song drew our 
hearts out of us. 

Nancy was very quiet as we drove 
from the pier, and it was while I was 
dressing for dinner that she came into 
my room. 

“Elizabeth,” she said, “I am not sure 
whether we have been to a Methodist 
revival or to a Wagner music-drama—” 

“Neither,” I told her. “There’s noth- 
ing artificial about him. You asked me 
back there if he was real. I believe that 
he is utterly real, Nancy. Itis not a pose. 
I am convinced that it is not a pose.” 

“Yes,” she said, “that’s the queer 
thing. He’s not—putting it on—and he 
makes everybody else seem—stale and 
shallow — like ghosts — or — shadow- 
shapes—” 


I read Vanity Fair late into the night, 
and the morning was coming on before I 
tried to sleep. I waked to find Nancy 
standing by my bed. 

“His boat is gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes. It went an hour ago. I saw it 
from the roof.” 

“From the roof?” 

‘Yes. I got up—early. I—I could 
not sleep. And when I looked—it was 
gone—your glasses showed it almost out 
of sight.”’ 

She was wrapped in the blue cloak. 
Olaf had made her bring it with her. She 
had protested. But he had been insist- 
ent. 

“T found this in the pocket,” Nancy 
said, and held out a card on which Olaf 
had written, “‘ When she lifted her arms, 
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opening the door, a light shone on them 
from the sea, and the air and all the 
world were brightened for her.” 

“What does it mean, Elizabeth?” 

“T think you know, my dear.” 

“That he cares?” 

“What do you think?” 

Her eyes were like stars. “But how 
can he? He has seen me—twice- 

“Some men are like that.” 

“If you only hadn't told him about 
Anthony.” 

“T am glad that I told him.” 

“Oh, but he might have stayed.” 

“Well?” 

“And I might have loved him.’ 
She was still glowing with the fires that 
Olaf had lighted in her. 

“But you are going to marry An- 
thony.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I am going to 
marry Anthony. I am going to flirt and 
smoke cigarettes and let him—flirt— 
when I might have been a—goddess.” 

It was after breakfast on the same day 
that a letter came to me, delivered into 
my own hands by messenger. It was 
from Olaf, and he left it to me whether 
Nancy should see it. It covered many 


> 


pages and it shook my soul, but I did’ 


not show it to Nancy. 

There were nights after that when I 
found it hard to sleep, nights in which I 
thought of Olaf sailing toward the hid- 
den land, holding in his heart a hope 
which it was in my power to crown with 
realization or dash to the ground. Yet 
I had Nancy’s happiness to think of, 
and, in a sense, Anthony’s. It seemed 
almost incredible that I must carry, too, 
on my heart, the burden of the happiness 
of Olaf Thoresen. 

When Anthony came back, he and 
Nancy were caught in a net of engage- 
ments, and I saw very little of them. Of 
course they romped in now and then 
with their own particular crowd, and 
treated me, as it were, to a cross-section 
of modern life. Except for two things, I 
should have judged that Nancy had 
put away all thoughts of Olaf, but these 
two things were significant. She had 
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stopped smoking, and she no longer 
touched her cheeks with artificial bloom. 

Anthony’s amazement, when he of- 
fered her a cigarette and she refused, had 
in it a touch of irritation. “But, my 
dear girl, why not?” 

“Well, [ have to think of my com- 
plexion, Tony.” 

I think he knew it was not that and 
was puzzled. “I never saw you looking 
better in my life.” 

She was wearing a girdle of blue with 
her clear, crisp white, and her fairness 
was charming. She had, indeed, the 
look which belongs to young Catholic 
girls dedicated to the Virgin who wear 
her colors. 

It was not, however, until Anthony 
had been home for a week that he saw 
the blue cloak. We were all on the 
beach—Mimi Sears and Bob Needham 
and the Drakes, myself and Anthony. 
Nancy was late, having a foursome to 
finish on the golf grounds. She came at 
last, threading her way gayly through 
the crowd of bathers. She was without 
her cap, and her hair was wound in a 
thick braid about her head. I saw peo- 
ple turning to look at her as they had 
never turned to look when she had worn 
her shadowy gray. 

“Great guns!” said a man back of me. 
“What a beauty!” 

A deep flush stained Anthony’s face, 
and I knew at once that he did not like it. 
It was as if, having attuned his taste to 
the refinement of a Japanese print, he 
had been called upon to admire a Fra 
Angelico. He hated the obvious, and 
Nancy’s loveliness at this moment was 
as definite as the loveliness of the sky, 
the sea, the moon, the stars. Later I 
was to learn that Anthony’s taste was for 
a sophisticated Nancy, a mocking 
Nancy, a slim, mysterious creature, with 
charms which were caviar to the mob. 

But Bob Needham spoke from the 
depths of his honest and undiscriminat- 
ing soul. “‘Heavens! Nancy. Where did 
you get it? 

“Get what?’ 


“That cloak.” 


ar 
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“Do you like it?” 

“Like it—! I wish Tony would run 
away while I tell you.” 

Anthony, forcing a_ smile, 
“Where did you get it, Nan?” 

“Tt was given to me.”’ She sat down 
on the sand and smiled at him. 

Mrs. Drake, feeling the thickness and 
softness, exclaiming over the embroid- 
ery, said finally: “It is a splendid thing. 
Like a queen’s robe.” 

“You haven’t told us yet,” Anthony 
persisted, “where you got it.” 

“No? Well, Elizabeth will tell you. 
It’s rather a long story. I am going into 
the water. Come on, Bob.” 

She left the cloak with me. Anthony 
followed her and the others. I sat alone 
under a great orange umbrella and won- 
dered if Anthony would ask me about 
the cloak. 

He did not, and when Nancy came 
back finally with her hair down and 
blowing in the wind to dry, Anthony 
was with her. The cloud was gone from 
his face, in the battle with the waves he 
had forgotten his vexation. 

But he remembered when he saw the 
cloak. “Tell me about it, Nancy.” 

“T got it from Elizabeth’s viking.” 

That was the calm way in which she 
put it. 

“He isn’t my viking,” I told her. 

“Well, you were responsible for him.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Anthony de- 
manded, “that you accepted a gift like 
that from a man you didn’t know?” 

Nancy, hugging herself in the cloak, 
said, “I felt that I knew him very well.” 

“How long was he here?” 

“Three days. I saw him twice.” 

“TI don’t think I quite like the— 
idea—”’ Anthony began, then broke off, 
‘Of course you have a right to do as you 
please.” 

“Of course,” said Nancy, with a 
flame in her cheek. 

“But it would please me very much 
if you would send it back to him.” 

“If I wanted to,” she told him, “I 
couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 
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“Can you mail parcel post packages 
to the—Flying Dutchman? Or express 
things to—to Odin?” 

“T don’t in the least know what you 
are talking about, Nancy?” 

“Well, he sailed in and he sailed out. 
He didn’t leave any address. He left 
the cloak—and a rather intriguing mem- 
ory, Anthony.” 

That was all the satisfaction she would 
give him. And I am not sure that he 
deserved more at her hands. The agree- 
ment between them had been—absolute 
freedom. 

I am convinced that if it had not 
been for the garden party I should 
never have shown Olaf’s letter to Nancy. 
The garden party is an annual event. 
We always hold it in August, when the 
‘‘off-islanders”’ crowd the hotels, and 
when money is more plentiful than at 
any other time during the year. 

Nancy had charge of the fish pond. I 
had helped her to make the fish, which 
were gay objects of painted paper, num- 
bered to indicate a corresponding prize 
package, and to be caught with a 
dangling line from a lily-wreathed arti- 
ficial pool. 

The day of the garden party was a 
glorious one—with the air so clear that 
the flying pennants of the decorated 
booths, and the gowns of the women, 
gained brilliancy and beauty from the 
shining atmosphere. 

Nancy wore a broad blue hat which 
matched her eyes, one of her clear white 
dresses, and a silken scarf of the same 
blue as her hat. She loved children, and 
as she stood in a circle of them all the 
afternoon, untiring, eager — bending 
down to them, hooking the fish on the 
dangling line—handing out the prizes, 
smiling into the flushed eager faces, 
helping the very littlest ones to achieve 
a catch, I sat in a chair not far away 
from her and watched. I saw Anthony 
come and go, urging her to let some one 
else take her place, pressing a dozen rea- 
sons upon her for desertion of her task, 
and coming back, when she refused, to 
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“Such things are a deadly bore.” 
“Not to Nancy.” 

“ But they used to be. She's changed, 
Elizabeth.” 

“ Beautifully changed.” 

“Tam not sure. She was always such 
a good sport.” 

“And isn’t she now?” 

“She is different,’’ he caught himself 
up, “but of course—adorable.” 

Mimi Sears joined us, and she and 
Anthony went off together. Bob Need- 
ham hung around Nancy until she sent 
him away. At last the hour arrived for 
the open-air play which was a special 
attraction, and the crowds surged to- 
ward the inclosure. The booths were 
deserted, and only one rapturous child 
remained by the fish pond. 

Nancy sat down and lifted the baby 
to her lap. She had taken off her hat, 
and her blue scarf fell about her. Some- 
thing tugged at my heart as I looked at 
her. With that little head in the hollow 
of her arm she was the eternal mother. 

I saw Anthony approaching. He 
stopped, and I caught his words. “You 
must come now, Nancy. I am saving a 
seat for you.” 

She shook her head, and looked down 
at the child. “I told his nurse to go 
and he is almost asleep.” 

He flung himself away from her and 
“ame over to me. “I have good seats 
for both of you in the inclosure. But 
Nancy won’t go.” 

I rose and went with him, although I 
should have been content to sit there by 
the fish pond and feast my eyes on 
Nancy 

“Tt is perfectly silly of her to stay,” 
Anthony fumed as we walked on to- 
gether. 

“But she loves the children.” 

“T hate children.” 

I am sure that he did not mean it. 
What he hated was the fact that the 
child had for the moment held Nancy 
from him. It was as if, looking forward 
into the future, he could see like mo- 
ments, and set himself against the 
thought of any interruption of what 
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might be otherwise an untrammeled and 
independent partnership. He had, I 
think, little jealousy where men were 
concerned. He was willing to give 
Nancy the reins and let her go, believing 
that she would inevitably come back to 
him. He was not, perhaps, so willing to 
trust her with ties which might prove 
more absorbing than himself. 

If I had not had Olaf’s letter, I might 
not have weighed Anthony’s attitude so 
carefully, but against those burning 
words and their comprehension of the 
divinity and beauty of my Nancy’s 
nature, Anthony’s querulous complaint 
struck cold. 

I think it was then, as we walked 
toward the inclosure, that I made up 
my mind to let Nancy hear what Olaf 
had to say to her. 

She stayed out late that night—there 
was a dinner and a dance—-and Anthony 
I confess that I felt 
like a traitor as I heard the murmur of 
his voice in the hall. 

But when he had gone, and Nancy 
passed my door on her way to her room, 
I called her, and she came in. 

I was in bed, and | had the letter in 
“IT want you to read it,” I 
said. “It is from Olaf Thoresen.” 

She looked at it, and asked, “When 
did it come?” 

“Two months ago. 
left.” 

“Why haven't you shown it to me?” 

“T couldn’t make up my mind. I do 
not know even now that I am right in 
letting you see it. But I feel that you 
have a right to see it. It is you who 
must answer it. Not I.” 

When she had gone, I turned to the 
chapter in my book where Becky weeps 
crocodile tears over poor Rawdon Craw- 
ley on the night before Waterloo. There 
is no scene in modern literature to match 
it. But I couldn’t get my mind on it. 
Nancy was reading Olaf’s letter! 

I kept a copy of it, and here it is: 


brought her home. 


my hand. 


The day that he 


I knew when I first saw her in the garden 


that she was the One Woman. I had 


wanted sea-blood, and when she came, ready 
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for a dip in the sea, it seemed a sign. One 
knows these things somehow, and I knew. 
I sha’n’t attempt to explain it. 

When you told me of her lover, I felt that 
Fate had played a trick on me. I could not” 
now with honor pursue the woman who was 
promised to another. Yet I permitted my- 
self that one day—the day on my boat. 

I learned in those hours that I spent with 
her that she had been molded by the man 
she is to marry and that in the years to come 
she will shrink to the measure of his demands 
upon her. She is feminine enough to be 
swayed by masculine will. That is at once 
her strength and her weakness. Loving a 
man who will love her for the wonder of her 
womanhood, she will fulfill her greatest des- 
tiny. Loving, on the other hand, one who 
aspires only to fit her into some attenuated 
social scheme, she will wither and fade. I 
think you know that this is true, that you 
will not accuse me of being unfair to anyone. 

And now may I tell you what my dreams 
have been for her? 

I am not young. I mean I am past those 
hot and early years when men play—Romeo. 
The dream that is mine is one which has 
come to aman of thirty, who, having seen the 
world, has weighed it and wants—something 
more. 

I have told you of my house in that hidden 
land which is washed by the sea. I want to 
spend the rest of my days there, and I had 
hoped that some woman might be found 
whose love of life, whose love of adventure, 
whose love of me, might be so strong that 
she would see nothing strange in my demand 
that she forsake all others and cleave only to 
me. 

By forsaking all others, I mean, literally, 
what I say. I should want to cut her off 
entirely from all former ties. To let anyone 
into our secret, to reveal that hidden land to 
a gaping world, would be to destroy it. We 
should be followed, tracked by the news- 
papers, written up, judged eccentric—mad. 
And I do not wish to be judged at all. My 
separation from my kind would have in it 
more than a selfish whim, an obsession for 
solitude. I want to get back to primitive 
civilization. I want my children to face a 
simpler world than the one I faced. Do you 
know what it means for a man to inherit 
money, with nothing back of it for two gen- 
erations but hard work, although back of 
that there were, perhaps, kings? It means 
that I had, unaided, to fit myself into a social 

















scheme so complex that I have not yet mas- 
tered its intricacies. J do not want to master 
them. I do not want my sons to master 
them. I want them to find life a thing of the 
day’s work, the day’s worship, the day’s 
out-of-door delights. I want them to have 
time to think and to dream. And then some 
day they shall come back if they wish to 
challenge civilization—young prophets, per- 
haps, out of the wilderness—seeing a new 
vision of God and man because of their de- 
tachment from all that might have blinded 
them. 

I have a feeling that your Nancy might, if 
she knew this, dream with me of a new race, 
rising to the level of the needs of a new world. 
She might see herself as the mother of such 
a race—sheltered in my hidden land, sailing 
the seas with me, held close to my heart. I 
think I am a masterful man, but I should be 
masterful only to keep her to her best. If 
she faltered I should strengthen her. And I 
should make her happy. I know that I could 
make her happy. And for me there will 
never be another. 

I am leaving it to you to decide whether 
you will show her this. I want her to see it, 
because it seems to me that she has a right 
to decide between the life that I can offer 
her and the life she must live if she marries 
Anthony Peak. But it all involves a point 
of honor which I feel that I am not unpreju- 
diced enough to decide. So to-morrow I shall 
go away. I shall sail far in the two 
months that I shall give myself before I 
come back. And when I come, you will 
whether I am to turn once 
more to the trackless seas, or stay to find 
my happiness. 


let me know 


This letter when I had first read it had 
stirred me profoundly, as I think it must 
have stirred any man or woman who has 
yearned amid the complexities of mod- 
ern existence to find some land of 
dreams. Even to my island, compara- 
tively untouched by the problems of 
existence in crowded centers, come the 
echoes of discord, of social unrest, of 
political upheavals, of commercial greed. 
In this hidden land of Olaf’s would be 
life stripped of its sordidness, love free 
from the blight of cynicism and disillu- 
sion—faith, firm in its nearness to God 
and the wonder of his works. I envied 
Olaf his hidden land as I envied Nancy 
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her opportunity. My blood is the same 
as Nancy’s, and I love the sea. And as 
we grow older our souls adventure! 

When Nancy came in to me, she had 
put on her white peignoir, and she had 
Olaf’s letter in her hand. 

“Ducky,” she said, and her voice 
shook, “I have read it twice—and—I 
shouldn’t dare to think he was in ear- 
nest.” 

“Why not?” 

“T should want to go, Elizabeth.” 

** And leave the world behind you?” 

“Oh, I haven’t any world. It might 
be different if mother were alive, or 
daddy. There’d be only you, Ducky, 
my dear, dear Ducky.” She caught my 
hand and held it. 

“And Anthony 

“Anthony would 
sharply. ‘* Wouldn’t 
You know he would.” 

“My dear, I don’t know.” 

“But I know. If I hadn’t been in his 
life, Mimi Sears would have been, just 
as Bob Needham would have been in my 
life if it hadn’t been for Anthony. 
There isn’t any question between An- 
thony and me of—one woman for one 
man. You know that, Elizabeth. But 
with Olaf—if he doesn’t have me, there 
will be no one else—ever. He—he will 
go sailing on—alone—” 

“My dear, how do you know?” 

She flung herself down beside me, a 
white rose, all fragrance. “I don’t 
know ’’—she began to cry. “How silly 
I am,” she sobbed against my shoulder. 
*“T—I don’t know anything about him, 
do I, Elizabeth—? But it would be won- 
derful to be loved—like that.” 

All through the night she slept on my 
arm, with her hand curled in the hollow 
of my neck as she had slept as a child. 
But I did not sleep. My mind leaped 
forward into the future, and I saw my 
world without her. 





over it”— 
Elizabeth? 


get 
he, 





Nancy stayed with me through Sep- 
tember. Anthony’s holiday was up the 
day after the garden party, and he went 
back to Boston, keeping touch with 
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Nancy in the modern way by wire, 
special delivery, and long-distance tele- 
phone. 

It was on a stormy night with wind 
and beating rain that Nancy told me 
Anthony was insisting that she marry 
him in December. 

“But I can’t, Elizabeth. 
to write to him to-night.” 

“When will it be?” 

“Who knows? I—I’mnotready. If 
he can’t wait-—he can let me go.” 

She did not stay to listen to my com- 
ment on her mutiny—she swept out of 
the library and sat down at the piano 
in the other room, making a picture of 
herself between the tall white candles 
which illumined the dark mahogany and 
the mulberry brocades. 

I leaned back in my chair and watched 
her, her white fingers straying over the 
keys, her thin blue sleeves flowing back 
from her white arms. Now and then I 
caught a familiar melody among the 
chords, and once I was aware of the beat 
and the swing of the waves in the song 
which Olaf had once sung. 

She did not finish it. She rose and 
wandered to the window, parting the 
curtain and looking out into the stream- 
ing night. 

“It’s an awful storm, Ducky.” 

“Yes, my dear. On nights like this I 
always think of the old days when the 
men were on the sea, and the women 
waited.” 

“I'd rather think of my man on the 
sea, even if I had to wait for him, 
Ducky, than shut up in office, stag- 
nating. 

The doorbell rang suddenly. It was 
a dreadful night for anyone to be out, 
but Anita, undisturbed and crisp in her 
white apron and cap, came through the 
hall. A voice asked a question, and the 
blood began to pound in my _ body. 
Things were blurred for a bit, and when 
my vision cleared—I saw Olaf in the 
shine of the candles in the room beyond, 
with Naney crushed to him, his bright 
bent, the blue of her 
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frock infolding him—the archway of 
the door framing them like the figures of 
saints in the stained glass of a church 
window! 

I knew then that I had lost her. 
she did not yield at once. 

“T love him, of course. But a woman 
couldn’t do a thing like that,’” was the 
way she put it to me the next morning. 

I felt, however, that Olaf would mas- 
ter her. Will was set against will, mind 
against mind. And at last she showed 
him the way. “A thousand years ago 
you would have carried me off.” 

I can see him now as he caught the 
idea and laughed at her. “‘ Whether you 
go of your own accord or I carry you, 
you will be happy.” He lifted her in his 
strong hands as if she were a feather, 
held her, kissed her, and flashed a glance 
at me. ‘You see how easy it would be, 
and there’s a chaplain on board.” 

There is not much more to tell. 
Nancy went down one morning to the 
beach for her bath—and the fog swal- 
lowed her up. I have often wondered 
whether she planned it, or whether, 
knowing that she would be there, he had 
come in his launch and had borne her 
away struggling, but not, I am sure, 
unwilling. However it happened, the 
cloak went with her, and I like to think 
that she was held in his arms, wrapped 
in it, when they reached the ship. 

I like to think, too, of my Nancy in 
the glowing room with the wolf skins and 
the strange old tapestry—and the storms 
beating helpless against her happiness. 

I like to think of her as safe in that 
hidden land, where most of us fain 
would follow her—the mistress of that 
guarded mansion, the wife of a young 
sea god, the mother of a new race. 

But, most of all, I like to think of the 
children. And I have but one wish for 


But 


a long life, which might otherwise weigh 
upon me, that the years may bring back 
to the world those prophets from a hid- 
den land, those young voices crying from 
the wilderness—the children of Olaf and 
of Nancy Greer. 


























LEGS VS. ARCHITECTS 


BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


DON’T know how many persons who 

hate climbing there are in the world; 
there must be, by and large, a great 
number. I’m one, I know that. But 
whenever a building is erected for the 
use of the public the convenience and 
rights of such persons are wholly ignored. 

I refer, of course, to the debonair 
habit which architects have of never de- 
signing an entrance that is easy to enter. 
Instead of leaving the entrance on the 
street level so that a man can walk in, 
they perch it on a flight of steps, so no 
one can get in without climbing. 

The architect’s defense is, it looks 
better. Looks better to whom? To 
architects, and possibly to tourists who 
never gointothe building. It doesn’t look 
better to the old or the lame, I can tell 
you; nor to people who are tired and 
have enough to do without climbing 
steps. 

I admit there is a dignity and beauty 
in a long flight of steps. Let them be 
used, then, around statues and monu- 
ments, where we don’t have to mount 
them. But they become a highly un- 
welcome form of beauty when they add, 
each day, to the exertions of everyone, 
and shut out some of the public com- 
pletely. 

Suppose that, in the eye of an archi- 
tect, it made buildings more beautiful 
to erect them on poles, as the lake 
dwellers did, ages back. (It would be 
only a little more obsolete than putting 
them on top of high steps.) Would the 
public meekly submit to this standard 
and shinny up poles all their lives? 

Let us take the situation of a citizen 
who is not a mountaineering enthusiast. 


He can command every modern con- 
venience in most of his ways. But if he 
happens to need a book in the Public 
Library what does he find? He finds that 
some architect has built the thing like a 
Greek temple. It is mounted on a long 
flight of steps, because the Greeks were 
all athletes. He tries the nearest uni- 
versity library. It has a flight that’s 
still longer. He says to himself (at least 
I do), “Very well, then, [Il buy the 
damn book.” He goes to the book- 
stores. They haven't it. It is out of 
stock, out of print. The only available 
copies are those in the libraries, where 
they are supposed to be ready for 
everyone’s use; and would be, 
but for the architects and their effete 
barricades. 

This very thing happened to me last 
winter. I needed a beok. 
lame to get in the ‘Library myseli, I 
asked one of my friends to go. He 
a young man whose legs had not yet 
been worn out and ruined by architects. 
He reported that the book I wanted, be- 
ing on the reference shelves, could not 
be taken out. I could go in there and 
read it, all I wished, but not take it 
away with me. 

“Yes, but how am I going to get in?” 
Isaid. “My legs can’t mount that ram- 
part.” 

He said there was a side entrance. 
We went there, but there, too, we found 
steps. 

“After you once get inside, there is 
an elevator,” the doorkeeper said. 

Isn’t that just like an architect! To 
make everything inside as perfect as pos- 
sible, and then keep you out! 

I afterward thought of going in the 
back way, at the delivery entrance for 
trucks. My plan was to go in a packing- 
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case, disguised as the Memoirs of Jo- 
sephine, and let them haul me upstairs 
before I revealed I was not. But they 
turn those cases upside down and every 
it would be as bad as going 
over Niagara. 

If there must be a test imposed on 
everyone who enters a library, make it a 
brain test that will keep out all readers 
who are weak in the head. No matter 
how good their legs are, if they haven’t 
enough brains, keep ‘em out. But, in- 
stead, we impose a leg test, every day of 
the year, on all comers, which lets in the 
brainless without any examination at all, 
and shuts out the most scholarly per- 
sons unless they have legs like an ante- 
lope’s. 

It is the same at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and at most of our clubs. 
Why, they are even beginning to build 
steps in front of our great railway sta- 
tions, in order to make it that much 
more difficult for people to travel, and to 
discourage them and turn them back if 
possible at the start of their journey. 
And all this is done in the name of art. 
Why can’t art be more practical? 

The remedy is simple. No architect 
who had trouble with his own legs would 
His trouble is, un- 
fortunately, at the other end. Very 
well, break his legs. Whenever we citi- 
zens engage a new architect to put up 
a building, let it be stipulated in the con- 
tract that the Board of Aldermen shall 
break his legs first. The only objection 
I can think of is that his legs would soon 
get well. In that case, elect some more 
aldermen and break them again. 


which way 


be so inconsiderate. 


PUBLISHERS AND THE DISAP- 
POINTED AUTHOR 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


N a day when every other person one 
or says he is—when 
everything and everybody seems to get 
published, and when not to have pub- 
lished a book of some sort is an agreeable 
distinction, one might reasonably expect 
that our old acquaintance, the disap- 
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pointed author, had become an extinct 
animal. But this is far from being the 
case. He is still with us, sour and super- 
cilious as of old, and he is still of the 
opinion that the whole publishing busi- 
ness is an organized conspiracy against 
the recognition of his genius. For those 
“best sellers”’ which, confessedly, he has 
never condescended to examine, he has 
the same old high-souled contempt, and 
every kind of literary success, whether 
it take the form of royalties or merely 
favorable reviews, he regards as a per- 
sonal insult. It is all a matter of collu- 
sion between critics and_ publishers, 
“pull” with newspapers, or the log- 
rolling of mutually admiring coteries. 
That this is literally true, his own unpub- 
lished masterpieces are sufficient evi- 
dence. They have been offered to twenty 
publishers, and the honor of introducing 
them to the world has been declined by 
all. Singularly enough, the author’s con- 
clusion from this experience is that they 
are too good—not too bad—for the 
present conditions of the literary mar- 
ket. The taste of publishers and public 
alike is too low to appreciate their mer- 
its. He has, therefore, come to the 
decision—which can scarcely be re- 
garded as a choice—to keep them to him- 
self, in their virginal seclusion, or to 
print them in a private, strictly limited 
edition, the cost of which he will, if pos- 
sible, defray by energetically boring his 
unfortunate acquaintances into taking 
subscriptions. In most cases, his ac- 
quaintances prefer doing this tothe dread 
alternative of hearing him read them 
aloud, and, should this resource even 
fail him, and the audience, fit though 
few, flee at his approach, he finally in- 
trenches himself behind a sullen and 
atrabilious egoism which grows in pro- 
portion as it finds nothing to feed on 
but itself. He hugs the “neglect of his 
genius” as its surest testimonial. It has 





been so, he says, with all greatness—of 
course it hasn’t—and, after all, to have 
won the publishers and the public would 
actually have been the most disgraceful 
So he bitterly “bides 


form of failure. 














his time,” abuses the publishing “trust,” 
and sneers, with the aloof superiority of 
the esoteric “artist,” at every new 
writer who is vulgar enough to catch the 
attention of the reading world. Has not 
his own experience taught him that 
nothing good can get published? There- 
fore nothing that gets published can be 
good. 

Of course all the facts of literary his- 
tory are against him. Doubtless cer- 
tain difficult or delicate masterpieces 
have encountered slowness of recogni- 
tion, as was to be expected, and their 
authors have been occasionally subject 
to the stupidity alike of publishers and 
public. But this has not been the rule. 
The good thing has seldom waited long 
for its discovery, and it has usually found 
its reward. It is highly improbable that 
any literature of importance has ever 
been lost to the world. Publishers may 
have dealt unfairly by its authors—that 
is another story—but, however good 
writers have fared, good books have 
seldom gone a-begging. If this is true 
of the past, as I believe it to be, how 
much more true is it of the present time. 
For a good book to escape publication 
nowadays it would have to be kept a 
profound secret, kept as no secret has 
ever yet been kept, hidden with as much 
precaution as contraband alcohol, or 
immured in some desert island like 
buried treasure. 

Never was there so singular a su- 
perstition as this of the publisher’s sup- 
posed indifference to literature. It 
is like saying that a man gone 
into a business for the purpose of 
doing no business. A publisher is pri- 
marily a business man, whose business 
is to publish and sell books. Unless he 
sells them they can hardly be said to be 
published. Nor can he continue pub- 
lishing them, even technically, unless he 
can sell them as well. Therefore he is 
obliged, in dealing with a manuscript, to 
take into consideration not merely its 
literary quality, but the chances of its 
attracting his customer, the public. All 
the books he publishes cannot be “‘lit- 
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erature,” for, apart from the fact that 
“literature” is not produced every 
five minutes, even those who love it are 
not always in the mood for the highest. 
All kinds of books are needed to make a 
world, and the majority of them must, 
quite properly, be ephemeral in their 
nature and appeal. It is the publisher’s 
business to provide the best he can find 
of all kinds, in accordance with the de- 
mands of the hour, and the tastes of the 
various publics that patronize the book- 
shops. For, more and more, that vague 
entity, the reading public, is becoming 
differentiated into classes, with special 
needs, and, while some publishers at- 
tempt to supply them all, there has re- 
cently been an interesting evolution of 
the specialized publisher, devoting him- 
self to the particular tastes of one 
sort of reader. But of publishers in 
general, whether they take all forms of 
literature for their province or confine 
themselves to special fields, it must be 
remembered that, their business being 
with books, they are something more 
than mere tradesmen in the usual sense 
of the word, and, as one would expect, 
and has a right even to demand, they are 
not so indifferent to the ideal responsi- 
bilities of their calling as their detractors 
assume. They must be “business men” 
to carry on their business, but, in most 
“ases, they remember that the nature of 
their business implies a certain noblesse 
oblige. 

So, whatever the disappointed author 
may think to the contrary, they do really 
prefer to publish good books when they 
can get them, and are constantly—even 
wistfully—on the lookout for them in 
every direction. Too many good books 
would, it is to be feared, spoil a business; 
and publishers, indeed, are so far from 
being indifferent to “literature” that an 
honorable list could be made of publish- 
ers who during the last twenty years 
have come to grief by too much love of 
loving good literature, and publishing it, 
in idealistic disregard of the economic 
law of supply and demand. For the suc- 
cess of his business it behooves a pub- 
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lisher to love literature wisely, but not 
too well. Without a certain percentage 
of idealism a publishing business loses 
touch with the times, loses, too, the 
necessary tone of distinction, and, how- 
ever superficially prosperous, is in danger 
of dry rot; but that percentage of ideal- 
ism is not to be overstepped without 
peril. It is a matter of instinct, too, 
rather than calculation, and the posses- 
sion of that instinct marks the publisher 
who is at once successful and distin- 
guished. No man is more barometrically 
sensitive to the spiritual and intellectual 
atmosphere of the times than such a 
publisher. There are notable examples 
of such men emerging in the publishing 
world during the last decade or two, and, 
when one considers, too, the rejuvenes- 
cence of certain “classical’’ publishing 
houses, their skilful purging themselves 
of conservatism, and their accessibility 
to new tendencies, it is apparent that the 
chances of any kind of good book being 
overlooked have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. In every direction every kind of 
publisher has his dragnets out in the 
oceanic tides of manuscripts, and any 
form of literary life that gets thrown 
back into those seething prolific waters 
must be the very refuse or infusoria of 
the waste-paper basket. It may well be 
thought that, in their anxiety to miss 
nothing good, publishers are all too hos- 
pitable to the near-good, judging by the 
multitude of books of all kinds that are 
published, which have something, but 
scarcely enough, in them—gleams and 
snatches of talent and no more, books 
too hastily produced, too little medi- 
tated, and plainly in need of longer in- 
cubation. However, this may be re- 
garded as a fault that leans to virtue’s 
side, and, at all events, points to the 
fact that the alleged neglect of “strug- 
gling genius” by the modern publisher 
is entirely unfounded and unjust. 
Take the matter of poetry. Hereto- 
fore it has, doubtless, been true that 
publishers have fought shy of investing 
their capital in volumes of poems. And 
what sensible person can blame them? 


Unless poetry bears some great acknowl- 
edged name, or unless it should be new 
work of manifest power or beauty, the 
publisher is not so much taking a risk in 
publishing it, as indulging in the cer- 
tainty of throwing away his money. 
“Minor poetry’’—as we seem to have 
stopped calling it, every new poet ap- 
parently belonging to the “dit majores” 
—good as it may have been, has usually 
commanded but a minor audience. So 
it has been, at all events, up till lately. 
Perhaps this sad fact is no longer so 
much of a fact as it was. Certainly it 
would seem so from the number of vol- 
umes of verse that have of late literally 
poured from the press. That these vol- 
umes attain a remarkably high average 
of excellence cannot be denied, and it 
may be that there is a larger public for 
poetry, even of the “minor” variety, 
than there used to be. So it would ap- 
pear, for otherwise a vast amount of 
good money must have been wasted 
during the last ten years. But, be that 
as it may, it is idle for any modern poet 
of even moderate talent to complain 
that he finds any difficulty in bringing 
his wares before the world. For him to 
fail in finding a publisher is next to an 
impossibility, and, once published, there 
is a chorus of critics awaiting him, ready 
not merely to discover the good in him, 
but, too often, ridiculously to overpraise 
it. In the present inflation of literary 
values he is far more in danger from too 
much appreciation than too little, and, 
while one may be glad that he should 
thus be born into this “ golden clime” of 
encouragement, one regrets for his own 
sake, for the future development of his 
talent, that he is no longer subjected to 
the salutary discipline of a sterner criti- 
cism—frequently good for him, even 
when unfair. 

Generally speaking, the writer who 
cannot find a publisher to-day either 
does not know how to write or has 
nothing to say that anyone cares to hear. 
The day of the disappointed author is 
gone forever. To-day is too often the 
day of the disappointed publisher. 
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E frequently hear it said that the 

generation now inhabiting the 
earth is living in the most eventful 
period, the most important era, which 
history is ever likely to record; but are 
we justified in accepting such statements 
without question, without wondering 
whether they may not be misleading? 

It is to be hoped that no future age 
may be darkened by as great a war as 
our war was, and it is not improbable 
that some of the ages to come will fail 
to surpass this age in the importance of 
their scientific achievements. We live in 
the age which has produced the bird- 
man, the wireless telegraph, and the self- 
starting cigarette torch. These tri- 
umphs, it is fair to assume, will be duly 
noted and properly estimated by the 
historians who shall speak with author- 
ity in the centuries to come. There are 
many reasons, however, for believing 
that they may dwindle into comparative 
insignificance when Posterity begins to 
question itself concerning the name by 
which the present age shall be desig- 
nated. 

We speak of the Homeric Age, the 
Days of the Cesars, the Dark Ages, the 
Age of Chivalry, the Reformation, the 
Elizabethan Age, the Napoleonic Era, 
and the Victorian Age. In the history of 
our own country we find the Colonial 
Period, the Revolutionary Era, the 
Days of the Free-Soil Movement, the 
Time of the Rebellion, and the Period of 
Reconstruction. Is it probable that the 
age in which we are living will be known 
as the Electric Age, the Flying Age, the 
Gasolene Age, or the Wireless Age? One 
may doubt that any such flattering title 
will be bestowed upon it. Does it not 
seem more likely that Posterity will de- 
cide, after making a careful study of the 
conditions most characteristic of our 
time, to refer to this as the Muttenjeff 
Age? 

Occasionally some man attracts mo- 
mentary attention by investing his for- 
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tune in manuscripts left behind by a poet 
who starved to death, but such pursuits 
of literature are not typical of the age in 
which we continue the pursuit of happi- 
ness; they will not cause people who 
become fretful over living conditions in 
the year 2500 4.p. to speak of this as the 
Age of Poesy. Nor is it reasonable to 
hope that, because of certain recent 
noble efforts to ameliorate and simplify 
the struggle for existence, the cycle 
which we enliven may be known as the 
Age of Overalls. The overall movement 
is, indeed, merely a manifestation of the 
muttenjeff motif. 

This motif is disclosed wherever 
we turn with discriminating attention. 
We see it in the “outlaw” strike; we 
find it in the flamboyant announcements 
of the surgeon who gives youthful vigor 
to an octogenarian by equipping him 
with a set of glands which formerly con- 
tributed to the self-esteem of a goat; 
we may discover it in the methods pur- 
sued by those who have assumed the 
task of enforcing the provisions of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to our Con- 
stitution. 

There is no escape fromm the conviction 
that the muttenjeff idea connotes the 
present level of public intelligence and 
taste. It manifests itself in business, 
in politics, in art, in our amusements, 
and in the homes of the people. 

Gentlemen who “master 
minds” organize syndicates for the pur- 
pose of acquiring bonds in million-dollar 
bundles, and then engage in extensive 
negotiations with the police, the transac- 
tions generally being looked upon as de- 
lectable jokes. 

Capital and Labor meet in conventions 
and endeavor to establish amity by 
hissing and cat-calling. 

Men who represent the people in the 
various legislative halls arise with propo- 
sitions to make it unlawful to be red- 
headed, to exhibit or read books with 
red covers, or to plant trees which may 
bring forth red blossoms. 

In the jazz and the shimmy the public 
finds surcease from sorrow and discovers 
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the means by which it is enabled to give 
expression to its emotions. 

The poet who desires to engage atten- 
tion and to be accepted as a genius wins 
applause and starts a controversy among 
the learned critics by dashing off some 
such edifying little thing as this: 


Two scraps of rubbish in a sewer; 
A cloud with purple edges; 

In a bog 

The nose of a turtle 

Protruding through the scum. 


In the constantly increasing fleet of 
flivvers we may observe another mani- 
festation of the muttenjeff motif, as rep- 
resenting public taste and public ambi- 
tion. Daily it becomes more and more 
evident that all the world’s a-fliv. To be 
flivverless is to be eccentric, and lonely. 
We may live without gallstones or ton- 
sils, but it’s useless to try to get on with- 
out flivvers. To witness the collision of 
two flivvers is considered a privilege; to 
see a flivver ascending a telephone-pole 
is to be treated to a rare bit of fun. Ifa 
woman who lacks sylphlike proportions 
is injured not too seriously —when the 
accident occurs, the humor of it becomes 
irresistible. 

Efforts are made now and then to get 
the people of the present era to take 
matrimony seriously, but the only result 
of such endeavors is to add a little to the 
gaiety of the nation. A man may marry 
a woman, divorce her, marry another, 
divorce her, marry the first one again, 
divorce her a second time, marry some 
one else, divorce her, look up the original 
darling of his heart, who, in the mean- 
time, has perhaps been married to, and 
divorced from, three or four other men, 
induce her to join him once more in the 
connubial adventure, and the public 
views the proceedings with delight. So 
diverting are such affairs that it has be- 
impossible for “profes- 
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sional” people to maintain themselves in 
good standing unless they, too, conform 
to the custom of exchanging husbands 
and wives. 

All this is in consonance with the mut- 
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tenjeff code of ethics, the muttenjeff 
standard of mirthful entertainment; but 
it is, after all, merely incidental. When 
we wish to forget our responsibilities, or 
start out deliberately to find relief from 
the exactions of Duty, we follow the 
crowds to the places where Comedy dis- 
ports itself with a dog which has been 
taught to cling tenaciously to the most 
important part of a pair of trousers. 

Men and women whose fathers and 
mothers were so simple-minded, so lack- 
ing in analytical discrimination, as to be 
able to enjoy “As You Like It” and 
“The Rivals,” discover the essence of 
humor in the efforts of the talented per- 
former who splashes a pie over some- 
body’s face or dives into a barrel of 
flour. For color and verisimilitude, we 
have the offer of the flooded bathroom, 
the wrecked kitchen, the thwarted con- 
stable, and the insouciant leap from the 
twelfth-story window. 

These are but a few of the essentials of 
present-day comedy, but they will serve 
to indicate the dominance of the mutten- 
jeff spirit, the demand for the mutten- 
jeff motif in amusement, as well as in 
art, in Dusiness, in politics, and in most 
of the other things which engage public 
interest. Can it be supposed that this 
manifestation will be ignored by the peo- 
ple who are to decide, a hundred or two 
hundred years from now, how this age of 
ours is to be styled? When they com- 
pare the pecuniary rewards of the pro- 
tagonists of the muttenjeff idea with the 
payment that we grant reluctantly to 
our preachers and teachers and others 
who are engaged in the pitiful business 
of spreading enlightenment, fostering 
the desire for refinement, and keeping 
alive a belief in the importance of moral- 
ity, can they conceivably be plagued by 
doubt in agreeing upon a name to fit and 
to characterize our particular era in the 
annals of mankind? 

It has been decided that in order to be 
admitted to the Hall of Fame one must 
be safely dead, but it is not necessary to 
wait for the passing of a principle or the 
demolition of an ideal if we desire to 
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embody it in the form of a statue or 
otherwise to give it permanent and visi- 
ble shape. We have statues of Liberty; 
we set up figures which represent Justice, 
Virtue, Industry, and other things that 
may or may not be tangible. Why not, 
therefore, relieve posterity of a responsi- 
bility and prove that we possess a lively 
sense of the fitness of things by erecting 
in some proper and conspicuous place 
and dedicating with becoming cere- 
monies a gigantic statue of Muttenjeff 
symbolizing the Spirit of the Age ut 
which we live? 


THE LAST DRIVE TOGETHER 
BY BEATRICE RAVENEL 


HERE are people whose happiness 

provokes inevitably the reaction of 
apprehension in others. When _ this 
morning I met my neighbor Miss Felina, 
face to face through a hole in the garden 
wall, according to our Pyramus and 
Thisbe habit, and saw the smile on the 
face of the tiger, my heart sank. Let 
me parenthesize before my unguarded 
confidence needs living down, that we 
do not carry the habit too far, or rather, 
too close. The hole is furnished with a 
neat iron gate, and the chaperonage of 
the thorn bush and the dog are not 
lacking. 

My heart sank. I knew from her ex- 
pression of unholy joy that another 
drive was on. And Miss Felina driveth 
like Jehu, the son of Nimshi, who drove 
furiously. 

“No thank you, no orphans this morn- 
ing,” said I. “ My last one is still quite 
fresh.” 

“Oh, but you will love this!” she 
urged. “It’s these.” She included in 
one prehensile sweep her herbaceous 
borders and my dwarf pears, now cockily 
in bloom. 

“A flower mission?” 

“Exactly,” she answered. “For the 
flowers. I shall write to dear Sir Jagadis 
to let him know that his seed has not 
fallen upon stony ground, and that one 
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little group is really about to consider 
the lilies—be considerate of them, you 
know. Of course that must be the cor- 
rect reading. It makes me so glad, 
after all the uplift my little peas and 
onions have given me—one keeps young 
by living with springing little things 
like those (one plants a kitchen garden 
more for one’s soul than anything else, 
don’t you think?)—it makes me so glad 
to be able to do a bit for them. For 
one can help them.” 

“Who? What?” I demanded, wildly. 

“The dear little plants. . . . Haven't 
you heard of Sir Jagadis Chundra Bose’s 
investigations? He makes them seem 
sohuman. If I ate a peach now I should 
feel like a cannibal.” 

“Oh, not so bad as that,” I ejacu- 
lated, absentmindedly. 

“First he found out that their tem- 
peratures rose and they became fever- 
ish when they were disturbed. Isn't 
that pathetic? Think of a crimson 
rambler running a temperature! And 
he doesn’t seem to be at all sure that 
they don’t feel. They show all the symp- 
toms of suffering; they droop and lose 
their color, just as we do. And then’’— 
her voice quivered—*then—they pass 
on.” 

“But, good God!” said I, much dis- 
turbed. ‘This is too horrible. Do you 
mean to imply that a dentated leaf 
‘an contract the toothache? That the 
cut flowers with which we cheer our 
rooms begin to sicken with a vague 
disease and loose their perfumed spirits 
over us in maledictions? This is the 
worst yet.” 

Her faced stopped me. “It may not 
be so bad,” I urged, comfortingly. 
“Look at them. The little beggars look 
jolly enough. Their nervous systems 
cannot possibly be developed so ner- 
vously as ours, so that a sensation which 
would cause us unmitigated agony may 
give them merely a mildly stimulating 
titillation, a one-half-of-one-per-cent 
thrill. Try to believe that. I have 
always felt that a lobster enjoyed being 
vivisected. It takes an experience like 
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that to make him realize that he has 
lived before he dies, as Gautier says.” 

“About lobsters? Did he?” asked 
she, earnestly. 

“Well, no, in his case it was a young 
girl, a rose who had lived but a morning 

which makes the application even 
more—applicable. And as for oysters, 
they must slide down with a soul’s great 
moment of absolute fulfillment, of 
achieving what they were born for. 
Why should not fading flowers actually 
enjoy poor health?” 

“Do you believe that?” she said, 
sternly. ‘Ask your conscience.” 

“ But after all,’ I palliated. ‘We do 
have stock farms. Then why not pot 
gardens?” 

“Yes,” she countered; “but we also 
have laws for the humane slaughter of 
animals. Think of salads!” 

[ shuddered. “In time,’ I soothed, 
“every housewife will be compelled to 
use a domestic anesthetic apparatus, 
so that the cutting off—or up—will be- 
come not a ghastly cruelty but perhaps 
a delectable euthanasia.” 

She kindled. ** How wonderful of you! 
That is exactly what Sir Jagadis advo- 
cates when we have to transplant or 
otherwise worry them. I have it! We 
shall start the drive at once, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the purchase of 
anesthetics for suffering plants. Some 
leaflets, with flowers on the cover.” 

“Violet-eyed violets or infant dai- 


sies,”” I cried, swept along. “‘ With the 
motto, ‘Are these not worth helping, 
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tear’ 5... 


We are now driving. I wish that Sir 
Jagadis had not unsettled us by his 
discovery. Walking in the garden in 
the cool of the evening is not what it 
used to be, although we have the best 
possible authority for listing it among 
our pleasures. It is like walking through 
a hospital ward. The apple swelling 
‘on the bough no longer suggests Sap- 
pho; it suggests the mumps. When I 
see the baby melons drowsing on the 
parent vine I hope anxiously that both 
are getting on as well as can be expected. 
The grass cutter sweeps over my nerves 
like the seythes of a chariot of Trinobant. 

I devoutly trust that this is the last 
drive in which Miss Felina will enter 
me. Drives, of course, will go on just 
as long as the superfluous woman can 
blaze a new trail, but I hardly think 
that she can, unless— 

Yesterday afternoon I saw her look 
up from her motherly task of spraying 
the throat of an Arum lily, to where a 
sickly and possessed little crescent was 
balancing itself in the most precarious 
and terrifying way on the top of the 
“*The comfort thou hast 
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apple tree. 
given mankind, God’s moon!’ 
quoted softly. She always does. Then 
“Wouldn’t you love to do something 
for the moon?” 


she 
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HIS number of the Magazine will 

see the settlement of a discussion 
that proceeds at this writing as to which 
of two citizens will be President of the 
United States. It has been an unusual 
discussion, unlike any that has preceded 
it. It has had to do mainly with our 
relations with other nations. For the 
moment we are not popular among the 
members of the great family of Europe. 
They suffered extremely from the war 
and looked to us to do very much more to 
bring them back to peace, shelter, and 
regular meals than we have so far been 
able to do. It would be funny to ob- 
serve how ill they think of us and what 
curious faults they find in us, if only we 
were better satisfied that we were really 
blameless. But in truth we are not our- 
selves entirely pleased with our own per- 
formance since the war ended, and the 
main discussion in the late campaign 
was about whose fault it was and what 
could be done about it. Into that one 
cannot go in an Easy Chair. It is much 
too strenuous a subject, and, besides 
that, everybody must have had enough 
of it. But it may not be unsuitable to 
notice that, whereas most of Europe has 
been speaking cross words about us for 
about a year, and we have been busy 
blaming and reproaching one another 
for the last nine months, there are still 
left in England witnesses who still think 
of us with affection and write hopefully 
of our qualities. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, writing 
recently in the Manchester Guardian 
about the Pilgrim fathers and their great 
adventure, fell into a discussion of the 
English and the Americans—meaning us 
of the United States—and what they 
think of one another. He said some 
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really remarkable things about the feel- 
ing of the English Liberals toward 
their brethen here. ‘An immense mass 
of liberal-minded Englishmen,” he says, 
“insist on regarding the Americans as 
something a little more than human, 
abnormally cool and generous and effli- 
cient, like the hero of a cinema play. We 
expect them,” he said, “to be better 
than they are, and it is wonderful how 
angry it makes them.” 

*“An immense mass of liberal-minded 
Englishmen!’ That means a good many. 
Then Doctor Murray thinks a great 
many Englishmen have this feeling he 
speaks of toward America! That is con- 
soling just now, even though our good 
friends may be too indulgent. He went 
on in that article, talking about the war, 
and how, just as soon as the British had 
read their own White Paper and con- 
vinced themselves that their cause was 
good, they “‘expected America, like a 
knight-errant, to ride romantically into 
the ring and strike down the oppressor.” 
“Is there any other nation in the world,” 
says Doctor Murray, “of which we 
should have formed such an absurd 
hope? We are always expecting of 
America more than ought to be expected 
of any normal agglomeration of human 
beings.” 

Nowthat’sextraordinary,isn’tit? How 
many of us have ever had an idea that 
anybody had such sentiments about us 
as Doctor Murray expresses? Distance, 
of course, lends its enchantment to 
transatlantic visions, but Doctor Mur- 
ray has actually been here, and, in spite 
of knowing better, he shares these 
feelings that he speaks of. What faith 
they must have in us, these English 
Liberals! One may say that it is a faith 
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in faith; a faith in what is in us some- 
where, somehow, of which we are barely 
conscious. Some of it may have come 
from the Pilgrims whom Doctor Murray 
talks about, and that would mean that 
it was part of a leaven which leavened 
England as well as these States. Not 
the whole supply of Puritan yeast was 
shipped out of the country to the coast 
of Massachusetts. There was plenty 
left at home, and we may think, if we 
like, that it is a spiritual sympathy be- 
tween the Puritan in England and the 
Puritan in the United States that is at 
the bottom of the feelings which Doctor 
Murray speaks of. 

For some reason we are very close to 
the Seotch. We seem to understand 
them better, and they us, than the Eng- 
lish. They are more Celtic and that 
makes a difference and makes for spir 
itual sympathies; and the Welsh are 
more Celtic, and the Irish, of course, and 
the Celt in us is brother to both of them. 
He is quite a person in the world to-day, 
that Celt. He is Lloyd George and part 
of Mr. Wilson. Probably he is a tie 
between the nations, and some day we 
shall know it, though with the American- 
Irish so active in assisting the British- 
Irish to fight their government, it has 
not looked so lately. 

We are apt to think of the English as 
a whole. They are apt to think of the 
people of the United States as a whole. 
Of course the British Empire is a whole, 
and the American nation is another, but 
neither is a whole in the sense that all 
the people in it are of the same mind. 
The same line of division runs through 
both of them. In most matters there is 
not really a division of sentiment be- 
tween the British and the Americans. 
The division is between people of differ- 
ent aims and understandings, and runs 
through both countries. Like elements 
in England and here fight elements op- 
posed to them, but they are not clearly 
defined. The leadership is a good deal 
in sight; the followers not. Average 


Americans don’t know much about Eng- 
Thev don’t know English 


lish Liberals. 
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politics. They don’t know now what 
party is in power in England, or just 
what combination of parties. Doc- 
tor Murray speaks with the vehemence 
of disappointment, of the “hideous out- 
break of international blackguardism 
which dominated the general election of 
1918,” with results to the Treaty of 
Versailles that English Liberals _la- 
mented. That “queered the pitch,” he 
says, “for any wise or generous recon- 
struction of Europe. It determined the 
downward road of European civiliza- 
tion and, in spite of occasional convul- 
sive struggles from the British Prime 
Minister, handed over the main direc- 
tion of policy in France and England to 
the worst elements in public life.” We 
are used to having Mr. Wilson blamed 
for everything untoward that happened 
at the Peace Conference, but here is 
Doctor Murray, an English Liberal, of- 
fering Europe, England included, to 
share guilt with him! 

What sort of an Englishman was it, 
what type of Englishman, that repre- 
sented England in that “‘queering of the 
pitch,” for any generous reconstruction 
of Europe? One may imagine it was the 
type of Englishman that goes through 
the world on the lookout for property 
and power for the British Empire; who 
wants anything that is good, who takes 
anything he can get, and hangs on like 
grim death to anything he takes. He is 
a valuable man, much respected in this 
world for the work he has done in it, but 
he excites apprehensions. A good ex- 
ample of him is described in two letters 
by John Hay. They were written from 
Washington, where a commission of 
Englishmen, Canadians, and Americans 
had been sitting to try to settle questions 
in dispute about the boundary lihe be- 
tween Canada and Alaska. Lord Her- 
schell was the leading representative of 
Great Britain, and Mr. Fairbanks, after- 
ward Vice-President, was the leading 
man for us. Mr. Hay wrote to Henry 
White, Secretary of the Embassy in 
London, on December 3, 1898: 


T hear from no less than three members of 
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our Canadian commission that by far the 
worst to deal 
with is Lord Herschell, who is more can- 


member of the commission 
tankerous than any of the Canadians, raises 
more petty points, and is harder than any of 
the Canadians to get along with. In fact, he 
is the principal obstacle to a favorable 
arrangement. 


He wrote again to Mr. White a month 
later: 


Lord Herschell, with great dexterity and 
ability, represents his own side as granting 
everything and getting nothing, and yet I 
think the letter of Fairbanks shows with per- 
fect clearness and candor that we are making 
great concessions and getting no credit for 
them. 

In the case of Alaska, it is hard to treat 
with patience the claim set up by Lord Her- 
schell that virtually the whole coast belongs 
to England, leaving us only a few jutting 
promontories without communication with 
each other. Without going into the historical 
or legal argument, as a mere matter of com- 
mon sense it is impossible that any nation 
other 


should ever have conceded, 


nation have accepted, the cession of such a 


or any 


ridiculous and preposterous boundary line. 
We are absolutely driven to the conclusion 
that Lord Herschell put forward a claim that 
he had no belief or confidence in, for the 
mere purpose of trading it off for something 
And yet, the slightest sugges- 
tion that his claim is unfounded throws him 
into a fury. 


substantial. 


Lord Herschell was a very eminent 
and able lawyer, doing his best accord- 
ing to his lights for his client, and ap- 
parently not so appreciative as he might 
have been that a just settlement of a 
difficult controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain was more im- 
portant than even the acquisition of 
harbors in Alaska. The upshot of it was 
that so long as Lord Herschell had 
charge of that matter no settlement 
could be reached, and the commission 
gave it up. It was settled afterward in 
London by men of a more accommodat- 
ing disposition—Mr. Hay, Mr. Choate, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, and 
a whole new commission—who were 
able to agree. 


EASY CHAIR 
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To understand Lord Herschell as Mr. 
Hay described him helps to understand- 
ing of the kind of man that in inter- 
national discussions makes trouble for 
the world. It helps to an understanding 
of the difficulties of the Peace Confer- 
ence, for the spirit of Lord Herschell is 
not confined to English Tories, but it is 
to be found in all countries—here, in 
France, in Italy, everywhere—working 
unreasonably for material advantage, 
and bent on getting at any cost the most 
possible for its own. It is that blind 
spirit of national selfishness beyond the 
warrantable obligation to care for one’s 
own that is the cause of wars and the 
great peril to the peace of nations. 
Happily it is no more characteristic of 
the mass of the British than of the mass 
of other peoples, but it is strong, and 
when it gets the direction of a country’s 
affairs it is infinitely troublesome and 
dangerous. It is often in power in Great 
Britain, and, having the greatest ma- 
chine in the world behind it, it has often 
made trouble. The Irish difficulties, 
centuries old, are largely due to Eng- 
land’s Herschell-like reluctance to con- 
cede enough at any one time to correct 
injustice and appease irritations. It isa 
spirit that understands force, but not 
much else, and that yields to prospect of 
force when nothing else can move it. 

But there is another spirit in England 
—a great spirit, none nobler and saner, 
more just and wise, in all the world, that 
fights the English greed, and it is that 
spirit that ever reaches out toward its 
fellow in these states. After the Peace 
Conference had gone a good deal wrong, 
as English “Liberals saw it, “we only 
trusted more and more blindly,’’ Doctor 
Murray says, “that America would 
come to the rescue of Liberal principles 
and international decency. We felt as 
if, obviously, so that every American 
could see, the people temporarily govern- 
ing us were not England. The real Eng- 
land which hated militarism, which only 
wanted to help Central Europe, to ap- 
pease Ireland, to rebuild Armenia, which 
never thought at all about oil wells and 
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imperial tariffs, was more desperately 
in need of help than ever before in his- 
tory, and it seemed obvious that Amer- 
ica should see the need and bring the 
help.” 

He still thinks, this English Liberal, 
that 
somewhen, join the League of Nations 


the United States will somehow, 


and help to make it a real league and 
turn the tide of the world’s fortune. Is 
it not extraordinary that such senti- 
ments about us should exist in the mind 
of a well-informed person in any part of 
this world? And yet, when you come to 
think of it, corresponding sentiments do 
exist in the minds of well-informed peo- 
ple here. They would do all that Doctor 
Murray would have them do, not be- 
cause they love England immoderately, 
not because they are infatuated with 
France, or with Italy, or with Ireland, 
or with China, or any other country; but 
because it looks right to them, and it is 
in them to do it if they can. They have 
sense enough to know that if they don’t 
do, or try to do, what looks right to 
them, they will never get anywhere 
much, either in this world or the next. 
People cannot live on other people’s 
characters; at least they cannot live a 
Character may keep 
the world going, and characterless peo- 


dey eloping life SO. 


ple may go on existing in it who would 
crumble and squash out if the organi- 
zation was not kept up; but for pur- 
poses of development one must have 
some character himself and live on it 
and work it out. 

We rejoiced to get into the war, not 
primarily to save our necks and our 
money, not to meet the peril to ourselves 
while we still had help, not altogether to 
save France or to save England, though 
those considerations touched our affec- 
with a tremendous appeal, but, 
most of all, to save our own souls. The 
great determining motive for American 
Many, even of the 
with the 


tions 


action was spiritual. 


most ardent sympathizers 


Allies, doubted for a long time whether 
the quarrel was really ours. They knew 
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where their hearts were, but they knew 
that the implication of a hundred million 
Americans in a European war, with all 
the sacrifices involved, should be based 
on nothing less than an irresistible sum- 
We whose hearts said to 
us: “Getin! Get in!” despaired for long 


mons of duty. 


of getting a warrant sufficiently com- 
pelling to justify national action in a 
country which, after all, was divided in 
sympathies. Action 
until by the course of events it became a 
clear case accepted by the mass of our 
people of, “You'll be damned if you 
don’t.” We got into the war to save 
our own souls, to save ourselves from 


could not come 


the appalling spiritual consequences of 
a vast duty put aside in a tremendous 
world crisis. We went in to save our 
own national existence, not because we 
feared the Germans would ever destroy 
us—for that fear was never prevalent in 
this country 
a selfish country, deaf to its obligations to 
mankind, could never amount to any- 
thing worth being. We be- 
cause we knew that our default in that 
crisis, if we did default, would have 
to be atoned for eventually by sorrow 
and disgrace, and belated repentances 
immeasurably more costly than prompt 
and timely action. 

And so, in time, we shall get into the 
peace and into the League in whatever 
form it finally takes, when the wit of 
man, and further experience, have done 
their best for it. What the world must 
learn before there can be lasting peace is 
that it is no gain toa country totake what 
The division of 
territory has reached a point where that 
understanding is necessary. And yet 
there must go with it the further knowl- 
edge that civilization cannot be perma- 
nently held back by control of important 
territory by people incompetent to keep 
up with civilization. The parable of the 
talents is true of nations. Progress is a 
law of life, and the nation that cannot, 
in time, develop what it has, cannot hold 
its own. 


but because we knew that 


went in 


does not belong to it. 
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THE CALIPH AND THE REFORMERS 
BY MALCOLM LA PRADE 


MH Caliph of Bussorah issued an order 
And sent it abroad through the state 
To summon Reformers, from border to border, 
To join in an open debate. 


And when they were gathered together to hear him 
And learn what his pleasure might be, 

He affably bade them to rise and draw near him 
And list to his royal decree. 


The Caliph adjusted his glasses with unction 
And solemnly nodded his head, 

Then, striking a pose which befitted the function, 
He opened a parchment and read: 








Vou 


HE OPENED A PARCHMENT AND READ 
CXLI No. 846.—103 
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“*Tis known to you all that a state of perfection 
Is rarely attained by a state, 

Yet most of its evils admit of correction 
Be they not admitted too late. 


“So now I desire you, without reservation, 
To offer suggestions to me 

Of methods and means of reforming my nation 
And making it what it should be.” 


And then, all together, they voiced their opinions 
As though they would never have done; 

The Caliph, at length, had to call in his minions 
And force them to speak one by one. 


Then up spake a man of mgubrious features: 
“My lord, if you’d hear what I think, 

The curse and affliction of all human creatures 
Is said in the single word, prINK! 


“Tf I were the Caliph, I'd strangle all brewers, 
And those who did traffic in rum 

I'd drag from their shops and impale upon skewers 
Till they should completely succumb.” 


“No, no!” said a second. “The private possession 
Of wealth is the curse of our times; 

Reducing the poor to a state of oppression 
Increasing the quota of crimes. 


“If I were the Caliph I'd drown or I'd smother 
All those who owned private estates, 

And those who grew rich by the work of another 
I'd furnish with similar fates.” 


“My lord,” cried another, “the Governing Classes 
Are those I desire to impeach; 

Ignoring the rights of the downtrodden masses, 
They rob them of freedom of speech. 


“Tf I were the Caliph, I'd place high explosive 
Beneath all the courts in the land, 

Their obsolete rulings and statutes corrosive 
Reverse by a royal command.” 


At length there arose from that throng of professors 
A person rotund and urbane 

Who said: “The neglect of its Father Confessors 
Has ruined this land, I maintain. 


























WHICH ENDED THE MORNING'S DEBATE 


“If I were the Caliph I'd build tabernacles, 
And those of a wicked intent 

I'd drag to my temples and load them with shackles 
Until they began to repent.” 


‘he Caliph, arising, addressed them with vigor, 
And said, as he gazed on the throng: 

“Methought that reforms should be wrought with less rigor, 
But now I perceive I was wrong. 


“Though each of you speaks for a different faction, 
In substance you all have agreed 

Inflexible judgment and violent action 
Are quite the most exigent need. 


“And though, I repeat, I have no predilection 
For putting such methods to test, 

In fairness to you I will waive my objection; 
However, I beg to suggest, 


“Reform, like sweet charity, has its beginning 
At home, so you'll quite understand 

Convention requires me at first,” said he, grinning, 
“To cut off the evils at hand.” 


The Caliph then called in his Headsmen, who waited, 
Most eager to participate, 

And all the Reformers were decapitated 
Which ended the morning’s debate. 





‘The Jury in 





the trial for violation of the Eighteenth Ame ndment tests exhibit A ”’ 





Occupied 

WHEN the stranger in the crowded au- 

tomobile manufacturing city had 
finally found a bedroom, a closetlike inclo- 
sure on the fourth floor of a structure that 
formerly had been used as a tenement, he 
turned to the landlady and asked if the house 
contained a bathtub. 

“Ves,” 

rented, and won't be vacant for three weeks 
(A night watchman sleeps in it 


the woman snapped, “but it’s 


or longer. 
daytimes, an’ a floorwalker sleeps in it 
nights.” 


The Dignity of Age 

IMMIE had celebrated his eighth birth- 
“ day just a day or two before an agent 
called at When the bell rang, 
Jimmie opened the door. 

“Ts Mr. Smythe in?” inquired the man. 

“Tm Mr. Smythe. What can I do for 
you?” replied Jimmie. 


the house. 


Desperate Measures 
"THE artist in the studio on the ninth floor 
had just finished a landscape. On look- 
ing up he beheld the Irish janitor gazing at 
the canvas. 
“Well, Malachi,” said the artist, “do you 
suppose you could make a picture like that?” 


The janitor squinted in a quaint fashion, 
and then replied in the gravest of tones: 

“Shure; a man can do annything if he’s 
druv to it.” 


How Mary Managed 
HERE arose such a din in the nursery 
that the mother hastened thither to 
ascertain the trouble. She found the baby 
erving lustily, while the new nursemaid sat 
calmly by. 

* What a terrible racket, Mary!’ exclaimed 
the mother. ‘*‘ What on earth is the matter? 
Is there no way you can keep the baby 
quiet?” 

“Shure an’ there is, mum,” said Mary, 
“an’ I'm doin’ it. I can’t kape that baby 
quiet unless I let him make a noise, mum.” 





Modesty 
VERY little girl was about to be bathed 
by her mother. The window of the 
bathroom looked out on a court in which 
was a flock of chickens. 

“Mamma,” said the little one, “I don’t 
want to take my bath here where all the 
chickens can Jook in!” 

“Oh, foolishness!’ replied mamma. 
needn’t worry about the chickens.” 

“Well, mamma, won’t you go and drive 
the old rooster away, at least?” 


“You 
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True Caution 
- HAT is William crying about?” asked 
Mrs. Smith of the new nurse. 

““Well, ma’am, he wanted to go over to 
Tommy Brown's.” 

*“Why didn’t you let him go?” 

“They were having charades, he said, 
ma’m,and I wasn’t sure as he’d had’em yet!” 


In Terms He Understood 
N ex-sea captain, expostulating with his 
pretty daughter, exclaimed, “This is a 
fine time to be coming home after automo- 
biling with that lubber!” 

“But, daddy,” explained his daughter, 
““we were becalmed. The wind died down in 
one of the tires and we had to wait for it to 
spring up again.” 


The New Era 
“TT looks as though the world were com- 
pletely reversing itself,” observed the 
town-square philosopher. “It used to be 
that candidates provided us with drinks 
on promises to vote 
for them. Now we must 
for them their 
promises to provide us 
with something to 
drink.” 


vote on 


A Color Test 
N some parts of the 
South the colored breth- 
ren constitute a very large 
percentage of the G. O. P. 
A traveling drummer at 
a railroad station, on see- 
ing a line of white men, 
made a bet he could tell 
who were Democrats and 
who Republicans. He 
went down the line, chalk- 





ing off this one as a Dem- 
ocrat and that as a 
Republican. At last he 
approached a sallow-faced 
individual whom he de- 
clared a Republican. 
“No, I am not,” said 
the fellow. “I ain’t no 
Republican. I may look 


one 


SERGEANT: 


so because I have just had 
the yellow jaundice.” 














DRAWER 821 
He Who Fights, Etc. 
T a meeting held in the North to erect a 
monument to a certain regiment a man 
made a motion to have the names of all the 
battles in which that regiment had engaged 
carved on the monument. An Irishman 
arose and asked 
“You ain’t going to put Bull Run on this 
monument, is you?” 
“Yes. Why not?” answered the chairman. 
*’Cause I don’t want it put on,” replied 
the Irishman. 
“Were you at Bull Run,” the chairman 
asked, “and did you run?” 
“Yes,” replied Pat—*‘ yes, I was thar, an’ 
I did run, an’ all them that didn’t run are 
thar now.” 


A Young Theologian 
HEN a shower overtook the picnic 
party in an uncovered buckboard, lit- 
tle Johnny seized father’s cane and held it 
upright over his head. 
“Look, mummy,” he said, ‘“‘I am a Chris- 
tian Scientist.” 





“* So he grabbed ye by the throat an’ tried to 
choke ye?” 

“That’s what, Serg., an’ I wish ye’d photo- 
graph the finger prints as soon as ye can, I 
might want to wash me neck” 
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Mr. SNAIL: 


Why, Indeed? 
ITTLE John was always eager for knowl- 
One day while out walking with 
his father he passed a tree he had not seen 


ct lge. 


before. 
* What is that tree?” he asked. 
“That is an elm tree?”’ said his father. 
“Why do they call it an elm tree?’ 
“Why do they call you John?” asked 
the parent, impatient at so many questions. 
“T don’t know ’—thoughtfully. “Why do 


they call me John, father?” 


Worse to Come 
HE regular horn player of a Southern 
orchestra was ill and the conductor re- 
luctantly accepted the services of a darky 
He 
was naturally a little doubtful. however, of 
the technical ability of the amateur. 

After the first perform- 
the new player 
asked the conductor how he 
The conductor 


who played in an amateur brass band. 


ance, 


had done. 
replied that he had 
fairly well, but would 
better, doubtless, with 
Whereupon the 


done 
do 


practice. 
newcomer exclaimed, grate- 
fully: 

“Boss, the music was 
strange to me to-night, an’ 
I ain't jest shove of it yet; 


but jest you wait till to- 
morrow night and yo’ 
ain't gwine to hear any 


of them fid tles at all!” 
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“Well, I may be slow but they are 
all following my example 
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A Late Departure 
YOUNG man who 
had prolonged his 
on his sweetheart 

Was surprised, when an 

upstairs window opened 

as he was leaving the 
house, to hear a voice 
exclaiming: 

** Leave an extra quart 
this morning, please.” 


call 





Hurting Trade 
M* HARKINS had 
. taken his boy, aged 
ten, to have an offend- 
ing molar tooth drawn. 
When the job had been 
accomplished, the dentist said: 

“Tam sorry, sir, but I shall have to charge 
you five dollars for pulling that tooth.” 

* Five dollars!”’ exclaimed Mr. Harkins, in 
dismay. ‘Why, I understood you to say 
that you charged only one dollar for such 
work!” 

“Yes,” replied the dentist, “but this 
youngster yelled so terribly that he scared 
four other patients out of the office.” 





* 


now” 


Helping the Teacher Out 


WHEN Johnny returned home after 
spending his first day at the new 


school, he was asked what he had learned. 
**Nothin’,”” he replied. 


“Nothing? Well, what did you do there, 
anyway?” 
*Nothin’. The teacher wanted to know 


how to spell ‘cat’ and I told her.” 





Golf Term 
“A hard day on the links” 
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Rara Avis 
URING the course of a conversation 

~ touching things Irish between Messrs. 
Casey and Clancy, the former observed: 

“Ye must admit that the crops in Ireland 
are so poor that the people can’t even afford 
to keep scarecrows.” 

“Ye an Irishman!” exclaimed Mr. Clancy. 
“The truth is not in ye!” 

** Anyhow, you know perfectly well that in 
Ireland there are no scarecrows.” 

**Ain’t there, though? Shure, manny’s the 
time I’ve gathered the eggs of thim!” 


Professional Jealousy 
MISCHA ELMAN, the violinist, after a 
‘ recent concert in a small Wisconsin 
theater, was asked by the manager of the 
theater to recommend another violinist to 
play later in the season. 

After he had recommended a fine woman 
violinist, Mr. Elman received the following 
letter from the manager: 

The committee in charge of arranging the con- 
certs has decided not to engage the artist you sug- 
gested, for they say that if one artist recommends 
another, then there must be something wrong with 
the artist recommended. 


DRAWER 823 


Making the Second Try First 
FOR some time past now the country has 
been full of complaint about the tele- 
phone service. However, one busy man, by 
employing a subtle strategy, has managed to 
rid himself of the annoyance of false connec- 
tions. For example, taking the receiver from 
the hook, he politely informs Central, “* Oper- 
ator, you just gave me the wrong number; 
I want fhree seven eight six Bryant.” And 
it works! 
His Method 
WO colored men were discussing the elo- 
quence of a certain member of the 
faculty of an educational institution for 
negroes in a Southern state. 

“That Professor Biggs sure does like to use 
high-soundin’ words, don’t he?” asked one 
of them. 

“Maybe dat’s jest an affection on his 
part,” said the other darky. “Some folks do 
like to put on airs in talkin’.” 

“No, I don’t figure it out dat way,” said 
the other. “‘I kinder thinks he uses them big 
words because he’s afraid dat if people knew 
what he was talkin’ about they’d know he 
didn’t know what he was talkin’ about.” 




















Mortuer: ‘‘ What are you crying about?” 


DauauTer: “ Who's going to bring babies to our house now if they keep him in the cage?” 











“Which Road, Ouija?” 


The Browns refuse absolutely to make any decisions without first consulting Ouija 


A Fertile Cross-Examination 

N a case recently tried there did not seem 

to be much to be gained from the principal 
witness, who evinced a wonderful facility for 
holding his tongue. But the lawyer who was 
cross-examining him persisted. 

= \ ou say your boat picked up the accused 
at nine o'clock or thereabouts,” he said. “‘It 
has been stated that he jumped overboard 
Tell me, 


how did he appear to you when you picked 


nearly an hour before that time. 


him up. If vou had been required to give an 
opinion of him then, what would you have 
said?” 

“Well, Tl tell vou, honest,” replied the 
witness. “Tshould have said that he was one 
of the wettest men, if not the wettest man, 
that ever I see!” 


By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them 


A‘ 


class, “If you take note you can always 


English professor remarked to his 


discover a man’s occupation by the figures of 
speech that he uses.” 

What, imagine, sir, 
inquired a mild-looking student, “to be the 
occupation of the man that is always talking 
of peaches and prunes and pippins and 
dates?” 


would “g 


then, you 


+ — 


A Queer Title 
NE rainy afternoon Aunt Lillian was 
explaining the meaning of various words 
to her young nephew. 
dear, means 
something that has been handed down from 


“Now, an heirloom, my 
father to son,” she said. 

“Well,” replied the boy, thoughtfully, 
“that’s a queer name for my pants.” 

A Discovery 

N a large candy factory, where chocolates 

are turned out daily by tons, the efficiency 
expert, walking through the packing room 
one afternoon, noticed a young girl pulling 
the window curtain lower to prevent the sun 
from shining on the chocolates. 

* Excellent idea,” murmured that official, 
and promptly sent the following communi- 
cation to the superintendent of the chocolate 
department: 

I would recommend that the window curtains 
be drawn in the packing rooms every afternoon, to 
prevent the sun from shining on the chocolates. 

The reply came back: 

Str,—That’s what the curtains are there for. 
We've been drawing them for the last twenty 
years. 

Respectfully, 
R. Jones (Superintendent.) 
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Che Christmas 


HARPERS 


HAIL, COLUMBIA! 
That is the tithe that W. L. GEORGE 

has given to his series of articles beginning in the Christmas 
Harper’s. He is not writing a treatise on American life,—he is 
setting down in his extraordinarily brilliant, incisive way his im- 
pressions of us and our institutions. He isn’t interested in the 
obvious. He has traveled over the entire country before writing 
a line. He is a student of life, a trained observer. Critics every- 
where have exclaimed, “How does he know so much about 
women?” You will wonder how he has found out so much that 
is true about you and the town you live in. 














IN PRAISE OF AMERICAN DRAMA 
William Archer, the distinguished British scholar and dramatic critic, denies 
the decay of the American drama, and comes gallantly to the defense of our 
stage to-day. He commends the recent work of various popular play- 
wrights as a real contribution to dramatic literature. 


WHEN BRITONS AND HUNS KEPT CHRISTMAS TOGETHER 
Capt. Wilfrid Ewart, of the British Army, relates two astonishing incidents 
hitherto suppressed by the War Office—of how British and German front- 
line troops fraternized on two successive Christmas Days. 
ROBERT FROST'S LATEST POEMS 
\ notable contribution to the poetry of the year will be a group of Robert 
Frost's latest poems to be published in the Christmas number. 


ARE WE AFRAID TO THINK? 

In only one direction—natural science—has the human mind dared to exert 
itself to its full capacity. Prof. James Harvey Robinson points out how 
our thinking in regard to war, politics, morals, property, and the like, is 
still warped by the Middle Ages. 

TWO ADVENTURERS IN THE SOUTH SEAS , 
James Norman Hall and Charles Nordhoff record another chapter of their 
impressions of the beauty and exotic charm of the South Sea Islands—the 
lure and loneliness of remote atolls and the childlike races unspoiled by 
civilization, 

UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 
by Mary Austin, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Clarence Day, Jr., Philip Curtiss, 
and Grace H. Flandrau. 


Many Pictures in Color and Tint 


























Residence of Architect H. C. Buck, in Hartford, Conn. Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 





There Is Joy, Pride and Security In Owning a Home of Your Own 
Especially If It Is Constructed Throughout of 


BISHOPRIC 


No one can realize the value of a home of his own, until he actually owns it and lives in it. 

The value of a home cannot be reckoned in dollarsand cents. The certainty of having a home from which 
no one can deprive you; the pride of possession; the knowledge that you are establishing an estate for the 
Children; the fact that every bit of improvement you make is made for yourself; the feeling of security in 
knowing that your Children are playing in your yard—safe from street traffic; your freedom from in- 
creasing rents—all these and many other advantages accrue to the home owner, so that you are money 
ahead by building. 

STUCCO is smartest in style and is unquestionably the most satisfactory type of house to build today. 
BISHOPRIC is the best and at the same time the least costly building material for stucco exterior over old 
or new houses. 

A Stucco house built throughout of BISHOPRIC is enduring—it will last for 
generations with no “Cost of Upkeep.” 

BISHOPRIC provides a home that is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than other forms of construction. It provides a 
house that is moisture-proof, sound-deadening, fire-resistant, 
vermin-proof and HEALTHY. 

Thousands of the most beautiful homes in this country and 
Europe have been built of BISHOPRIC. The best architects 
































specify it; the best builders use it, and more than 16,000 lumber ag j CREOSOT- 
and supply dealers carry it in stock. . =e 4 ED WOOD 
A BISHOPRIC built home will be a constant joy, and the ~ f STRIP 
sooner you start the sooner you will enjoy its pleasures and com- = 


forts. 

Let us send you our beautifully illustrated booklet. Ask us any 
questions you wish about building problems, big or little—our 
Staff of Experts will gladly give you complete advice at no obli- 
gation to you. 





We have prepared special technical working 
details for architects and builders 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 


510 ESTE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FACTORIES: CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND OTTAWA, CANADA 

















New Verse by ALFRED NOYES 





COLLECTED POEM THe ELFIN ARTIST 


\ ! III of Mr. Noyes’ collected Mr. Noyes’ new poems, written since 
rse, forming with Volumes I and II, a the Spring of 1919, and a few older poems 
f his poetry to Autumn, hitherto unpublished—all representing the 
ntains all the verse poet in his best vein of fancy and inter- 

Artist, “2 New pretation. A few of the poems included 
NI oe oe Lor f Misrule,” “A are, ‘‘A Victory Dance,” ‘‘ Peter Quince,” 
B3 Christ Eve,” and “The Wine “The Mayflower,” and “The Victorious 
I Vet $2.50 Dead.” Net $1.50 


AS THE WIND BLEW By AMELIE RIVES 
| llected verse of the author of The Quick or the Dead, World’s End, The Ghost 
( n, et Their conspicuous quality is a richn of imagery—a flare of exotic color, 
In the verse is all the originality and vividness that 
l 


| 9 l yination., ! rit 
marked her novels, and a more fully developed depth of meaning. Net $1.75 


VOCAL THE WAY 
MASTERY EW YORK OF THE WILD 
By F. ST. MARS 
Tales of the wild creatures of 


Id and woods, told with in- 





dd, wWhici iCaves 
pulsating with sheer wonder and 
excitement.’’-—London Outlook 


3 Sa teas 
TOP O’ THE MORNIN’ By SEUMAS MacMANUS 
k1 love t ithor’s Lo, and Behold, Ye!—and others who like a real 


I a 2 thes lern Irish tales of the home folk in the glens of Donegal, 
1] I adventuring to far New York. Net $1.90 


rt i Je 
Vet $3.00 


PALME T | oO By STELLA G. S. PERRY 
\1 tery romat f Louisiana, in which the heart of a young girl is frankly revealed. 
“Palmetto lea n unforgett picture in the memory of the reader. ...A very charm- 
The picture of the Louisiana shore is a brilliant piece of work.’’—Boston 
Net $1.90 


OLD RELIABLE in AFRICA By HARRIS DICKSON 


a judge. The well-loved ‘Old 


Reliable’’—faithful, self-important negro servant of the old school—goes to Africa as 
l t Mississippi colonel. erhaps the funniest of all his laughable adventures is the 

f 6¢TT .s Pe tad tand wl h rai *) 117 107 } hy] ryt tit am > h ativeec 

HH Ca tands, whi aise an unquenchabie appetite among the natives. 


Net $1.90 


COURT By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


e stories a remarkable picture of the 
irt roo medy, its tragedy. The plots are so 
v fascination to the short story, and grip the reader like the 
Net $1.75 


TALES OUT OF 
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443 Fourth Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY jew York 












































HERE are many definitions of original- 
itv, but the I prefer 
“Orig 


more 


one above all 


inality consists in discovering 


others is, 


something obvious than anyone else 
has ever discovered before.” 

That is the kind cf originality that inspires 
aman to feel his nose for his spectacles before 
them, that sends 


the 


looking under the dresser for 


him to his own back yard for four-leaf 


r bye fore he starts 
on a round-the-world 
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old 


head of 
glimpse of a 


minating in the 
Momma; the 


girlish 


poor, frumpy 
startlingly 
among a group of re- 
these are the 
ceptions that set the story-telling 
The story of Momma, 
passing teanquilly into middle life 


nocent face 


formatory women simple cone 
machinery 
after 


and mar- 


revolving. who, 


rving off her daughter, began having mys 


terious aches and pains and thereafter began 
to discover the world, 


thin ofa 


Is Son ¢ 





It is the kind 


of originality that sees 


quest. 
romance in driving 
a furniture truck in 
I boken as truly as 
behind a 


That 


genuine 


iding 
‘I bi tan vak. 
it isa thing of 
| Hah appeal is evi- 
lenced by the ex 
traordinary success of 
Rupert Hug! 
torv-teller. 
It is hard to believe 
that Mr. 


following a theory in 


les as a 


Hughes was 











tour di fi ree. It 
as though Rupert 
Hughes had defied 
his reader to point out 
any human being so 
. dull that he or she 
did not have an ap- 
pealing story to tell, 
and, having had the 
challenge flung back 
at him in the person 
of this dull, half-alive 
small - town woman, 
had promptly made 
her a heroine of true 
romance. How 








writing the series of Momma came to New 
short stories issued York to be killed or 
under the title of cured, and how, in- 
Momma: and Other stead, she was daz- 
Important People zlingly remade, makes 
there is too much of the story of a rare 
a naive joy of the spiritual adventure. 

job in the unfold- Rupert Hvuaues When a story or 
ing of each of the Author of Momma: and Other Important People poem assumes a par- 
tales for that. But ticularly clean - cut 


what Mr. 


done in 


Hughes has 
effect is to 
everyday 


dramatize the 
life—the 


merged dreams and half-expressed overtones 


mar- 


ginal realms of sub- 
of a manhood that insists on foolish aspira- 
tions, though half crushed by the newspaper, 
the eight-hours-a-day job, and the derby 
hat. 

A twilight on the smooth-flowing stream at 
Stratford, 


an idea—the 


and a train of boyhood memories; 


first one in many years—ger- 





outline, it generally 


leaves an impression of symbolism, whether 


intentionally or not. One gets this feel- 
ing in a number of Mr. Hughes’s stories 


in “The Stick-in-the-Muds.”. for 
with its tale of the businesslike 
young poet who grew up together, and what 
happened to the poet. In “Father of 
Waters,” the story of a girl who grew up on 
the bank of the Mississippi and paid heavy 
tribute to the turbid this 


instance, 
boy and the 


river, some of 
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symbolism shows through the mixture of 
irony and insuppressible hope. There is 
goodly measure of dream stuff and story 
stuff in the pages of Momma: and Other Im- 
portant People. 


AN ARTIST ADVENTURER 

Beginning with the terrible days of the 
commune in Paris, through fifty vears of the 
world’s battles for many causes and on many 
frontiers, whenever the first whispers of mo- 
mentous doings drifted London way, Fred- 
eric Villiers packed the few belongings with 
which he was wont to travel, put his skeich- 
book and pencil where he could get at them 
easily, and started for the red spot on the 
map. Now, bringing the tense excitement, 
the disappointments and exultations, all the 
crowded adventures and hopes and fears of 
half a hundred years of campaigning in the 
pages of Frederic Villiers: His Five Decades 
of Adventure, he gives a unique example of 
the amount of the world’s scattered experi- 
ence that may gather in the orbit of one 
small, human life. 

Frederic Villiers talked with the king of 
the Tziyanes, in’ the gypsy monarch’s 
raggedy court; he rode with a sack of human 
skulls for his burden along a treacherous 
Balkan road; with an illicit passport as his 
only protection, he ¢ hanged from the ranks 
of the Serbians to the Turks in the midst of 
a bloods war, and heard a Turkish general 
tell of the gruesome things he would do to 
the correspondent of the London Graphic if 
that author of disturbing pictures and stories 
ever fell into his hands. He served in cam- 
paigns where the death toll among corre 
spondents ran higher than that in the ranks, 
and made comrades in strange places, to 
share his good cheer with them just once, 
and pass on. After swimming free from a 
boat that was driven on the rocks by a 
treacherous pilot, and losing all his belong- 
ings in Egypt, some thousands of miles from 
where they could be replaced, he learned to 
travel light. The quick death of a fellow- 
correspondent, who went into skirmish wear- 
ing a red jacket, taught him caution. But 
there is one thing that apparently no amount 
of experience, where strange sights were to 
be seen, could teach a Frederic Villiers, and 
that thing is to be blasé. He stands out at 
the end of his amazing story the same won 
dering, eager, ever-curious seeker of the 
elusive fact who went forth boyishly with 
the telegram ordering him to his first assign- 
ment, still folded in his fingers. 


Journalism remains the one profession that 
will never be standardized, the one gateway 
to adventure that will never be closed by 
factory chimneys, machinery, and the prog- 
ress of the humdrum trappings of civiliza- 
tion—and no, not even by schools of jour- 
nalism! Also, it is about the one opportunity 
left in a world of increasing artificiality for a 
glimpse behind the scenes. Who but a 
newspaper man, for instance, would have 
secn this side of the life of Queen 
Victoria? 

*T reeall a wedding at the chapel royal in 
Windsor Castle, at which I was present. 
The German Emperor, with the Kaiserin, 
and many foreign princes who had arrived 
from the Continent specially to attend the 
nuptials, had already marched to their re- 
spective places in the chapel. Then there 
was a slight wait. I had seen the Queen after 
her afternoon drive the day before, carried 
by her Indian servants from the carriage up 
the palace steps, evidently crippled with 
pain, and I thought the pause in the pro- 
ceeding was owing to her decision not to 
attend. But in this I was mistaken, for she 
turned up just in time for the ceremony and 
passed down the aisle to the altar without 
assistance, bowing to her regal guests, the 
most imperial and stately figure of them all.” 

Few writers of fiction have, in the creations 
of their minds so completely covered the 
range of personal adventure as this veteran 
war correspondent and artist in his sober 
tales of actual happenings afield. For Fred- 
eric Villiers is one of those fortunate men 
who have neither read nor written their 
romance, but lived it. 


THE SECRET SPRINGS 

“What are the secret springs of health? 
What are the roots of happiness?’’ These 
are the questions that Harvey O'Higgins put 
to his friend, Dr. X, an eminent diag- 
nostician. 

“His answer,” says Mr. O'Higgins, “grew 
and lengthened, until it spread itself over as 
many nights as the stories that Scheherazade 
told the Sultan. It seemed to me more in- 
teresting, too, than the Arabian tales. It 
was not merely fantastic, incredible, miracu- 
lous. It was scientific and convincing 
also. It was a new department of human 
knowledge as astonishing to me as the mod- 
ern wonders of electricity might be to a man 
of the Middle Ages.” 

Being a writer by profession, Mr. O’Hig- 
gins saw in the doctor’s answer to his ques- 
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“Shows that its author can do for Ireland and the West Indies what 
he has done many times for Canada.”’—Boston Transcript. 


GILBERT PARKER’S 


first full-length novel in four years 


N O DEFENCE 


e high place a among the really great romanc« 

— arge of murder, Dy ck Calho un, Irish gentleman 

nd adventurer th ugh innocent, plea is “‘no defence’ 
1 faces a life of dishonor to shield the beautiful 
ila Llyn. On his release, romance and a iventure 
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$2.00. stirring episode in Jar 


SEEING THE FAR WEST 


The Wonderland of 


By JouN T. Faris, author of ‘‘ Seeing Pennsyl\ ‘te. A wonderful pano- 
rama in aged with 113 illustrations and 2 ma he scenic glories of the 
States from th » Rockies to the Pacific,—an inte teresting narrative over- 





flowing with ne rsonal observations and bits of. : mance, making it a 
particularly entertaining volume for both travelers and Rs neral readers. Almost 
every spot of beauty and interest 1s de cribed,—the unknown regions as well as 


+ 


hose already familiar. This is the most complete and comprehensive volume 


1 the territory covered. $6.00. 
THE BOOK 
<cebiapentehap siento AND USEFUL 
New : wBooks *' Guace Livincsto Huts's. “CLOUDY OF JOB 
i Ipf ul in pit i % $1 90, iradee and b HOUSE, by Jaxe ABBOTT, gO 
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Ww to ¢ ter and gre It is proving one of the 1 t popular stories LL.D. $4.00. author, in his 
eas $1.75. ** ANNE,” | Gen ARTLEY, is ac tk lucid and fascinating style, traces 
that . rings laughter n¢ rs. $1.90. The news the origin, growth, and interpr 

“LIFE OF WHISTLER, »” just de is practica tation of The Book of Job, pr 
revised and contains new mater nd new illustrations. senting it an entirely new 
0. “MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK” suit every pu t the si t l He give original tra 
the most elaborate car m the hundreds of new recipe ymen wi ap lation, based on a revised text. 
preciate the author's new met nting them. $2.50. “THE CHARM oF FINE | The Book of Job is the literary 
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tions and informati 1 how to dress well at a cost within reason. llustrated. $2.00, handsome gift editions, 
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tions a story that the world ought to know. 
And the result is The Seeret Springs. 

The “Doctor X” who conducted Mr. 
O'Higgins on his journey through the sub 
liminal reaches of human nature, and who 
for professional reasons prefers not to be 
identified, is not entirely a Freudian—for one 
thing, he does not stand with that scientist 
in his emphasis on Sex, He is convineed, 
however, that the so-called imaginary ail- 
ments are among the most important sub- 
jects for doctors’ diagnosis, that a mental 
image carried over from childhood can wre k 
a marriage as surely as “incompatibility of 
temperament,” and that almost unbearable 
physical pain may be traced at times to 
nothing more tangible than the nonattain- 
ment of an ideal 

“Doctor XN gives an abundance of 
startling stories taken from his clinical ex 
perience to prove his theories. One of the 
most remarkable of these is a proof of how, 
in one case, the sins of the father were visited 
upon—not the son, but the son-in-law. It 
happened, he tells, by the gradual transfer- 
enee of a woman's childhood nage of her 
father to her husband, so that a trivial lapse 
in courtesy, which touched off the whole 
train of memories, brought about a nervous 
explosion entirely unaccountable by the sim- 
ple surface facts. 

Mr. O'Higgins has already shown himself 
a student of human nature in that remark- 
able series of short stories From the Life. 
The fact-story of The Secret Springs that he 
tells, now shows that it may be indeed an 
adventure—though not necessarily a fear- 
some one—to follow the old commandment 
to “know thyself.” 


THE AMERICANIZATION’ PROBLEM 

Inhis * Advancement of Learning,” Francis 
Bacon set out by giving the world a com- 
posite array of all its knowledge in the 
sciences, to build up a machine that would 
push the regions of the unknown always 
farther back on the borderland. It is an 
enterprise worthy of Baconian magnitude 
that the Carnegie Corporation has under- 
taken now, in its inquiry into the problems 
of Americanization, the findings of which 
are to be given to America in a series of ten 
volumes. 

In Schooling the Immigrant, the initial vol- 
ume of the Americanization Series, Frank 
V. Thompson, Superintendent of Schools of 


Boston, presents the first formidable array 


of frets. There is much in Schooling the Im- 


migrant that will be disquieting to the citizen 
whose knowledge of the Americanization 
issue ts limited by newspaper headlines and 
the pleasant platitudes of an occasional pub 
lic speaker. That oalv one city in five has 
public provision for teaching the foreigne r: 
that slic h evening sf hools as are available 
are quite inadequate; and that in the most 
important part of our Americanization ma- 
chinery—the training of teachers for the 
work —we are weakest, are some of Mr. 
Thompson's findings. His expressed dis 
satisfaction with the parochial schools in this 
situation is sure to be the nucleus of contro 
versy, but there are other conclusions, not 
so sweeping, that are more disquieting. It 
is now, of course, well known that of the 
huge draft army raised for the nation’s re 
cent emergency, 24.9 per cent of the men 
were unable to read a newspaper or write a 
letter home. How adequate our present 
plans are for meeting this situation remains 
to be seen. In the meantime, the series of 
which Schooling the Immigrant is the opening 
volume will come as a particularly timely 
contribution. 


IS DEMOCRACY SUCCESSFUL? 

It is a stimulating question that Carl 
Becker propounds in his scholarly appraisal 
of the American spirit as evolved in one 
hundred and forty-four vears of crowded his- 
tory —The United States: An Experiment in 
Democracy. Reduced to its lowest terms, 
the question is—has America’s great trial of 
democracy proven itself a success? In se- 
lecting the salient facts to tell their own 
storys and answer the question, Professor 
Becker affords an unusually vivid panorama 
of American history and brings us back to 
fundamentals with something of a start. 

We who have always taken the word 
democracy as part of the very air we breathed 
are apt to be shocked when it is brought be- 
fore the court of political analysis and made 
to answer for itself like any new theory of 
yesterday's upbringing. But the intellectual 
journey is one well worth making, if only 
because it affords us the realization of why 
we believe as We do. 

Professor Becker, approaching his prob- 
lem with the spirit of impersonal inquiry that 
has marked his work in the chair of modern 
European history at Cornell University, has 
succeeded in etching in some vivid back- 
grounds for the high spots of American 
progress. What he has to say about the 
actual attitude of the Colonists toward the 
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When the 
§ Rattlesnake 
“iG Struck 


: Judge! 


When you sent me up for four years 
vou called me a_ rattlesnake. Maybe 
I am one—anyhow, you me rattling 
now. One year after I to the pet 
daughter died they said it 

poverty and disgrace together 


hear 
got 
ot—w ell, 
the 


my 
was 


You've got a daughter, Judge, and I’m 
going to make you know how it feels to 
lose one. I'm free now, and I guess I've 
turned to rattlesnake all right. Look out 
when | strike. 

Yours respectfully, 


RATTLESNAKE. 





This is the the 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories 


beginning of one of stories 


One Long Novel 


For years now you have heard of O. Henry—you have read these advertisements and 
thought that some day you would own a set for yourself. But you have put off the 
sending from month to month. The time for that is gone. Now—today—you must order 


the low 


your set of O. Henry to get price and the Oppenheim FREE! 

So great is the popularity of O. Henry—so enormous is the demand for his books—that 
we should like for all time to continue this offer. But we can't. It costs more than 
twice as much now to make the sets as it did. Paper costs more—ink costs more; binding 
costs more. So we must withdraw this offer. But as long as the stock now on hand 
lasts, you can get O. Henry at the low price, and— 


E. PHILLIPS - 
OPPENHEIM, 7 Volumes 


FREE 


end 1 of late 1 r—or amid the gay midnight follies 
n ery nd a 1 love and in of Monte Carlo, Oppenheim always has a ee 
t Here the most thrilling, gripping story to tell. ‘ HM, 11-20 
l ‘ t t ] He k them so real that you forget ‘ 
the Seve toric everything about you the joy of them ‘ REVIEW OF 
1 cour plot , thrill He lets you into secrets that take your REVIEWS CO. 
that will kee entranced breath away He shows you 7 30 Irving Place 
rot first 1 tot I nme workings of I ean di / New York City 
W hethe ! t lonel wastes He holds you enthralled with 7 
¢ North Atlant t vague mys mance, the mystery of his tale right to Send moe on ap 
» Lond wae des th very last word proval, charges paid 
by you, O. Henry's 


rks in 12 volume 
« = silk clot 
tops Also the 





Aq ow Last Chance to Get a 











Kok i 
lume 'aaeten s of 
Phil lips Oppenheim 
d in elott If I keep 
: : g oo oe tes ne - ks, T will remit $1.50 
Ch s the last editio f } Ph llips Oppenheim we 3 jays. and then $2.00 
in get at the price which permits of our month foe 14 months for the 
re them ft ©. Henry When this one / ©. Henr et only and keep th 
edition is gone there are comparatively few ’ 7 Vv lumes of K. Phillips Oppen 
pats left) } able to get E. Phillip heim FREE Otherwise I will 
rs . Y * a B tl Phil _ / within 10 days, return both sets 
ppent sw stories only at their reg ¢ at your expense. 
ular price ot $1.7: nore a volume. 7 
Now, while you can, get the O. Henry iT DE stint obec ar neenee eee 
at the low price with E. illips 4 ApprRess 
Oppenheim FREE. Never again can : rie eee 
we give you such achance. n't miss 27 OccuraTion 
it! Cut the coupon. Sendit TODAY! The more sumptuous thrcoe-quarter Keratol 
binding of 0 _ omy costa only a few cents 
tue REVIEW oF REVIEWS 60) ore aii and it ids 
R Dineen ( et of this more lururious binding, change 
Publishers of the American Review of ew ff "a erma to $2.00 in five days, and then 
30 Irving Place New York City Py 00 a month for 12 montha. 
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Your Old Family Portraits 








Send 25 ce entsfor illustrate d 
Weir's Catalogue. 
anne ‘T mt It 
BARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS , k of Ame , Art 

f 4x 34, $1 0. . me ig 
cu RTIS & C AME RON, 56 Sissvast yen ‘Boston 


Salesreom: Pierce Building, opposite Pablie Library 











Splendid Gift Books for Boys and Girls 


LOUIS RHEAD’ 


Illustrated Children’s Classics 


These ten books are very beautifully printed. 

Fach has many full-page illustrations with more than 

hundred illustrations and decorations. The bind- 
ings ar i rm 


Each $1.60 


Sold together or separately, Cloth Octavo. 


Arabian Nights’ Enter- Stevenson’s Treasure 


tainments Island 
Robinson Crusoe Gulliver’s Travels 
Tom Brown's School Days Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Grimm's Fairy Tales Tales 
Swiss Family Robinson Robin Hood 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











Stamp Act, the first workings of universal 
manhood suffrage under the Constitution of 
1787, democracy and the immigration laws, 
and the relation between liberty and free 
land, will come as a surprise to anyone not 
steeped in the remoter facts of American 
history. Incidentally, his comment on “the 
melting pot,” which he refuses to acclaim 
with the customary genial sentimentality, is 
worth thinking over. 

“America has been called ‘the melting pot’ 
—a continuously bubbling sociological kettle 
into which we have grown accustomed to 
thinking you could throw no matter what 
number or variety of foreign elements with- 
out materially modifying the resulting 
product; the end of the melting was sup- 
posed always to be the pure gold of Ameri- 
canism. .. . But the happy results have 
been due to the dispersion of the immigrants 
among the mass of the people, to the relative 
excellence of the immigrant population, and 
to the opportunity of the immigrant to live 
the life and enjoy the rewards of the ordinary 
American. 
able conditions prevailed up to a_ period 
which may be roughly placed in the decade 
from 1880 to 1890.” 

The United States: An Experiment in 
Democracy is a book calculated to make any 
American think, whether he be a democrat 
by conviction or force of habit. 


Generally speaking, these favor- 


No end of interesting things are to be 
found among the late autumn books, both 
in fiction and in other fields. Margaret 
Deland’s An Old Chester Secret, and Alice 
Duer Miller's The Beauty and the Bolshevist, 
will be in the shops in a few days. Clarence 
Budington Kelland has a new novel called 
Youth Challenges, the study of a young man’s 
revolt against family, wealth, and the power 
which is to be his as head of a great in- 
dustry. For sheer entertainment, Philip 
A Fool, is all that 
one could demand—and more than one usu- 
ally gets in stories of this kind, for itis a 
cleverly wrought, well balanced novel 
well as an exciting series of events. Those 
who have followed the Peace Treaty closely, 
will find Bernard M. Baruch’s The Making 
of the Reparation and Economie Sections of the 
Treaty, a a source of new information on the 
treaty’s most mooted phrase. For as head 


Curtiss’s story, Wanted: 


of the American Economic Delegation, Mr. 
Baruch speaks with authority, and from an 
exact knowledge of what took place in the 
deliberations. 


THEODORE BROOKES. 


CAINS TERS 











The Art of Cabinet-making 
o> at the Dampton Shops: 


HIS stately dining room sug- 
gests the most interesting 


LAX 


phases of eighteenth century cabinet 
work in its marquetry, carving and 
architectural setting. 


7: 
Met ey 


Mes 
Tira na DY t 





Yet such beautiful antiques col- 
lected by our connoisseurs, were 
not made with more perfection of 
detail than the reproductions which 


a 


our cabinet-makers are now con- 
structing in New York City, with 
an added knowledge of seasoning 
and laminating the woods to with- 
stand our climatic conditions. Such 
delightful interiors as this are now 


being carried out in every detail by 


SSS 


the Hampton Decorators. 


Dampton shops 


18 Cast 50" Street HD) 

facing St. Patricks Carhedral : 
“ Pew Vor! SOM 
CW OTR eee 


Decoration + Antiguitics - Furniture 


Aer cE 
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The Letters of William James 


Scholar + Patriot +« Manof Genius +: Friend 
Edited by his son, Henry James 


These letters, covering the writer’s life from his boyhood 
to the end, form a genuine autobiography of one who may 
well be called the most interesting man of thought in 
America since Emerson. Great in many ways, William 
James’s genius revealed itself most naturally in letters. 
In these volumes there appears the record of every phase 
of his life’s activities—and through them all runs the 
golden thread of ardent friendship for which he had a 
supreme gift, 


The letters appear in two volumes in both a “Trade” and 
a “Limited”? Edition. The Limited Edition, prepared 
for those who wish their libraries to include the best of 
the best, consists of 650 numbered copies only, printed 
on large paper, with a special binding, and with rare illus- 
trative material not contained in the Trade Edition. Both 
editions, however, are fully illustrated and beautifully 
manufactured. 

TRADE EDITION, TWO VOLUMES, $10.00 

LIMITED EDITION, TWO VOLUMES, $20.00 
Note: As the Limited Edition numbers only 650 copies and 


1S adireaady largely Oes poke nea prompt Order 1S advised. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 






























IN HIS STEPS 


Or, What W ould Jesus Do? 


By Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON 
THE WORLD’S FAMOUS BOOK 























HEART 


It was translated from the English 
edition into nearly twenty different lan- 
guages: French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, High 
Dutch, Gaelic, Japanese, Bulgarian, 
Welsh, Russian, Armenian, Bohemian, 
Greek, Hindu, and Esperanto. 

Every member of your family should 
read this wonderful book. 

“The most widely read book of the last 200 
years is ‘In His Steps,’ by Dr. Charles M. Shel 
don, editor of The Christian Herald. It has 
sold more than twenty million copies, the larg 
est sale of any book except the Bible and ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ ’’—The Publishers’ Weekly. 

The present edition has been printed 
from new type plates. Frontispiece 
portrait of the author and autograph. 


One Vol. 12mo, Cloth Binding, Price, postpaid, $1.25 


STORIES 


By Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


This is Dr. Sheldon’s new book for this year. It contains seven 


splendid stories for every home. 


The Good Fight 
As Heaven Views It 
Why The Minister Re- 


mained 


Of Such Is the Kingdom 
Sunrise on the Mesa 
The Christmas Gift 
Guests of Honor 


One Vol. 12mo, Cloth Binding, Price, postpaid, $1.25. Both books are recommended for gift purposes. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


941 Bible House 


New York 











AMIE ROSE DAWN 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE'S 


latest nevel 


completing the trilogy of California begun in “Gold” and 


continued in “The Gray Dawn” 


HE ROSE DAWN, covers a period between 1890 and 1910 when the gray 
dawn of the dim beginnings of the state, colours into the rose dawn of 


achievement. 


And in the love story of Daphne Brainerd and Kenneth Boyd, a 


daughter of the old and a son of the new generations, is reflected the changes and 


growths of an era, 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Pipefuls 
it nail 
find a pipeful 
to suit his taste in Christopher Morley’s new 
Net, $ 


UK) 


a smoker or not, will certainly 


to fit his every 


ier, Whether 


mood, and the pun- 
Hl. G. DWIGHT 
The Emperor of Elam 

Stories of the Orient and elsewhere, all deeply tinged 


with the colour, the romance, and the magic evoked by 
the author in “Stamboul Nights” Net, $2.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


om, 2% 2m 2m 2% 22, 
we Ut Us Ut US fF, 


a>, 2 2%, 6%, 22, 
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Net, $1.90. 


WILLIAM McFEE 
Captain Macedoine’s Daughter 


The story of Captain Macedoine’s daughter, beauti- 
ful enough to be used as a lure in a gigantic swindle, 
A worthy successor 
Net, $1.90. 


and fine enough to rise above it. 
to *“‘Aliens” and ‘Casuals of the Sea.” 


M. MORGAN GIBBON 
Jan 


Heart-winning, irresistible Jan follows the path of a 
‘modern’ woman, and finds on it the eternal adventure 


of Woman, in a new form. Net, $1.90. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 











~ Beech-Nut 


; Hear that Sizzle !l— 
Get that Aroma! 


ee ee 
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HE aroma of those 

crisp, crinkly slices 
of Beech-Nut Bacon 
tells you just how de- 
lictous Beech-Nut is go- 
ing to taste! 


And the taste never 
disappoints you! 

That is because of the 
endless precautions the 
Beech-Nut people take to 
guarantee fine flavor. 

But be sure you feep all 
this delicious flavor. Don’t 
fry or broil it away. Bake 
Beech-Nut Bacon. Spread 
the slices across a wire bak- 
ing-rack, in a baking-pan, 
and set in the oven until 
crisp. 

N.B. If you haven’t 
such a rack, send us 
10c for a special Beech- 


























oF | Nut Baking-Rac k. 
: Have a Beech-Nut 
Bacon breakfast to- —_ 
morrow. I! 
( 1) 
Beech- Nut Packing 
Company _ 


BEECH-NUT “‘Ficds of Finest Flavor’’ 


Canajoharie, New York 











» BACON BEEP CIDER VINEGAR “ Foods of Finest Flever” 
PEANUT BUTTER PREPARED MUSTARD = 
PORK AND BEANS JAMS, JELLIES. JELLIED FRUITS 
MACARONI MARMALADES AND PRESERVES 
SPAGHETTI GINGER ALE 
TOMATO CATSUP MINTS, CLOVES WINTERGREENS mn 
CHILI SAUCE LICORICE AND CINNAMONS vn 


OSCAR'S SAUCE CHEWING GUM 
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WEBSTER NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


A compact reference library of _ lines of activity, use this store- 
exact, scholarly information for house of facts as ameans to 
practical use. This“Supreme culture and success. 

Authorify’answers all kinds of | 400,000 Words and Phrases includ- 
questions about words, people, ing the new Words, 6000 Illustra- 


: 1 : tions, 2700 Pages. The type matter 
places, questions of what,w hy, is equivalent to that of a po nel 
how. Hundreds ot thousands of encyclopedia. ws and India- 
men and women,leadersinall Paper Editions. Get The Best: 


Wrile fora specimen page of the new words just added, such as bolsheviki, camouflage, barrage, efc. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPR 


—— ——— ——= 


INGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Yanan watch, with rock crystal, 
Ae ey I~ used during 17th cencury: 
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HE roller-trip escapement of 
the Royal Typewriter is pat- 
terned after the escapement of a finely 
built watch. The end achieved in both 
cases is the same—accuracy. 


This essential device, in the timepiece, gauges 

every fraction of a second with such exactness 

that no appreciable variation is apparent for 

many months, often years. In the Royal 

[ypewritcr, throughout its long life, the escape- 

ment makes possible the perfect spacing of clean 

type face impressions—speed with no sacrifice 

of accuracy—consummate ease of operation—a 

quietly flowing carriage. 

The infinite care of the old watchmaker is emu- 
lated today by the “Royal” artisan. The ideal 
of utmost perfection, constantly followed, always 
insures fine workmanship, excellent service and 
enduring quality. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broac way, New York | 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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CARMINE 


A NON-COPYING 


THE CARTER'S INK ©- 
ROSTON MONTRI 
Miwvomn cHic® 
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A book you want is among these— 
Gelgqagasegelgelsaseselgals 2? alaeoeo elses eso elo els! 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
and ZAMIN KI DOST 


Son of Power 


The tingling triumphant tale of a white 
man in India, an animal trainer, whose 
exploits won him the title “Son of Power,” 
and who won his first victory over him- 
self. Net, $1.90. 


VANCE THOMPSON 
Live and Be Young 


You should live to be 140. Science 
and common-sense agree upon it, and the 
two are mixed together in a lively book 
that is as smilingly sane as “Eat and 
Grow Thin.” Net, $1.2 


CLARA M. BARRUS, M. D. 


John Burroughs—Boy 
and Man 


The fascinating story of the great 
naturalist, who, in his own life time, 
witnessed the growth of the country from 
its pioneer days, and was the friend of 
the great men of each generation. 

Net, $3.50. 


FRANK ALVA PARSONS 
The Psychology of Dress— 
Life Expressed in Clothes 


By the author of “Interior Decora- 
tion.” A book that is sure to please the 





woman of ideas; the dress designer, ama- 
teur and professional; any one interested 
in historic costumes; or the mere man 
interested in human kind and its foible. 
Net, $5.00 , 


REAR ADMIRAL SIMS, 
in collaboration with 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 
The Victory at Sea 


Admiral Sims’ own story of America’s 
part in winning the war on the sea. A 
surpassing blend of history, and the ro- 
mance that attends great men and great 
events. Net, $5.00. 


WILLIAM ALLISON 
The Turnstile of 
Night 


The reputation made for the author by 
“A Secret of the Sea” will be strength- 
ened by this new mystery story, a tale 
with characters from opposite ranks of 


society, and scenes 1n two continents. 
Net, $1. go. 


DANA GATLIN 
Missy 


A ,ybookful of the delightfully prepos- 
terous pretences and adventures of a girl 
who lived sixty-one minutes an hour. 
Dana Gatlin has created in Missy—short 
for Melissa Merrain—a girl counterpart 
of the eternal Penrod. Net, $1.90. 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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The Country Life Press 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
























AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles 
Empire Theatre and Con 
information, apply to Secretary 


New York 


Frohman’s 


? antes. For 


Room 147, Carnegie Hall, 











THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


¢ llege Preparatory. 
4 f pupils limited to twelve 


er t 
Fires f building, thoroughly equipped 


160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


n each class. 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils. 
26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 


THE SCOVILLE ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








try-like spa sunlight ar v il 
i 1 pr S al ivant "hh r 
Decoratior Dra it Expression par ry 
and advanced studies meeting present 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 
N. ¥ 
THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR porn 
Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory neral and 
Post Graduate ¢ Out r sports 
Miss CLARA I. Cot RNE AB. ip, . 
Miss MarTHA kK. HlumpHREY, A.M., § _ 
64, 165, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y 





THE BROWNSON SC HOOL 


Pr » School for Catholic Girls 
} and D P I h the langua ,% house 
M ATwoop \ LETT 


24 East orst Street, N. Y. 


When writing to schools 





SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY 


please 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
MISS FOSTER’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Boarding and Day Pupils 
2 E ast 72nd Street, N Y 


soc IAL MOTIVE / SCHOOL re 


tional Day Sch cluding all grades and High Schoo! 
Courses in clu le French, Susie. Gymnasium and Fine and I 
1 al Arts 
oO or cly} f bx h } 1 gi 1 
BERTHA M. BENTLEY, I ! 


526 West 114th Street, N. ¥Y 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL ren GIRLS 
Miss MCCLELLAN and M ] 
A School where girls iy learn to speak fluent French and at 
same time have Ne »~w York advantages. All Frex ich work 
1 i Day pupils. 


) 





the 
Boarding < 
17 East 86th Street, N. Y. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
Boarding and day school 
A Fren :" school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
ext to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 
57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 





MADAME SKERTEN’ S FRENCH SCHOOL 


Madame Skerten of 3 Avenue du Frocadéro, Paris, has opened 
her French School for Girls in New York. 

Personal Supervision 

Resident and day pupils 


Ir anc 15 East o2nd Street, N. Y. 


L "ECOLE FRANCAISE 







Removed from Rome at the 
y permission: Their Excellencies, 
ssy, Washington; Madame 
British Embassy; Mrs. 








riversité de Franc e), _ 
ahtnar Can al Park), N. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL oF EXPRESSION 

artere ra) » University of the State of N. Y.) 
9 P iblic Speaking, Drama Personal 
a lay Classes for Teachers, High School and 
Defective Speech Cured. Interpretive Dan 


12 E. 





Y.M.C. A. Building, 318 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 








f New 





An endowe vt * ‘Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a 
thoroug 1 mprehe c usit ‘1 education in all branches and 
eq ped to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. 

Address 

Sect A 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





A PRIVATE SCHOOL 





If 5 " ction from among 
the la t sed in th , feel perfectly free 
to write us for int i stions, giv ing full p articulars 


» HARPER'S M AGAZINE, 
anklin Square, N. Y. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued 





Miss ce. E. Miaeen' Ss go an School for Girls 





ST. a" Ss 











Russell Sage (¢ 


college, Troy, N. Y. 





vee SC HOOL F FOR BOYS 
tiles fr rk, in the beautiful, historic Irving "’ cour 
try 84th year 29 years ler present Headmaster New site 
1 Idings 1 Prepares for all colle ges and sechns al school 
] lua str n. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium 
J. M. FURMA \.M t 
Box 90 LARRYT WN-ON-HupsON, N y 
CASCADILLA 
( I I s 1 for I s. Individual attention 
] d \t ( nasiu Well-known school crew 
I lm 5 § Catalog 
A. M. DRUMM », M ect 
Box 108, ITHacA, N. Y. 


REPTON wv HOOL POR YOUNG Bots 


ears whict 














A boarding 
t ges the gap he Ki € 
S | I jual devel 
n Write f okle 
30x H, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupSON, N. Y. 
gan PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
ero 1 refined s | home for boys of a!] 
ages Pra “ty militar ing wit fold work College and 
business para Phy sical training and athletic § sports 
~ CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
P. O. Box 502, OSSINING-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 
MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
(Military) Thorough sagen m for College, Technical School or 
i 3s ! ‘ privileges. Aver age number of pupils to 
a olaat 8 n Moh 1 Lake. Physic ul train 
ing and etk mal direction. 
A. I Linen. OM pal, 
Box 59 ane ‘AN LAKE, Westchester County, N. Y. 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


you have to 


yur children is perhaps the most important choice 
ke. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to wri s for informa ind suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 


for whom uested. 


assistance is req 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 





Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Upper Sch ol for girls 13 : School for Boys. 
Lower $ lf to13. A t Vocation Fi New York. 
‘ { ized . t Si n for lea 
fies @ M : vi ; tn WALTER R Mane . Headmaster, 
ye The Cast TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 160 Stewart Ave., GARDEN City, L. I., N. ¥ 
NEW YORK 
] OSSINING SCHOOL | WALLC OURT 
i G | Aca nd economi irses Mi ss_ Goldsmith's Seer : : age . es ’ 
Separate « f very y g girls. For Brochure, address es : ~ - haragggge etoncall ates: 4 . 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE ssociate Principal REGISTRAR - 
30x 11 H, OSSINING-ON-Hwuoson, N. Y. ; A\URORA-ON-CAYUGA, N. ¥ 
ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
: . 37th year College Preparatory and General C« ses. Advenced 
( e | arat ind general courses in Upper School work for High School gra tt Mus Business ¢ rse, Gymnas 
Sch ) R cing Spe cial rates to laughters of Hc tnaaipetiaie icc the pate grad Filia taaaetiit ie 
Na rs $s r Home for girls remaining ELLA VIRGINIA JoNES, A.B., P ipal 
ig! . ALBANY, N. Y. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
a a SAGE COLLEGE MONTEMARE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
inded Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma Adirondacks, Spring and Fall Tern I Term 
, ard Scho ‘ i Sch Practical Arts. Secretarial Work Oo t life every « in HH re ok slege me 
I seh 1 I nomics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. De pare ate ry, academic, occupational c« any time 
”” SECRETARY ‘ Anna A, Ryan, A.B., Headmistress 
LAKE PLacip CLuB, N. ¥ 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 
For girls 
Formerly at Tarrytown-on 
Be nh hn 


Rt SSELL , G HTON, 


Hudson, now on Otsego Lake, Coop 





erstow! 
For 
Mrs 

7. 


OF SAINT MARY 


Box 14, COOPERSTOWN 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 





A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 

College preparatory and genera urses. 

Music, Art and Domestic Science. 

Catalogue on request 

Miss MiriaM A. ByTreL, Principal, 

Box H, GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y. 

DREW SEMINARY 

Ihe Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N Ri 
49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevati Homelike atmos 
phere General and special courses, iletics ssth year 
Catalog 

CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, President, 

Box 710, CARMEL 





N. Y. 





OAKSMERE 


Mrs. MERRILL’S School for Girls, 


Orienta Point 
MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For illust 


» MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SOUND, N. Y 


rated ciicular * B,”’ apply to 


Mrs. Dow's SCHOOL, 


BRIARCLIFF MANor, N. Y 


a “MARYMOUNT” 

College and School for Women. Superb location. 40 minutes 
from New York City. Four years College course leading to degrees. 
Iwo years finishing Course for High School graduates. Academic, 


Pre-Academic Courses. Separate College buildings. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Gymnasium, Athletic fields, 5 tennis courts, horseback 
riding. Chaperonage to Concerts, etc. Write for Catalogue to 


THE REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Non-sectarian boarding school for 


girls opened Oct. 6th on site now occupied by Knox School. Lib 

eral Arts, College Preparatory, Post-graduate, Secretarial, Home 

making. Primary, Intermediate. Outdoor life. Address 
EuGENE H. LEHMAN, Box H, 216 W. rooth St., N. Y. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW YORK (continued) 





INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) ' 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








ST. AMF ORD MILITARY ACADEMY 


litary training fostering the intel- 
1 andl 1 men needs of developing boys Personal 
Small isses Manly sports encouraged Exten 
t Idea located at Ossining overlooking the 
I 
VaLteER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal, OSSINING, N. Y 


A MILITARY ACADEMY 
If you have difficulty in making a Sui 

the ares number of s« Rosle ad v r 

to write us for information and suggestions 


e selection from amor 
ie, feel perfect! 
» giving full particulars 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square N. \ 











School Information Bureau, 





RHODE ISLAND 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 


\rt. H I ymics. Secretarial course. Horse- 
MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


; Memorial Hospital Training School for Nurses 


General Hospital 85 be: is. 14 acres Be autiful Nurses’ Home 
One ho ur’s ride from Bo n Accredited school with experience 
in ng t “ar High School minimum educational require 





mer » write 


Fe é 
enaee M. SELBY, R.N., Superintendent, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON SEMINARY 
I foot f the White Mountains. For young men and 


Pr irat tor college and business Courses for High 
Home economics. Christian Influence 10 
New 25 re thlet field Lower school for young 
low t pe ts lerate cost 
RGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 22 School St., Tritton, N. H. 


A SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at y 
comman 1 for any nclditi mat assistance you m juire in select 
the school best suited to your demands 





Nansunts Mac AZINE, 
anklin Square, N. ¥ 


School Information Bureau, 





CONNECTICUT 


THE CURTIS sc HOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


1 is under the active direction 
thirte $1 
] gE Ss. RT y pal 
(GERAL B. Curtis, A tant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 
MILFORD 
\ ¢ I hool 
| 1 School 
‘ are analyzed and met. Small classes 
( try life Booklet. 
ENBAUM, Principal 


MiLrorp, Conn 


ROXBURY _ 


A achow for ae Individual 











| eaches in ill classes—2 to 5. 
| ! shly paid, expert faculty — one 
each five boys. Few failures 

lhere are no forms. Careful physical and 
ychological examinations by well known 














expert Limited to 85 boys. Boys may enter | 
u hen vacancies occur. } 
Roxbury School, Inc. 
Cheshire, Conn. 

W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 
When writing to schools please 


RUMSEY HALL 
A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate $120 
L. R. SANFORD, Principal, 
Louis H. SCHUTTE, ™ \., Headmaster 
CORNWALL, (¢ 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 
A school for gists 
Beautifully on Long Island Sounc 
Intermediate, General and College Preparat« r “a 3s. Mu 
Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports Near New a0 Adaress 
Jessiz CALLAM Gray, B.A., Principal, 






locate 


STAMFORD, Conr 


WYKEHAM RISE 
A Country School for Girls. 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal, 
Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice-Principal, Cohasset, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, Conn. 





THE GATEWAY 

A School for Girls. Four 
riding Domestic Arts. ( 
courses which include stenography 


Miss ALIcE E 


Athletic field Lee rseback 
eparatory, general and special 
and typewriting 

il 






REYNOLDS 


Princip 
St. K 


1 Terrace J 





, NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


The school is d to train carefully a limited number of 





lesigne 


College preparation 
~sre  grhte 3 
Special attentio tdoor life 
Mary Lot ISB MIA AROT, Prin ipal, 





THOMPSON, Conn 


mention Harper's 


Magazine 
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COLLECES 





CONNECTICUT (continued) | 


_ HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
from New York College Preparation. 
1 Household Science, including 








il practice in a re Organized Athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER,A.B.,(Vassar) { Prins 
Vipa Hunt Francis, A.B., (Smith ee 
NorwaLk, Conn. | 








GLEN BDe 

Dr.an rederic Martin Townsend's boarding school for high- 
hool gir i idu Aca ollege preparatory, and finish 
lramatic training, domestic 





emphasized. Magnit 

ent buildings of granite, 15 ecres, overluvking the sea. Fifty minutes 
m Fifth Ave., N. ¥ a For booklet, address 
SECRETARY Glen Eder STAMFORD, Conn. 





SAINT MARGARET’ Ss SCHOOL ~ 
1 College Preparatory Gene a urses Household 
I 1 cr aft ,cym 1 = i ~~ 5 Basket Swimming.  Fifty- 


Miss Y MILY GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal, 
WATERBURY, Conn. 


sc HOOLS AND COLLEGES 


nd by com, 


iy 


yarison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because of its 








t higt character and universal ci ation ar *g Peo] refinement 
and h, has vay printec Preparatory 
( ue a > me Camp a un nts than any 
periodical of similar character. For advertising rates and 
ther ntormatior ad lress 
HARPER’ S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York. 








The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Sec- 
retarial and Post-Graduate 
Courses. Music. Household arts. 
Daily work in the studio. Horse- 
back riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping Porch. 














MASSACHUSETTS 





an ae SCHOOL 
W lerstand your boy and teach him how to understand 
RALPH K. Bzarce, A.M., Headmaster, 
25 King Caesar Road, DuxBuRY, Mass. 





DEERFIELD ACADEMY 
lesome development of the boy's individuality. 


Modern equipment. College preparatory, and special courses. 





All athletics. Endowed. Send for views and year book. Address 
5 Albany Road, DEERFIELD, Mass. 

CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Established 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for 


MASSA HUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


and other scientific schools E very teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN ; Kt RT, Principal 
37 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
Fits for life and for college work. A school for 60 boys—single 
rooms only. Yearly expense $800 


GayLorp W. Dovuctass, A.M., Headmaster, 
WILBRAHAM, Mass. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY 


} 


eachers 








Strictly pre par atory for college or engineering school. 
fu x School for young boys 
For catalog, address The Registrar, 


G. D. Cuurcn, M.A., 
SAMUEL F. HoLMEs, M.A., Principal WORCESTER, Mass. | 


oo, INSTITUTE 
For Training Men to Become Business Executives. Practical 
yr inancial Management Business Psychology. Per- 


| 
Address | 





sonal Efficienc 
E. HAYWARD, Registrar, 
354 Washington St., WELLESLEY Huns, Mass. 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


should advertise in a business-like and dignified manner. For 
rates, address HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, N. Y. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Advances work for high school graduates 
Home Economics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Musi 
ourses Athletic fields 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
Guy M. Winstow, Ph.D., Principal. 
Cuas. F eae és M., Assoc Principal 
» Woodie and Road, AUBURNDALE, 66, Mass 


CHOATE “SCHOOL 


(Formerly Miss Guild and Miss Evans) 
Home and day school for girls 
AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal, 
HELEN ANDERSON SMITH, Associate Principal 
1600 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


General, special and college preparatory courses. 





Household Arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
Out-of-door sports. 
The Fenway, 28. Boston, Mats. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 
100 acres. Catalog 

Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, D.D., LL.D., President 

Norton, Mass 30 miles from Boston.) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 
A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Secretarial 
courses. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each 
girl's health and happiness 
Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornisu, Principal, 
___ Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


118th year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address 


Miss MARION Coats, A.M., Principal, 
160 Main Street, BRADFORD, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Boston 
General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation 
Outdoor sports. Address 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, ANDOVER, Mass 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued 





ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 




















( Life in the « 
Gymnasium ay wimming pool House 1 Arts ( l 
I catalogue and views, address I h girl's pers ility served and develope 
3 f Miss OLIVE SEWALL Parsons, B.A., Prit 1, Write for booklet 
a — al LowELL, Mass. (38 minutes from Soston.) West NEWTON 
MISS HALL’S SCHOOL WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
( ege Preparatory and Special courses 
We « and $ il I 
Fittsng the Gir ts 
Upper and Lower Schools 26th Ye 
Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, P pal 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. Main St., MERRIMAC, M 
THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ee Cres Oe a 
” M BEssIE F. GILL, or 
M HELEN | HOM I M L. CAPEN 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts. NORTHAMPTON, Mass 
SEA PINES SCHOOL THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
pri g. and summer M mt . Hon, 1 ti For Physical Education, 
“M FAITH BICKFOR Miss A BICKFORD Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 
Box Bri rk Ma CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
4 lege Preparator School for Girls - ee 1B Correspondence ( irse 
46 — Bases am Pond Athleti Fields. Sas Lo Soe ( eA Professional Training (¢ r 
nasium ( irse B—Domestic Course 
Miss CONANT ip : I I 
Miss BiGELow, § * "Ps" Write for prospectus. 
12 Highland St., Natick, Mass P. O. Box 143, Boston (17), Mas 
HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS ELM HILL 
25 miles from Bostor Be | paratory and general ¢ A P t lome and School for deficient hildren ar oO 
Houschold econot rong nstrumental and vocal | Skillful care. Invigorating ait” Health, happ ae 
I Military Horseba All sport Upper and veal Address = 
lower hool pupils 
‘ +X ‘p- . > GeEorGE A. Brown, M.D., 
aiecrteeatiie onan Wien West Br EWATER, M G. Percy Brown, M b.. BARRE, Mass 
THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
re ia G ’ als il, and Housecraft ( by acest heer can ; ert ae r " thes oe is 
Joun MacDvurrre, Ph.D t pri; 7 . and sugge wide: ill particular 
Mrs. MacDurrig, A.B., § * "s'Pats, 1 Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Spr SFIELD, M Franklin Squ N. ¥ 





MAINE 











ABBOTT SCHOOL 


For boys Rate $1 

Fall term opens September 20th 

7 mt t asize s = lth, happiness, achievement. In the homes where children 
atalog on reques 


FARMINGTON, Me, 


THE WILDWOOD 


are given the broadest oppor- 





tunities, their schooling is an 
all-year-round subject of interest. 


WINTER SCHOOL A very distinct and cumula- 


KINEO MAINE 
On a 200-acre Farm 


tive advantage accrues to the 


schools that maintain the policy 
(1050 feet above sea level) os : 

cla shel is of all-year-round advertising in 
September 28 June 10 


the Educational Directory of 





t ex 1 
nor oys HH y 
duties. Camping. Tips HARPER’S MAGAZINE 





BVTVVUVVVAVee 
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SUMNER H. HOOPER, B.A., (Harvard 1895) Dir. @ 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY _ 
PEDDIE aw soe ACADEMY 














For the all-around education of | manly boys. Ages 10 to 16 pre 
Athletic sports. 60-acre campu h, healthful] n 
Prepares Moderate rates. i Ind A ter 
Lower Sc! for t t \ for s' use. Gy 
ROGER W. Swe TLAND, Headmester, Ca g. S r Sess 





pal, Box A, Newton, N 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


Box 11-B, Hicutstown, N. J. 







































— oe ™ _s io. me = Ie 12 miles from Philadelphia Prepar for college ry 
. eo fr oo N w Y yee City in the New Jersey hills. ti}: 5. Arane Qilieer Geuatiet. Shasinl Schout fee Taam Casale 
r illustrated catalog, address Dr. C. H. Lorence, President 
J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
Box M, Essex Fetts, N. J Box 400, WENONAH, N. J 
BLAIR ACADEMY sown semper adap ENSS Te UTS 
Liberally endowed school, for boys qualified to make use of un- arf co . moigree q t 
sual oppor ties. General education and _ preparation +} letics C 
llege or tect al school. ‘ ; 
Joun C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, ipal and (¢ mandant, 
Box I, BLarrsTown, N. J. Drawer C 6, BoRDENTOWN, N. J 
THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
An efficient school prey tage 75 minutes f Mili " 
from Phila. Prepares for College, Tech ri . ade 
Gymnasium. Strong faculty pee ‘ ; ache 
ior school with home care for | rate rates t ‘ s. ‘The school with th Newer h.” ; 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D.. Headn naster . : | jor CHARLES M DuN¢ AN, 
Bo x 40, PENNINGTON, N. J. | Box N6, FREEHOLD, N. J. 
a . .% 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ROOSEVELT MIL TARY - ADEMY 
| repet the rous ideals an lericanism of 
A country school, 13 miles from New Y« College pret | ‘ , : 
speci courses Music, Art, D mesti 3 and Science r = . 
vised physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. _— 
Address nust Ivisory ard. Write for Catalog 
Miss Lucie C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J. West ENGLEWoon, N. J 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | pag get tater pd COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
| 1 be tiful countrs eal ev or s7th ye 
The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at y« ponte ‘a 0 = . Bs ~ ath Lotire 
command for any ad il ince you may require in selecting Sens lat i ¥™ i ; Colles rues 
the school best suited to your demands Address Ge nd special courses ww g on 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE juest 
Franklin Square, N. Y. | Dr. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres., Bot 30, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND,N.J. | KENT PLACE 
Devoted to the interests of those who have not developed normal- A Country School for Girls 
, spiri ool s 3 W “ ent of child study. ot . 
a oe ta yuildi Leng i a ely STD DEPAA Rent Oe RIn Sears College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
; lias Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL,] ,.. 0. 
E. R. JouNsTONE, Director, Box 400, VINELAND, N. J Miss ANNA S. WoopMAN, ¢ Principals, 
. ee ee Summit, N. J 20 miles from N. Y. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL DWIGHT SCHOOL a GIRLS 


A Home S hool for Mentally Subnormal ren College 





eS 


Arts and 















the oldest and best schools of its k 1 existence Science. r all y ll Pi ited number of 
home near Philadelphia. Summer on Maine coast. pupils $ pmavta New York. Gymnasium. 
ju nt unsurpassed ( ircular. Address Tennis, riding | 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D., Miss CREIG HTON and Mis ss FARRAR, Principals, 
J. C. CooLey, Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. Box 603, ENGLEWoon, N. J 





PENNSYLVANIA 
ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL BYRON W. KINGS SCHOOL OF ORATORY 











Educates children who are normal in social life, but require Elocution and Speech Arts. 
individual instruction in lessons Kindergarten through High Courses for Teachers, Lyceum and Chautauqua Work. 
School Vocational training in farming and domestic science. ss of Voice, positively cured. 
Athletics. Music. Campin summer. Near Philadelphia. f Speech Arts in America. 
Miss DEVEREUX, | -ctus. 
Box 3, Ds&von, Pa. Mt. Oliver, PittspurGnH, Pa. 





Devereux Manor For Backward Children Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
H 












An exclusive country home and school to meet every need of Est 8 ghest grade i: n in art and design All 
children seriously handicapped by mental and physical A- ec th ot Art st posse usiness value G in 
tions. 35 acres of lawn and woodland. Specially qualified n demand at good salaries. G and High Sch al pupils ac- 
and teaching staff. 18 miles fron? Philadelphia. cepted Booklets. Address: 

Miss HELENA T. DEVEREUX, SECRETARY, 

Box 30, _ BERWYN, Pa. 30x , Broad and Master Streets, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL ~ THE E STEWART TRAINING SCHOOL 

A select school and sanatorium combined for the ce poses in ruc Devoted to care and training of backward children Ideal sult 
tion and personal care of boys suffering fr 1 m eTVOUS 8} urban home life Tender care Our motto, “* Happiness First 
paralysis, spinal affections, and all defects of speech "U nusual aes an Best dietary Individual instruction in academic branches, domes- 
tages for deaf children Scientific i The only school of its tic arts, wood work, weaving, gardening, gymnasium. 
kind. Highest endorsements. | LUELLA A. STEWART, Principal, 

CLaubia M. REpp, Principal, LANSDOWNE, Pa. Box 26, CoLMaR, Pa. 24 miles from Phila. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 


P EN NSY LVANIA MIL ITARY COLLEGE, 





Degrees granted in Civil Er + 
( Finance Preparatory School fe 
1. Infantr l ( airy and Aviatic n. 
( for sport Immediate application necessary. 
( CHAK FE. liyati 


Box 150, CHESTER, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL MIL sioptenpied ACADEMY 


M i iden Boys ollege prepara- 
Se r, "I termediate and Junior De- 
nd military life Address 


Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
t il ental and r 











i al t 
€ Ss tr Rreatl universities. 
i i \ t most picturesque 
Eq It modern rit 
LIAM MA IRV LL.D., Headm aster, 


Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa. 


ing for college 





THE COWLES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


In sut City advantages 8 miles away 


General, Ma 1Sic Art 
Small Classes. Separa 
OLIVER DENTON 


te y t 
isiting Director, Piano Dept. 
EMMA MILTON CowLes, A.B., Head of School, 


Primary through High Sc 
house for 5 l 





hool. 


College Preparat 


Ri 


Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


greeny aa 


A sch vol fc 
on main line of Pe 





College Preparatory, 





General and Post Gradua 


identia. town 1,000 feet 
ia Railroad 
i 


Miss ELLEN C. Keates, A.B., Principal 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


Trains young women 
healthful location Academic and 


Art, Domestic Science, 
Junior Department 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, I 





above sea leve 


e Courses, 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa 

to take a we y place in life. Beautif 
i ge Preparatory Mus 
Post-graduate work. “para 








ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
thful loc 








» ext c iomelike 
expert me l and physi high 
ippeal to parents and ambitious 
( ratior B met on request. 
1Ak li I Headr 
WAYNE Main Line of P.R R.). Pa 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Pre r te il schools. High 
I t tention t 





Box 81 SALTSBURG, Pa 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 
| i r lite work 


Box A, SWARTHMORE, Pa 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





( M . Or iness. Agriculture 
Ss lonr t 
( C s 
ige Catalog. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 





WYOMING SEMINARY 





a1 

M Ora 

( as 

RA t ) President 

KINGSTON, Pa 

THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
P t Bryn M r College Special educational and 
Bryn Mawr College 
\ lemic Courses. Supervised athletics. 

ip P 
ELL, 4 : Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa 





HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 





arcuM, B.L., (Pupil of Lesct 
BRYN Mawr 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 


| 


Catalog. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


4 country school in a college town College prep: 
Wildcliff The Graduate ‘ Seven Gables—The 
school for girls II to 14. for little folks 6 to II. 
has separate complete Indicate catalog re 
Address 

Mr. and Mrs. H. CRIST, Prins., Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 





For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. ge preparatory and 
secretarial course Dome Ss Physical training, 
iding, swimming Develops character 
AYWARD, Principal, Dept. H, OVERBROOK, Pa. 
THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
4 Country School for Girls. 
ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
— MILLS SCHOOL 
irst Out-of-door Sch years. High scholast 
cai sepia elds, gardens, brook 
Riding, all sports. Individual care ul family lite. Sleepi 


porches. French empha 











zed. ALBE RTO Tons (Ss, Supervisor of Piano. 


ELLEN STANNEY MILis, Head the School 
sox H, Mo int Airy, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


* Cresheim,’ 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Year Oldest School for Girls 





well- px j 


physic al traini: 





Cot 


b 


ised personality, th 





College Preparatory; Spe 


Miss EpDNA JOHNST( “ 


i 
1, Lititz, Pa. (Near Lancaster.) 


aratory 


Junior 
Each 


Pa 


quired 





adelpt 


tu 
ctua 











“s: Higt 
il; All ‘ 

\.B.. Prit il, 

x D, Ger t PHILAI 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for ( mvenient to New York and 
elphia. College preparatory and general courses. Two yea 
= course for high school gr rial work Ind 
ittention New gymnasiun pool. Junior I 

ment 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, 











a SCHOOL (Inc. 


Young Women. 


Mus 
i oe 





DEVON MANOR’ 


on. 


In Valley Forge re 
College Preparatory 


r any vocation Preps 


r new gym asi n 
M. H. REASER, Ph.D., 


A Cultural and Practical 
ratory; College Departmer 
Domesti Arts and S 


: eis 


hia Develop- 


School. 


its; Cor 


clences, 


social, 


» oe 





i dual 


Jepart 


Pa. 


making; 


Fits 
iserva 
secre 


Normal Kinde messi n, Swimming-pool. 


President, Box 405, JENKINTOWN, 


s from Philadel; 


Vocational work. Domestic Arts, Secretarial, Sociz 


Musi 


Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN 


Principal, 
Box 901, Devon Manor, 


Magazine 


yhia. 


il Servic 


DEVON, 


Pa. 


e, Art, 


Pa 











ci 


a 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





___ WASHINGTON, D.C, _ 
MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 








Young Women. d 
» years’ Course for High School Graduates. Normal and 
ral courses in Domestic Science. Secretarial branches. Music, 
h, Spanish. Outdoor sports. 
»WARD W. THOMPSON, Principal 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
\ resident and day school for Girls 
Lucy Maper1ra WING, A.B., Head Mistress. 
Mrs. David L. Wing 
1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
COLONIAL SCHOOL 
r girls. Boarding and day High School and College courses. Music, 
rt I n, Secretarial. Athl s. Outdoor sports. Modern 
ful location in Nat mal Capital. Ina ral yea 
nd social life References required. Catalog 





ss ( HARLOTTE CRITTENDEN I VERETT, Principal, 
1537 E ight eenth St., WASHINGTON, D. C, 


NATIONAL PARK, SEMINARY 
ligher educz l ymer Extension courses of 

ol. Home Ecor 10mics, Flor- 

g, Dramatic Art, systematic 

AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., 

to Registrar. 

D. C., Suburbs). 


tion of yc yur 








llegiate w 

eend Coaite, Mu 

> National Cay 
nt. Ill 





1, FOREST Guan, Md. 


GUNSTON HALL 











i School for Girls. Established 1892. College Preparatory, Post 
graduate and business courses. Domestic Science. Required 
Achlet 3 under trained supervision. 

Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal, 

1916 Florida Ave., W ASHINGTON, D. C€ 
» School for Girls 

Oo larger home offers increased advantages of outdoor 
life 1 the unique cultural opportunities of the Nation- 

iar and Special Courses. ) 

ARTHUR Ramsay, Prine ipal, WasuincTon. D. C. 


ALABAMA _ 
“Marion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


|| One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 









| Superb equipment. 80-acre campus. 
|| Patronage from every state and ter- 
|| ritory of the Union and from foreign 
|| countries. Ideally located in the 
Appalachian foothills in the isothermal 
| belt which the Government found 
| most satisfactory for training soldiers. Complete 
|| preparatory and college courses. Unlimited private 
tutoring without extra charge. Junior and Senior 
| T.C. Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U.S. Naval 
Academy. 


Designated Honor School, 1920, by War Department 


|= ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT = 


Coaching Courses for entrance examinations to 

|| Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cover- 

|| ing the most difficult parts of the first year’s | 

|| work in the Academy to insure success and 

|| high rank. These courses have the unqualified 

|| indorsement of the Adjutant General. Special 

Courses for competitive examinations for appoint- || 

|| ment to Annapolis and West Point and Cadetships | 

in the Coast Guard Academy. Over four hundred | 

young men sent to the Government Academies | 
during the War. In 1919 Marion men won the 

| principal appointment in every competitive ex- 

1] amination they stood. Rates moderate. For cat- 

alog and information, address 


| | 
| Col. W. L. Murfee, Pres., Box A, Merion, Alabama | 








MARYLAND 





TOME SCHOOL 


National Boarding School for Boys. 

Rates $1,000 

New 75-ft. Swimming Pool 

MurrAY PEABODY BrusB, Ph.D., Director. 


Port Deposit, Md. 





The Garrison Forest School for Girls 
Less than an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages in the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermediat« 
and College Preparatory Courses Boarding Department limited 
Outdoor sports encouraged. Horseback riding. For Catalogue,address 

Miss Mary MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal 
Box H, Garrison, Md 








MARYLAND. ‘COLLEGE ‘FOR WOMEN 








THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL _ 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction 














Courses College Prepar: PatOry’s College; Domestic Science; Special courses, concentrated college preparz ation by teachers 
Music: mK: xpre ssion. i ages: to miles from Baltimore; from college fac ulties 

irepr lings; Strong “fac ulty; 66 years’ history. Cata- Outdoor life on ten acre estate near Baltimore. 
logue. "Address ; Scholarships. Addiess 

Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md. Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md 
TENNESSEE GEORGIA 
WARD-BELMONT BRENAU_COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 
a - P Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 

I Girls _and Young W > 3a six-year course of study foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; 
er two years of college. ts exacting demands of a special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
most riminating patronage. or information, adaress culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gym, swimming 

THE SECRETARY, pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 

Belmont Heigt Box H, NASHVILLE, Tenn Address BRENAU, Box E, GAINESVILLE, ( 





FLORIDA 





A MILITARY ACADEMY 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


‘ranklin Square, N. Y. 


FLORIDA MILITARY and NAVAL ACADEMY 


Military-Naval. Location exceptionally healthful,on bluff overlook- 
ing St. John's River, 28 miles south of Jacksonville. Buildings large 
and modernly equipped. 250-acres. Golf course, tennis courts. Per 
sonal attention and instruction for each cadet. Certificate admits to 
leading universities and West Point Boys — 1 from 7th to 
12th grades. All charges from $685 to $735. Catalogue Address 

Col. GeorGE W. HULVEY, Supt, M AGNOLIA SPRINGS, Fla. 


3 When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


VIRGINIA 


SWE BE 2) BRIAR COLLEGE DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 












































rses In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Unsurpassed clit 

s receive " e and by ination. pares for colleges iniversities, business and Gov \ca 

l x 1 climat r sports all year Select patronage, str faculty, home influences, modern « 

For atalogue and ‘ address the Registrar } ment Dept rs! ys. Charges $550. Catalog A 

Emitig Watts McVea, A.M., Litt. D., Pre t Col nouns \ Supt., 

11, Sw Briar, Va. Box C, DANVILLE, \ 
SOU THERN COLLEGE NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
i unior Colleg ing Womer soth year. | paratory 1 to meet the requirements of any 

$600 * lraining rw lege Course Preparatory or entific school 
a I ing ¢ irs M Eexpressi I estic Science I from 10 t 14 years of age admitted. 
l Basketball, Gy isium.,. Students fr i many states \ r 
Ideal ite. Non-sectariar | EDWIN DEMERRITTE, Headmaster 

ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A M., 201 College PI PETERSBURG, Va. 1404 Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK 
sO. L oer COLLEGE FOR WOMEN A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 

Ms andard Colle ge ( rses B.A. and B.M. The tacilities of our S hor l It formation Bureau are 

Admission by certificat r examination. ; command for an 1 liti nal assistar 1 may require in sel 

Degree accepted for graduate work by leading universities. } the school be 1 jem Address 

28 ident | School Information 1, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

M Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 3 HoLtins, Va 1 Franklin Square N 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE ‘DEAF | MISS WHITE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

| Boarding and Day Departments. 
Oral Sx 1 for Deaf Children. Normal Training School. Opens September 15, 1920 
i > ; ii — For catalogue and information address 
Instruction in Lip-Re — * Adult Deaf. MARY JOSEPHINE Wut, A.B., A.M., Principal, 
Department for the Correction of Defects in Speech. 4152 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louris, M 





Jutta M. Connery, Pr pal | WHAT SCHOOL? 


Addr 
Addr 


Z 


all communications to Central Institute for the Deaf. I issistance in the selection of a suitable school, addres 


818 South Kingshighway, St. Louris, Mo. School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. Y. 





OHIO 
MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 














( ent Academies, I nded 1831 Strictly gh-grade, co-educational, prepa 
Higt ( € department scho iI Exceptional equi ipn rent made possible by endowme 
M yt ider | Catalog New dormitories and gymnasium Special training in busin 

| Y < s r 
. (GRAFF BROWN fundamental mu in 4 e 
, GERMANTOWN, Ohio. HAMBLIN, Principal, Box 9, AUSTINBURG, Ohio. 





MICHIGAN 
HURLEY HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL — | A FINISHING SCHOOL 


by State Bo rd of Registration irses, offer: a 3 
years’ course of trai n medical, surg I stetrical and con- 


t nursing. School catalog id blank sent on application 








in making a suitable selection from among 
steer tiand: it thes tacae, feel perfectly fr 
and suggestions, giving full particular 





PERINTENDENT of Hospital and Training School, cho » HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
FLINT, Mich Franklin Square, N. ¥ 











— INDIANA { 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY ! TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
I ited at center { i 








cente I ition Easily | mm evely Successful preparation for all colleges for women and for ur 
ka is Militar tem pert rra f buildings de versities. General and special courses for those not ente 
“ italog leg Art studi um. Roof playground. Swimming 
f Christ f Semester pool For catalogue, a 
Febr r | Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, cipal. 
IMMANDING ( ICE CULVER, Ind INDIANAPOLIS, I 












COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA ST. MARY’S HALL 
1 § | se by the N. ¥ T nded by Bishop Whippk 


lof I Foun le in 1866. Prepares for leading 
Ur I M erst 1 leges Thorough general irse and rior « > xcellent 
. mn Arte vantages in n and art Write f aan gu 
f Bachel f Arts and Bachelor Rt. Re FRANK A McRiwaink, D.D., Rector. 
i ( A exe . vearaity nnection with Miss AMy Louise Lowey, Principal 
I ARS WINONA, Minn FARIBAULT, M 


When riting to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & 


ILLINOIS 





_COLLECES 





FERRY HALL 
lleg eparatory, gener 


struction in 1 


al high school and advanced courses 
, expression and domestic arts and 
ue woodland estate of twelve acres 
, 28 miles from Chicago. For cata- 





R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 302, LAKE Forest, II. 


FRA Se SHIDER wren 


men 2 ye ars ¢ 






3; Acade 
Teact 
68th year. 





s uC g 
i 2nd year academic studerts. Catalog. 





Box 604, Mr. CARROLL, Ill. 


A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 

he facilities of our School Informati 
1 for any additional assistar 
school best suited to your demands. 





1 Bureau are at your 
nay require in selecting 
Address 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square 








TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
1000 feet above the sea. 73rd year. Exclusively for younger 
boys (7 to 1¢ Right thinking developed through comradeship 
between teac hers an igilant watchfulness of personal 
habits. Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. 

NOBLE Hit, Prin 


} 
i boys 








cipa 


W OODSTOCK, Ill. (1 hour from Chicago). 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 

Strictly *m 14 miles from Chicago. Boys educated 
through books and ie 
institutions. » lower nic ano for younger boys 

For particulars, address 

Col. H. D. ABELLS, Superintendent, 

Box 400, 

LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
For Boys. College Preparatory. Nota military institute. Honor 
ideals. Aim distinctively educational. Preparation for admission 
to any university. Swimming pool, all athletics. 

JoHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 

Box 116, LAKE Forest, Ill 





“ observatic tours to Chicago's industrial 





MorGAN Park, Il. 


1 hour north of Chicago). 





_WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY | 


Location—Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
A kandard school i r girl 

lege entrance beginning with the seventh 
rse Cataioaue ¢ 12 idress 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





SABIN, President 


Miss ELLEN ( 


KEMPER HALL 
soth year A secondary school for girls, under the charge of 
| Jorth Shore between Chicago 


ry and General Courses. Cat- 





THE SECRETARY, Kemper Hall, KENosHa, Wis. 





ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby Eminently fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
high, well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 

stalogue 





Box 5 L, DELAFIELD, Waukesha County, Wis. 


Northwestern. Military and Naval Academy 
\ virile American preparatory school for boys of character. 
Operates on self-government principles, honor ideals. 
Limited to 200. 70 miles from Chicago 
Catalog shows peculiar advantages Address 
Col. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, 





LAKE GENEVA, Wis. 





CALIFORNIA 


THE SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Resident and Day Pupils. Eleven Acres. Country Life and 
Sports. Sleeping por ches. Open-air school rooms. Riding. Swim- 
ng allthe year round. Basis of work, clear thinking. 

M ARIAN L, CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal, 
P. O. Box 506, SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 








SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


University of Southern California. Only School of Oratory on 
oast with University environment. All phases of Dr amati 

Forensics, and Interpretation of Literature Scientific teach 
of Dic tion for Singers and Speakers. Diploma Course 3 year 


legree 4 years 





Los ANGELEs, Cal 


The large volume of school advertis- 








ing that appears in every issue of 
| HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
makes it a school reference that is | 


available at all times during the year 


There is an advantage in being rep- 
| resented in every issue. 











SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military in- 
struction. Fully accredited. Christian character training em- 
phasized Army detail Outdoor sports entire year. Located 
near ocean. Summer Sessions Address 
Capt. Tuomas A. Davis, President. 
Paciric Beacu, Cal. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Upper and Lower School. Edu- 
cational and social training equal to that of Eastern Schools com- 
bined with the advantages of the healthiest climate in the world. 
Within sixteen miles of San Diego and Coronado. 

Rt. Rev. JoserH H. Jounson, President, 


MARGUERITE BARTON, M.A., Headmistress, La Jota, Cal. 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 





Military life appeals to youngsters— 
at Page it is combined with work and 
play that develop initiative and self-re- 
liance. The growing mind is guided by 
wise men and women who thoroughly 
understand boys. Every advantage of 
climate and location Large modern 
buildings; seven acre campus. Let our 
catalog tell you all about us. Boys 
grow big and strong in California, 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 941, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 











BOB ‘Ww HITE | WYNONA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
oys zirls under fourteen 160 Fairlee, Vt Famous for its location, equipment, manager 
" ur j rts, swimming, horseback riding, swimming, canoeing, and all outdoor s; 
hik and my l and ponies tor Send for Book. Lake Morey Club, a modern hotel, under 
riding and driving management.) Address 
Mrs. S. B. HAYES, WYNONA CAMP, 
278 Summer St., FitcyspurG, Ma 


gd ASHLAND, Mass 





SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS THE TEELA-\ WOOKET CAMPS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Rox 

Peterboro, New Hampshire Senior and J “amps for Girls under 20. Famous for f 
- 





bury, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Pr lent. saddle hor 1 thor ough instruction in he rsen 
asesihaal idr ship \ rland ° in the heart of the Gr 

1 rated catalog, address > el AB, 





CAMP SECRETARY 8 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. ' C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St. , CAMBRIDGE, Mass 





UNCLASSIFIED 





You can be quichly caved, if pm 


> TAMMER 


Send 25 cents coin or stamps for 288-page = on 
Stammering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” 
It tells how [cured myself after stammering so badly 
I could hardly talk, for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 2 5) Bogue Building, Indianapolis 























How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas ;1to dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
‘ Writing, ctc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein _ ally by Dr. J. Berg E>enwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a st aff of ng experts. Constructive criticism. 









In the homes where children 
are given the broadest oppor- 


tunities their schooling is an 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
iy written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” he calls it. 

Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
| her first course. Another, a basy wife and mother, is 
[T] averaging over $75 a Week from phoicplay writing alone. 


all-year-round subject of interest. 





A very distinct and cumula- 


; ; ; tive advantage accrues to the 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 


writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 


schools that maintain the policy 
of all-year-round advertising in 





; the Educational Directory of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volames; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
The Writer's Monthly, the leading magasine for literary workers, sample copy 20c, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criticism service. 





150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


iii The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 75. Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 








MARK TWAIN: a Biography By Albert Bigelow Paine 


The lover of Mark Twain should not consider his library complete without possessing 
Mark Twain’s own story told by one of his closest friends. In this biography Albert 
Bigelow Paine has collected anecdotes and stories that bring the reader into closer per- 
sonal touch with the famous writer than ever before. For here is the man behind the 
pen —brilliant, full of humor that made his life one big adventure from beginning to end 
and yet possessing a genius for understanding the waywardness of human nature. 

very one who thinks of owning the set of Mark Twain’s works should procure a 
one of this biography without delay. 8 vols. $7.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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- Husband or Lover 


Which Would She Save? 


Brothers they were—yet now, in the bitter silence of that bleak 
midnight, their swords clashed in a blind, cold hatred. 

One was her husband—the other she loved. Which would she save? 

Magnificent beyond all words in this tale—gripping, yet lofty—for 
through its pages stalks the figure of an inescapable destiny. Fighting 

scheming—plotting—-mystery—love—adventure—all these are in the 
tale—and genius is in the telling—the exquisite genius of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Wild, bleak cliffs of Scotland—raging, stormy seas—Eng- young, having the most splendid adventures. He takes us 
lend—America—interesting, mysterious South Sea Island! with him in his stories; he makes us, too, forget that we have 
They are all caught in his pages. All over the world he takes grown up! 


you with the splendid magic of his pen! Out of the dull every- 


- “ But it was America who first discovered him—America 
dayness of life he lures you, breathless, into his tales of fights, 


- sa - - who proclaimed him! Thet was because his spirit was the 
wild schemings, mutinies, plots, shipwrecks, duels—into the kind to thrill every true American—because he has put that 
place we all of us love best, the land of irresistible Romance. spirit into his books, because they fascinate the gentlest 

He makes it so real that we forget everything about us in woman and the bravest man alike and to-day Americans love 
the joy of it. He is the man whose soul wouldn’t grow up for him best of all. They read him more than they ever did 
the tiresome things of this old world. It stayed always before 


At Last—the Thistle Stevenson 
25 Volumes—For Little More Than Half Price 


Adventare—Humor—Mystery— Historical Romance—Essays—Poems. Also Stevenson’s Letters. 80 Illustrations 


For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked with longing eyes at the famous Thistle Edition, and wished they 
could call it their own. 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly to launch that the price was beyond the reach of most people. But now, at 
last, we have welcome news for the big world of Stevenson lovers. You can have the Thistle Edition, containing all 
of Stevenson’s works in 25 volumes—at little more than half price, The great original outlay for plates has largely 


been worked off in the earlier sale, and the Stevenson heirs have generously reduced their royalties. = 


Never Again at This Price peed 


- - . Seribner’s 
In all the history of this house we have never been able to make you such an offer. We are delighted Sena, 
to do it because the Thistle Edition has been one of our special sources of pride. 597 Fifth Ave. 


» : New York 
For months these books have been in preparation, so the paper for them was bought when prices agi sice 


were lower than they are ever likely to be again. 

This price is made for the present edition and we cannot agree to continue it. The price of binding 
alone makes it impossible—to say nothing of the high price of paper. Send the coupon now. This 
is the only edition that will be sold at this low price. Don’t wait and pay more. Act now and in 25 vols. , be t 
save money. SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY. red clot th gilt letterir 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York / {3 will return'them within § da 


¢ Ta La a ee y ed cx a 























Harper’s Magazine for 1921 


N the pages of Harper’s Magazine the American people have read Thackeray, Dickens’ 
George Eliot, Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, and William Dean Howells. Great writers 
have succeeded great writers, but in none of them has the Magazine seemed to reach its 
culmination. Always it has been growing, always we have tried to keep it open to the new 
vision, especially now, in these times of great crises—in this dramatic age when it is a thrill- 
ing thing just to be alive. And somehow as we look over what we have to give you in 1921 
it seems to us that this is, after seventy years of high accomplishment, a year of fulfillment. 
You know what to expect in the way of beautiful art work in Harper’s Magazine. We can 
give you here only intimations of a few outstanding literary features you will find in 1921. 


The Letters of Grover Cleveland 


It has been said that Grover Cleveland was the 
last of our Presidents who fulfilled the great dem- 
ocratic tradition. Starting as a newsboy without 
education, without help of any kind, this man rose 
through sheer strength of character and impressed 
the whole world of older civilization with his sanity, 
his dignity, and his power. Here, for the first time, 
you can read his views frankly expressed in his letters 
to his friends on such subjects as Labor, Tammany 
Hall, Bryan, Party Politics, fishing and shooting, and 
many other questions, including the innermost side 
of a President’s life. The letters are intimate and hu- 
man, and they are edited by his authorized biogra- 
pher, Pror. Ropert M. McE roy of Princeton. 





Unpublished Chapters from 
Mark Twain’s Autobiography 


Written at the height of his fame ; 

Mark Twain was never so completely and delightfully 
himself as in his drawlingly reminiscent moods. For years 
he was in the habit of dictating and writing when in these 
moods, and much of the amazing material thus set down 
was withheld from publication. It is now ten years’since 
Mark Twain died, and today it is possible to give to the 
public the most important chapters of this delightful 
autobiography. No more fascinating material has ever sa 
been offered to Magazine readers. Mark Twain 





W. L. George Views America 

To those of us who have wondered at the insight of 
7 Caliban and the Second Blooming there comes a great 
curiosity as to what W. L. Georce has to say about 
America and England. They call him an iconoclast, but 
he looks the idols over carefully before smashing them. 
Especially curious are we to know what this man will 
say about the American woman, because it is of him 
that millions of women have said, “How does he know 
so much about us?” 

Without losing his sense of humor he will deal serious- 
ly with serious subjects. Of the literary quality of these 
articles all lovers of W. L. Greorce need no further as- 
surance. They will be illustrated by Georce Wricut. 














W.L. George 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1921 
W. D. Steele on African Trails ty 96 lille p< 

From skies that are “gray and old” Witpur Cy 
DANIEL STEELE, one of the most brilliant of younger ‘tA NY [¥- } 
American writers, has gone into that “heart of dark- } Mt | 
ness”’ that flourishes under the blazing sun of Africa. | 
You, who have for years enjoyed his vivid sea-sprayed 
stories of the New England coast, or of the more ro- 
mantic life of the West Indies—will turn eagerly to his 
new tales, both true and fancied, of the African trails 






=S 

= 
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- VAN if 
Mr. STEELE will write exclusively for HARPER’s. ee E (J 
Chemistry in Business and Industry ns = sf 
No American write! of to-day has the happy faculty be, WEE aN 
of dealing with scientific themes with such clearness } NSS 
and grace as ELLwoop HENDRICK. In the months + A 
to come, Mr. HENpRIcK will set forth for the general a4 TZ?» 


reader, who makes no pretense to chemical scholar- 
ship, the importance of chemistry in the great industries and in everyday life. 
He will explain not only what has been done and is doing, but what men of 
science hope to do in the great helds of iron and steel, leather, medicines, 
cellulose and the paper industry, the potter’s wheel and its development, the 
waste pipe and the rubbish heap, electric juice, and other related subjects. 


New Trails and Old 

When we look ‘“‘beyond the sky line where the gray roads go down,” you 
cannot always pack up your bags and go. For those with rich memories of 
lands seen, for those with the restless unfulfilled desire to wander more, Har- 
PER’s stories of travel have always been a delight. 

Those in 1921 will offer, perhaps more of adventure and freshness than any 
you have had before. Francis Hackett, of the New Republic, is now writing 
from Scandinavia and from Ireland; Herbert Apams Gippons, whose house- 
hold gods are a parcel of oriental rugs and a few copper pots, will write of the 
famous French seaport towns, which W. J. AyLwarp will illuminate by fas- 
cinating pictures in color. ArNotp Bennett, E. ALEXANDER Powe 1, 
HERBERT SELIGMAN, Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS, SARAH Comstock and HarrI- 
son Ruopes will write articles in HArperR’s—half travel, half studies of post- 
war conditions in all parts of the world. 


Essays in Many Fields 

There has been no more encouraging tendency in the 
recent progress of both English and American writing 
than the revival of that most charming of literary forms 

the essay. This is a field in which Harper’s had led 
the way, and in which it has richly provided, for the 
new year. 

EK. V. Lucas, that most charming and graceful Eng- 
lish essayist, is now at work on a number of papers for 
Harrer’s. Henry van Dyke, F. M. Cotsy, Brooks 
Sueparp, C. E. Bennerr, CLareENcE Day, Jr., LAuRA 
SPENCER Portor, BurGEs JOHNSON, FLETA CAMPBELI 
SPRINGER and StmMEON STRUNSKY will come to you in 
Harrer’s for 1921. 





























Harper’s Magazine for 1921 








Faery Lands of the Sea 

James NorMan Hatt and Cuarces NorpuorF are well under way on their 
new adventure. Hatt, you will remember, was with the British, French, and 
\merican Armies, was given up for lost, was a prisoner in Germany. Nordhoff, 
too, had a briltiant military record. These men, coming safely out of that great 
adventure have gone out on a new expedition to the islands of the South Seas. 
Traveling in strange ways—in coasting ships and native boats—they have seen 
this fascinating corner of the world as probably no other men have seen it. Only 
recently have they come near enough to civilization to send back what they have 
written. Their colorful stories will form a notable series in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 


A New World of Thought by Sir WILLIAM BARRETT 

The foremost writer on the subject of psychical research to-day is Sir 
Wittiam Barretr of London. His paper Science and Superstition, which 
will appear shortly, will treat this subject in a new way, showing how, in the 
matter of fair treatment of spiritualism, scientific men have, up to the present, 
been superstitious, and the spiritualists, so far as they 
keep to actual facts, and not inference from facts, have 
had the true courage of scientific pioneers and have 
opened up a new world of thought. 


‘““The Lady of the Decoration” 
Writes from Japan Again 

Everyone who laughed and cried over that bit of 
pure charm, The Lady of the Decoration, will rejoice 
in the news that the writer of those letters, FRANCES 
Litr.e, has returned once more to the land of cherry 
blossoms and has written from there a new series of 
letters, soon to appear in HaRPER’s—a series as fresh 
and delightfully full of romance and beauty as the 
original “Lady of the Decoration.” 











Standards of Illustration 

Harrer’s MaGazine in its illustrations during the coming year, will main- 
tain the standards worthy of its famous past. In order to be able to do this, 
it has retained a number of America’s most distinguished artists—among them, 
C. E. CHamBers and F. Wattrer Taytor, whose work is already well known 
to the readers of the Magazine. W. J. AyLwarp, perhaps the most famous of 
our marine illustrators, will be frequently represented with more of his delight- 
ful pictures in color. And among others whose work will beautify the pages 
of Harper’s will be Georce Wricut, Joun A. Wititams, W. H. D. Koerner, 
P. A. Carrer, W. Hatruerett, Perer Newe wt, F. Strorumann, R. M. 
Crossy, T. K. HANNA, and Water Biccs. The Macazine, we hope, will 
be more beautiful than ever before. 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1921 
The New Occupant of ‘‘The Easy. Chair’’ 

The higher a tradition, the harder it is to perpetu- 
ate. It is no easy task to find a worthy successor to 
GeorGE WILLIAM Curtis and WILLIAM Dean How ELLs, 
the two most distinguished essayists of their day. 

We have welcomed to this chair of opportunity Mr. 
Epwarp S. Martin whose editorials in Life, and whose 
essays in Harper’s Macazine, the Atlantic and else- 
where have delighted you. -It is a foregone conclusion 
that the first of American living essayists will abun- 
dantly fulfill the time-honored requirements of this 
famous HARPER department. 





Edward S. Martin 


Co-operation in Buying and Housing. Is It a Success? 

To many people it seems as though through certain methods of co-operation 
our economic problem may be solved. Only those who go “where angels fear 
to tread” would dare to state definitely one way or the other. But what co- 
operation has done in this country (everybody knows its huge success in England 
and Belgium) is to be told in a series of articles by Mrs. GeErtRuDE MaTHEws 
SHELBY. She has been making a country-wide study of everything that has 
been done in this field and she will tell about the efforts of organized workers 
to shop collectively, to establish co-operative stores to bring consumer and 
producer more closely together. She will give you facts about the all-important 
question of co-operative housing. 


Short Stories That Are Worth While 

Whenever any man or group of men set out to select 
the short stories of real distinction that have beeh pub- 
lished during the year, the stories of HaRPER’s MaGazINE 
are always recognized as embodying more of that quality 
and more of both human and literary interest than any 
others. And Harper’s stories are not stories of any one 
sort. They are stories of every sort that is really worth 
while. They may be the work of writers of the greatest 
distinction or they may, and often do, come from writers 
whose names you have never heard. But always you will 

Attes Decor Diliies discern in them something that sets them apart from the 

common-place short story. 

Among the short stories soon to appear are tales by Atice Durr MILLER, 
W. D. Sreeve, Mary E. Witkins, Epwina Stanton Bascock, Gorpon ARTHUR 
SmitH, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, JULIET WILBUR TomPKINs, J. D. Beres- 
rorp, Mary Heaton Vorse, G. K. CHESTERTON, ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 
STEPHEN Leacock, LaurA SPENCER Portor, BEATRICE RAVENEL, KATHARINE 
FULLERTON GEROULD, FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER, RICHARD Pryce, STEPHEN 
FRENCH WHITMAN, CHARLES CALDWELL Doste, and many others whose names 
will soon be equally famous. 








$4.00 a year 


Send in your subscription now through your regular newsdealer ;. or 
the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, New-York; or direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square New York City 
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Into New Worlds With the Story- Tellers 


THE PURPLE 
HEIGHTS 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


Author of ‘‘ Slippy McGee,”’ etc. 





NCE more this author takes the reader 
to one of those old, old little Souchern 
towns steeped in tradition, romance, 

and a very special kind of human drama. Then 

she transfers the reader to New York, to Paris, and back home 
again. It is a love story, clean, fine, and refreshing; rich in laughter 
and tears, rich in a radiant and inspiriting vitality. ($2.00) 


MAC OF PLACID By T. M. Longstreth 


Author of “‘ The Adirondacks,” etc. 

\ thrilling story of love and lumberjacks set amid the snows and pine forests of the 

\dirondacks Mountain country. As invigorating as a breeze from snow-fed lakes on 
a hot, stuffy day. ($1.90) 


TURN ABOUT TALES ByAlice Hegan Rice and Cale Young Rice 


Ten unusual stories by the famous author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
and her talented husband. Each in turn tells a tale that will linger in the memory long 
after the book is finished. ($1.90) 


IN THE HOUSE OF ANOTHER By Beatrice Mantle 


\n exciting love and mystery story set in one of the large cities of the West. A 
baffling situation of absorbing interest holds the reader to the last word. ($1.90) 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE By L. Frank Tooker 


\ splendid romance of the sea by an author who knows and loves it. Full of the 
adventurous spirit of the olden days and told in a style that is a joy to those who ap- 
preciate literary craftsmanship. ($1.90) 


SAMUEL LYLE, CRIMINOLOGIST | By Arthur Crabb 


Clever mystery stories of life in society circles told by a new author who brings a 
fresh touch to this type of fiction. A treat for those who delight in unravelling perplex- 
ing crime problems. ($1.90 
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Travel, Biography, Interior Decoration, Etc. 





“‘The Prince of Vagabonds’”’ 


ROAMING THROUGH THE WEST INDIES 


By Harry A. Franck 


Author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the World,” etc 














IERE 


others the 





are the West Indies—Cuba, Porto Rico, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
our own Virgin Islands, Guadeloupe, St. Vincent, Dominica, and some 
names of which most Americans do not hear once 
And yet they are almost on our doorstep and we ought to know them. 


a year. 


Mr. Franck presents them with that extraordinary fidelity and that vivifying 


style which has made his travel books famous. 


from photographs. ($5.00) 


WHITE SHADOWS 
IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
By Frederick O’Brien 


One of the most sensational successes of 
1920-21. Over 100 illustrations. ($5.00) 


EMPRESS EUGENIE 
IN EXILE 
By Agnes Carey 


chatty account giving the 
Illustrated. ($4.00) 


An informal, 
chief facts of her life. 


THE REIGN OF PATTI 
By Herman Klein 


The authorized biography of one of the most 
splendid and alluring personalities of the nine- 


teenth century. IIlustrated. ($5.00) 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE 
By Walter Vaughan 


The life-story of the tremendous American 
who built the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Illustrated. ($5.00) 


THE MAKING OF 
HERBERT HOOVER 
By Rose Wilder Lane 


A fascinating biography of the best loved 
man in the world. Illustrated. ($3.50) 





There are over 100 illustrations 


LIGHTING THE HOME 
By M. Luckiesh 


An amazing pioneer book revealing the pos- 
sibilities of artificial light in interior decoration. 


Illustrated. ($2.00) 


THE PLEASURES 
OF COLLECTING 
By Gardner Teall 


A triumphant vindication of collecting and 
a joyful allurement a will win others to it. 


Illustrated. ($4.00 


EVERYMAN’S CHILD 
By Sophie Irene Loeb 


A book that points the way to increase the 
health and happiness of millions of children. 


Illustrated. ($2.00) 


THE NEW WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 
Edited by Robert M. Yerkes 


An entertaining account of some of the as- 
tonishing new achievements of science. IIlus- 


trated. ($3.00) 


IT’S A GOOD 
OLD WORLD 
By Bruce Barton 


The latest book by an author who can give 
any cloud a silver lining. (1.50) 





At All Bookstores 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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JUST A FEW OF 
THEM: 1920-21 


Joseph Hergesheimer 
Willa Sibert Cather 
Phyllis Bottome 
George Moore 

St. John Ervine 

Zoé Akins 

Achmed Abdullah 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Gilbert Murray 
Harry A. Franck 
Frederick O’Brien 
Glenn Frank 

Agnes Repplier 
Charles S. Brooks 


DR. JOHNSON SAID 


In 1759: “The Trade of Advertising is 
now so near to Perfection that it is not Easy 
to propose any Improvement.” We smile. 


Delightful old know-it-all! 


Yet not ten-thousand-dollar magazine- 
pages, fifty-thousand-dollar copy - writers, 
nor billboards and posters by artists of in- 
ternational reputation mark the greatest 
advance in advertising. 


The great attainment is trustworthiness. 
Bombast, trickery, quackery, were not the 
“perfection” to which the righteous old doc- 
tor refers, of course—but they ran riot later. 


The present-day “ad.” of any respectable 
house tells the truth. You believe that— 
know it. So when we tell you that: 


A good magazine is actually much more 
than your money’s worth, you will not think 
“Oh, Buncombe!” 


It’s this way: The advertisers who pay 
for the privilege of speaking to you and 
giving you the news of their goods, almost 
pay for your magazine. So 


The 
CENTURY 


gives you forty to fifty dollars’ worth per 
year of fiction, articles on world affairs, 
travel tales, essays, art features, interpreta- 
tion of current events by keen and experi- 
enced minds—at least 


FORTY DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR FOUR 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City: 


Enclosed ple ase find $4 
beginning with the 
Nam«e 

Address 


0, for which send me THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for one year, 


issue. 
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The Blackest Blots on Modern Civilization 


They were the deeds of the Russian nobility in the heydey of the Czar 
autocracy. The one man who could tell about them best has done it— 
Count Witte, for many years Prime Minister of Russia. ‘This 
fact-story, written by his own hand, is so revealing of outrageous crime 
—of the scandals of the Rasputins and other social monsters—the Czar 
ordered its destruction. It is perhaps the most powerful story of 
modern times. Every installment is a remarkable revelation in itself. 


Start this series in the November WORLD’S WORK. 


The Sein Fein Troubles of Ireland 


A Clear, Understandable Statement 


The hunger-strikers, the police murders, the riots, the presence of De 

Valera in America, have kept the Irish question on the front page for 

several months. Edward Raymond Turner states the situation from 

the British viewpoint, as well as from the Sein Fein and the Unionist 

a Don’t miss this important article in November WORLD’S 
TORK. 


Harding vs. Cox 
Both write for the November World’s Work 


**More business in government and less government in business’’ 
says Harding, and presents the “how” and ‘twhy” of his plan for 
accomplishing it. 


*‘Progress, not re-action,”’ is the keynote of Cox’s article. Then he 
sets forth what constitutes progress, and wherein we profit by his pro- 
gramme. No matter what your politics, you will be keenly interested 
in these important statements of the Presidential candidates. 


TREWORLDSWORK 


Get Your Copy TO-DAY—AIll News-stands 


There will be many notable features ; 
in coming issues of World’s Work— ; WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, a & 
besides the Count Witte story, which ‘ 


Enter my subscription to World’s Work for one 
will run nearly a year. 


B year. I énclose $4.00. H1.11-20 
Paper shortage limits each edition. . or 
The only way to make sure of not §! —— 
missing a number is to get your name : Street Addre 
on the subscription list, or speak for 4 ©“) 
it at the news-stand. ; State 




















He was found in Central Java in 1891 
by a Dutch army surgeon, Eugen Dubois 








CONTENTS OF THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER 


A New Search for the Oldest Man 
Roy Chapman Andrews 


Jungle Stratagems and Spoils 
Charles Mayer 
Illustrations by Will Crawford 
From the Book of a Japanese Urchin 
A Poem 
Stanley Kimmel 


Civil War as a Profession in China 
John O. P. Bland 


An American in Asia 
Louis Graves 
Part III 
Willard Straight, War Correspondent 


Houses of Eternity 
An Insert of Photographs 
The Way of the Farmer in Japan II. 
Robertson Scott 
The Lady and the Parrots 
A Jataka Tale 
Bernard Sexton 
The Shrine of Three Faiths 
J. F. Scheltema 


Kingtehchen, The Porcelain City 
John Knight Shryock 
Prohibition in Old India 

Gordon B. Enders 


Asiatic Bookshelf 











The Oldest Man 
in the World! 


UST part of a skull, two molar teeth and a 

thigh bone! Pieced together, he propounded one 

of the most perplexing conundrums in the study 
of human ancestry. Were these the remains of 
an ape-man who lived 500,000 years ago? Since 
Darwin’s theory, no such engrossing conjecture 
had come to us. The evolution of the human race 
—what did primitive man look like? —was Asia the 
cradle of mankind ?—these were some of the things 
men pondered. And science was not satisfied. 


Now a great Expedition is planned to search 
for the ancestors of this ape-man and all other 
proof of earliest life—an Expedition which prom- 
ises to exceed in romance and adventure, in 
interest and in scientific achievement, the discov- 
eries of the North and of the South Poles. In the 
NOVEMBER number of 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
More than 60 Illustrations—8-page Art Insert 





is told the fascinating story of this Expedition to be con- 
ducted by the American Museum of Natural History, in 
cooperation with the American Asiatic Association and 
ASIA. The Expedition will be led by Roy Chapman 
Andrews. The story of its achievement, amazing in its pos- 
sibilities, covering a period of at least five years—will be 
told exclusively in ASIA. Mr. Andrews outlines the far- 
reaching plan—‘‘A New Search for the Oldest Man,” in the 
November number. 


“CIVIL WAR AS A PROFESSION IN CHINA.” John 
O. P. Bland, one of the most expert writers on the Far East, 
tells the tragic and humorous elements of the disruption of 
China’s government under the plundering Tuchuns—the 
counterparts of the robber barons of the Middle Ages. 


“WILLARD STRAIGHT,WAR CORRESPONDENT.” 
A Japanese boy of twelve, a naked knife in his own hand 
at his vitals, did he dare kill himself ?—the Samurai test of a 
warrior’s nerve! Willard Straight’s own diary as war corres- 
pondent tells this and many other stories of what the 
Russians faced when they fought Japan. 


“JUNGLE STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS.” Charles 
Mayer spent a lifetime catching alive great pythons, lions, 
tigers, elephants and monkeys in the jungles of the East. 
How he did it, and is still alive, he is telling in ASIA. 





















When Hindustan Went Dry! 


L-AD-DIN KHALIJI, the Sultan of Hindustan 
from 1296 to 1321, one day issued an edict 

that there should beno more drinking in his realm. 

- . “ . ° ””? 

The selling of beer, and gambling— dicing’— 
were likewise forbidden. He ordered his 
servants to fetch the china and glass vessels 
from his banquet-hall and break them into 
bits. Before the city gate, the fragments 
were thrown, where they rose in a heap. 

Jars and casks of wine were brought from the royal cellars and 
emptied at the same gate in such abundance that mud and mire were 
produced, as at the rainy season. A sight that ‘“‘Pussyfoot” Johnson 
would have loved! 

Yet we think our problems today have never been known to pre- 
vious generations! Profiteers, revenue officers, prohibition and home 
brew were just as much in the public mind years ago as they are at 
this very hour. Read GORDON B. ENDERS'’ article. 

The magazine ASIA is like a wonderful motion-picture of the 
Orient miraculously shown to you in your home. You press the 
button, and lo! you view the whole marvelous East. You sign the 
coupon below, and behold! the splendid pageant of Asia moves 
before you for many months. Take a trip with the magazine this 
Autumn, and have all the color and glamour of Asia unfold for you. 


SPECIAL OFFER pscemmen 510.1920 
A Fourteen Months’ Tour of the Orient 


ASIA deals exclusively with the great continent—and is 
different from any other magazine published. To show you 
the richness and wonder of the Orient as disclosed in its 
pages, we make this special offer. ASIA sells for 35 cents per 
copy. 


ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 1-M.11-20 
627 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Through this offer the price is cut more 
than a third 


Every member of your family will like the magazine. There 
are fifty to sixty beautiful illustrations; an eight-page art 
insert printed on art paper. 


I desire to receive ASIA, the American Mag- 
azine on the Orient, for one year. Enclosed 
is $3.50. In accordance with your special offer 
I am to receive two extra current issues with- 
You will go on a caravan route through Asia—penetrate out additional cost. 
and explore the cradle of civilization and religion—the 


: neg Name___ 
store-house of centuries-old tradition. 


Only the best of everything—paper, printing, art work— anenn 
goes into the making of ASIA. This special offer may not 
be repeated. Send the form now. 


Business or Profession 


Canada $4.00; Foreign $4.50 
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$1000.00 in Prizes 


For the Best Title to this Picture 
By Charles Dana Gibson 


ES, one thousand dollars given away— 

Ist prize, $500.00; 2nd prize, $300.00; 
3rd, $200.00—and the best part of it is 
that everyone has an equal chance. Demo- 
crat or Republican, pro or anti, married or 
single—it doesn’t make a bit of difference. 
Perhaps you have never even seen LIFE— 
no matter, this is for everybody. 


For twenty-two years readers of LIFE 
have been winning pmizes by giving titles for 
pictures. And they’ve had so much fun 
out of it, in addition to the money they've 
received, that this time it has been decided 
to let the other people who haven't yet had 
any fun out of LIFE, try a hand. You 
don’t have to be a subscriber or even a 
reader of LIFE to win this contest. 


And the reason for selecting the picture 


shown above is this. Mr. Charles Dana 


Gibson, who drew it, had one idea for a 
title, and the Managing Editor of LIFE had 
another. Still other persons had good but 
entirely different ideas. So,-as this happens 
to be one of Mr. Gibson’s best pictures, and 
we wanted to secure the best title possible, 
it was decided to give the public a chance 
to make suggestions. 


Think of it! $500.00 in cold cash for 
writing from one to ten words? Isn't it 
worth trying? Your idea may be the very 
one that will strike the judges as being 
of the best. Even if you get the very 
smallest prize offered—that alone amounts to 
$200.00. So you can readily see this is a 
mighty big reward for writing from one to 
ten words, 


Some very simple title such as you have 
in mind night now may possibly win 


























$200,00, $300.00 or even $500.00 for 
you. 


Rules of Contest 


The contest is open to everyone. All 
that is necessary is to send in your titles 
before the closing date. The titles are 
limited to ten words—but if you can put 
your title in five or even three words, do so. 
Brevity is usually the soul of wit. 


Send in as many titles as you want. Send 
in the first one that occurs to you. Perhaps 
you have thought of one already. If so, 
send it in to-day. First 


member, all you have to do is to write your 
title on a piece of paper and mail it to Box 
262, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. Send 
in a title to-day—then others, if you think 
of better ones. 


Special Offer 


To enter this LIFE Contest, you have no 
entrance fee to pay whatsoever. And 
LIFE. will co-operate with you in making 
it easy for you to land one of these big 
prizes, by reprinting in its pages for the next 
few issues the pictures 





thoughts often are best. 
Later you can send in 
others. Jot down your 
title or titles on any sheet 
of paper, sign your name, 
and mail to the Contest 
Editor of LIFE, Box 
262, G. P. O., New 
York, N. Y. 


Titles may be original 
or quotations from well- 


First Prize . 
(Also the 
autographed 


Third Prize 





$1000.00 


For the best titles to the Gibson 
picture, LIFE. will award prizes 
as follows: 


original of the 


Second Prize . 


and winning titles of pre- 
vious contests. In addi- 
tion to this there will be 
several articles on how 


to choose a title by 
T. L. Masson, the man 


$500.00 ; 

‘addins who has wnitten 20,000 
by Mr. Gibson) jokes. 

$300.00 LIFE, the famous 

$200.00 magazine of humor, sells 





for 15c. on the news- 





known authors. All 
answers must be addressed to the Contest 
Editor of LIFE, Box 262, G. P. O., New 
York City. Titles will be judged by a 
committee of three from the staff of LIFE, 
and their decision is final. 


The final award will be announced in 
LIFE as early as possible after the close of 
the contest. Checks will be sent simul- 
taneously with the announcement. In case 
of ties, $500.00 ($300.00 or $200.00) will 
be awarded each winning contestant. No 
eniry shall be considered a tie unless con- 
sisting of the same words and arrangement 
of words as some other entry. 


The contest is now open. It will close 


at noon on November 30th, 1920. Re- 


Obey that Impulse At Your Newsstand 


vo 


stand, but to co-operate 
with contestants in this special contest, it is 
offering twelve big issues for only $1. To 
accept this offer, just use the handy coupon. 
It is not necessary to take LIFE to win the 
$500.00, or other prizes, but if you want to 
take advantage of this special arrangement, 
send the coupon nght away. The offer has 
to be limited. Act at once. 


Special Dollar Offer 


Here’s where at least one dollar buys its old- 
time 100 cents’ worth and more. Sign your name 
and address below and mail this coupon to-day 
with a dollar bill. 
= ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee — ae ee eo —_———a 

LIFE, 20 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me LIFE for three 
A dollar bill is enclosed, 


I accept your special offer. 
months (12 issues). 


(Please write plainly) 
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ASK LESLIE’S 


HROUGH the gratuitous service of our new information bureau 
we are helping hundreds of people to buy more intelligently and 
to formulate better decisions of business policy. Isn’t there some 


problem with which we can help you? 


Simply ask Leslie’s. Write to us and outline accurately the type of 
information you seek, and we will get it for you from authoritative 
sources. The questions listed herewith indicate the lines along which 


ve have helped others. Read them. 


For many years Leslie’s Motor and Financial Departments have 
been recognized as great standard bureaus of information. The new 
bureau merely extends the Leslie’s service to cover new and wider fields. 
There is no charge—it is a part of the franchise that comes with the 


magazine. Let us help you. 


This new service can save you many times over the seven dollars 
that enters your name on Leslie’s subscription lists. You get your 
money’s worth in the magazine—you get your money back in its service. 


Send us your name. 


LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ROTA TOO ROTO 


Glance Through This 
List of Questions 


What is the pressure per square inch of the gas mixture in a gasoline 
engine where the piston 1s going over the top center? 





Is it possible to manufacture a curved gasoline cylinder? 

We have perfected a (name of device held in confidence). Will you 
put us in touch with manufacturers whom you would recommend as 
responsible? 


We should be glad to have figures showing the comparative cost 
of oil and anthracite coal, as we are figuring on the advisability of 
installing crude-oil burners in our furnaces. Can you help us? 

Has any manufacturer of gas appliances a gas boiler which will heat 
water and generate steam? 

My wife is anxious to purchase a washing machine. It is a large 


investment for us. Will you tell me something about them—particu- 
Jarly about the (name of brand)? 


Can you give me any information about an electric air-dry device to 
be used in a public wash room? 


I am figuring on installing several automatic typewriters in my office: 
The (name of company) salesman claims that (a number of sales argu- 
ments). Would these results be possible in my business? 

I am interested in an isolated electric-lighting system for use on a 
farm, and will appreciate any information you can give me about the 
(name of a well-known light and power plant)? 

We want to get a vacuum cleaner. Our three-story house is wired 
on only two floors. Would it be better for us to wire the third floor 
and buy an electric cleaner, or leave the house as it is and get a hand 
cleaner? 
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New Fiction by American Writers 














Donn Byrne’s 
THE FOOLISH MATRONS 


is a novel that will get you. It is different. It has four 
heroines and it is hard to say which is the most interesting. 
It is a novel of marriage, written in the brilliant, trenchant 
fashion, that distinguished The Strangers’ Banquet. Three 
of the women fail to make a success of marriage—it is the 
fourth, a woman who comes not empty handed, but bearing 
spiritual gifts, who realizes to the full what marriage may 
mean. Mr. Byrne writes more than an absorbing story—his novel is like a 
cross-section of to-day’s social currents. $1.90 











Rupert Hughes’s 
MOMMA: 
And Other Unimportant People 


brings together a group of those notable short stories which 
have caused many critics to rank the author as “the greatest 
short-story writer of his time.”’ These stories show Mr. 
Hughes’s art at its best, and cover a wide range, from the 
sophisticated life of New York to existence in a small town. 
he initial story of Momma, who after years of hard work finds rejuvenation 
through the magic of Fifth Avenue clothes and Paris hats, is a_ skillful 
mixture of comedy and pathos. $2.00 








Compton Mackenzie’s 
THE VANITY GIRL 


N the theatrical world of London, where a stage girl played 

among the nobility for a husband, pretty Dorothy Lons- 
dale won Tony, Fifth Earl of Clarehaven, sportsman and 
fool. But there the game only begun. The real life, the life 
she had not foreseen, came later, when Clarehaven, gambling 
with love, with fortune, with life, lost all. 








Here is a new novel in the same milieu as Carnival, a 
novel done with the artistry and distinction which have given Mackenzie high 
rank in that younger English group to which belong W. L. George, Hugh 
Walpole, and Gilbert Cannan. $2.00 
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W.L. George’s New Novel 
CALIBAN 


is attracting country-wide interest and discussion—to which 
added zest is given by his presence among us. This “epic of 
yellow journalism,” The New York Evening Post calls ‘a com- 
pact revelation of social forces,”’ and adds that ‘*Caliban’ is 
the soberest, weightiest novel that Mr. George has given us.” 











“ec 





Easily his most important utter- 
ance.” —Publisher’s i ‘eekly 

“Naturally brilliant.”—New 
World 

“A forceful and significant social 
study set forth with vigor and com- 
pelling interest, and a startling revela- 
tion of individual character.””—Detroit 
Free Press 


666 


York 


Caliban’ is a brilliant revelation of 





the power of the press at its worst, as 
well as the unforgettable picture of a 
man. Many will appreciate the latter 
without fully realizing the clarity of a 
penetrating social study.’”’—Philadel- 
phia North America 


“A pertinent book because it is a 
dissection of success a book of 
realism, a study of our age.” —Chicago 
Daily News $2.00 


Basil King’s New Novel 


THE THREAD OF FLAME 


reveals ‘“‘what is quite rare in present-day fiction,” according 
to the The Boston Transcript, ‘a definite philosophy of life. 
Yet,” the Transcript continues, “Mr. King never sacrifices 
his story,’”—a verdict to which readers of this absorbing 








It is a great story first of all, a ro- 
mance that seems to have been lifted 
out of the crowded life of these last few 
crowded years, so real has Mr. King 
made it. It is the story of Billy 
Harrowby, who loses memory, friends, 
all touch with his past, from  shell- 
shock, and comes to himself on ship- 
board unable to say who he is, where 


romance of a modern Enoch Arden will heartily agree. 


How he follows ‘‘the thread of flame” 


back to his old life only to find that his 
wife, who believes him dead, is-on the 
point of marrying again... and what 
happens when these two try to take 
up life together, go to make up a 
novel that, as the New York Times 
says, ‘‘aims chiefly to tell a story,” 
yet has its big “spiritual implications 





he has lived, or where he is going. and its message.” $2.00 
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Three New Novels 














Philip Curtiss’s 
WANTED: A FOOL 


is the story of what happened when Robert O’Mara, a young 
actor out of a job, answered a mysterious advertisement 
headed, ‘Wanted: A Fool.”’ The position was as caretaker 
for a lonely camp in the Adirondacks; and his first night there 
ushered in a series of strange events that swept him along 
through adventure after adventure and brought him at last to 
love and the realization of his great desire. Here is a mystery 
story—plus. For the author of “Crater’s Gold”’ and many notable short stories 
puts flesh-and-blood people into this tale and gives an added semblance of re- 
ality to his incidents by deft and skillful hz andling. One must add a warning to 
prospective readers not to begin this exciting yarn after 11 P.M. $1.75 











Clarence Budington Kellana’s 
YOUTH CHALLENGES 


is the story of Bonbright Foote, Jr., son of a wealthy manu- 
‘acturing family, who struggles against his fate as a mere 
cog in the family money-making machine. Because he mar- 
ries Ruth Frazer, mill employee, he is disinherited; but with 
Ruth, and as a real workingman, he finds happiness such as 
he has never known before. Then into their garden comes 
the serpent—Dulac—with his whispered story to Foote that 
Ruth has married him only to use him in the sacred cause of labor. Foote con- 
fronts her—and, hurt to the soul, she runs away. Here is the beginning of a 
novel that goes deep into the lives and souls of these two people and paints a 
vivid picture of industrial and labor turmoil. Frontispiece. $1.75 














Homer Croy’s 


TURKEY BOW MAN 


HERE’S no use giving up and quitting just because 

your heart’s been broken onct!”’ says Turkey—brother 
in more than blood to Huck Finn—and he doesn’t. When 
he goes to serenade the “‘only” girl and she douses him with 
cold water, it naturally breaks his heart. So he runs away, 
determined to go to the devil; but he meets Slim Belcher 
and the two of them get involved in adventures that finally 
bring Turkey back a conquering hero. This new novel by the author of “ Boone 
Stop” is whimsical and human and true—the sort of book you are bound to 
chuckle over to your best friend. $1.75 
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Novels by Three American Women 











Margaret Deland’s 
AN OLD CHESTER SECRET 


takes us back again to Doctor Lavendar and Willie King 
and all those Old Chester folk we know and love. , It is 
the story of Miss Lydia, that “little wet hen,” and of how 
she came to take Johnny, the child that the “new” Smiths 
wouldn’t claim, and of how, finally, this boy, grown to splen- 
did manhood, sat in judgment on the parents who had 
deserted him. Here, as always when Mrs. Deland takes us 
back to Old Chester, we have a whole world in miniature—a mirror to catch 
and hold for our perusal the passions of the bigger world beyond. $1.50 





Mary Johnston’s 


SWEET ROCKET 


is the story of a man and woman brought together in the mellow, fine sur- 
roundings of an old house, where generations have lived and loved and 
sought, and left the impress of their personalities. These two believe that 
body and spirit, mind and soul, may meet and fuse for the quest of truth, 
and it is on this exalted plane that their love finds expression. As in 
“Michael Forth” and “Foes,” there is the thrill of the unknown, a haunt- 
ing, mystical beauty, and a sense of something always just beyond to add 
to the interest of this subtly wrought novel. $1.65 


Alice Duer Meiller’s 
THE BEAUTY AND 
THE BOLSHEVIST 


is a novel of Newport, the clash of opposing social ideas, 
and—right in the midst of the irreconcilable—love. The 
Beauty is really a beauty, with money, wit, and social posi- 
tion to back up her amazing charms, while the Bolshevist 





is just a radical young editor who hates the class to which 
she belongs. The comedy that ensues when the great Capitalist, her father, 
and the young editor have it out with the Beauty as both umpire and prize, 
is spirited, entertaining—and more; for Mrs. Miller never stops at mere surface 
portrayals of people or ideas. $1.50 
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THE VACATION OF 
THE KELWYNS 


By William Dean Howells 

Was written at the time of his 
activity, but for 
purely personal reasons was de- 
nied publication by him during his 
lifetime. The exquisite delinea- 
tion of the New England character, 
as affected by the Shaker faith, 
and the delicate love story set 
against the quaint rural back- 
ground, will undoubtedly rank 
this with the most distinguished 
of Mr. Howell's works. 
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Crown 8 Cloth. $2.00 


THE DIVINE EVENT 
By Will N. Harben 


This novel, Mr. Harben’s last, 
is a powerful mystery story set in 
and around New York. It is full 
of the thrill of the unknown, and 
works through scenes of suspense 
and tense interest to the happy 
ending of Luctia’s quest for love. 

sai eo mils ?pP a : Cl +h $1. 


greatest literary 


THE GREAT DESIRE 
By Alexander Black 

Thirteen months after publica- 
tion this is still one of the biggest- 
selling novels in America—which 
verifies with the stamp of public 
approval the estimate put upon 
this novel by the critics who, headed 
by the late William Dean Howells, 
have universally praised it as one 
of the great American novels of 
our generation $1.90 


UNDER THE ROSE 


By Arthur Johnson 
Stories which have all the allure 
unexpected are 
found in this collection of unusual 
tales by one of our most prominent 
\merican writers of short 
ach rouses an interesting ques- 


of the secret and 


stories. 





tion and leaves the reader wonder- 
ing “why.” The collection inch ides 
Riders in the Dark,” “ The Little 
uly, ‘The Visit of the 

cs er $1 75 


Recent Novels 








LEERIE 


By Ruth Sawyer 


Everyone in the big hospital 
wanted “Leerie’’ for his nurse. 
When she had passed, backs ached 
less and hearts were lighter. She 
just had a way, this Sheila 
O'Leary, of passing on the flame. 
This is her story—of love and a 
great renunciation and then happi- 
ness. \ rare good love story. $1.75 


THE PEDDLER 
By Henry C. Rowland 


is another of Doctor Rowland’s 
delightful and really mysterious 
mystery stories centering around 
that gang of international crooks 
of which Chu-Chu La Tondeur 
was the founder. It is an in- 
triguing tale of this band’s opera- 
tions in a rich American colony— 
a real achievement in fiction meant 
primarily to — 


Tllu trated. Post 8vo. . Se. 75 


THE MAN OF 
THE FOREST 


By Zane Grey 


If you already know Zane Grey, 
then it can’t be your fault that you 
haven’t read “The Man of the 
Forest.”” If you haven't discovered 
the master writer of the West, do 
so in this romance of love and a 
hidden paradise in the shadow of 

encircling mountains and in the 
haste shadow of the danger that 
lurked behind them. $2.00 


THE NINTH MAN 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


What would happen if in your 
town every ninth man could desig 
nate secretly one person whom a 
wished put to death? That was 
what happened in San Moglio; 
and it seemed as though the beasts 
of passion would take their toll of 
blood until—until one man took 
the sins of others on his inno- 
cent head. $1.25 


ALL-WOOL MORRISON 


By Holman Day 

A ‘high-speed, twenty-four h 
section of American life caught 
in an exciting story that is t 
with a skill every reader knov 
This story of a young mayor 
fight to save several millions 
his state—and how it alm 
lost him the love of the one wom 
—makes a novel you won't forg 
Frontispiece. Post 820. Cloth. $1 


THE BLOOD-RED DAWN 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


A novel of romance and realis 
set W here Orient and Occident m 
in the City of the Golden Gate 

“The author knows his Sa 
Francisco. This story, his. fir 
full-length book, gives a graph 
and colorful picture of i Intrigue 
the foreign quarter of that city 
lights.”",-—New York Time $1.7 


WHAT’S THE WORLD 
COMING TO? 


By Rupert Hughes 


A novel of turbulent youth wh 
it foregathers in the maelstrom 
New York. A fast-moving tale 
love and misunderstanding, and ; 
a background, a vivid picture 
life in New York in these _post- 
bellum days. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $2. 


THE HEART OF 
CHERRY McBAIN 


By Douglas Durkin 

A novel of the Canadian West 
by a novelist with all that outdoor 
magic in his pages which has 
brought Zane Grey such popular 
ity. This is the story of King 
Howden who was strong enough 
not to take a dare of McCartney, 
bully and boss, and of how King 
and Cherry McBain, who was the 
big issue in the fued with McCart- 
ney, finally won to victory—and 
something more. 

Post 800. Cloth. $1.75 
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Important 





Sir Philip Gibbs on 
PEOPLE OF DESTINY 


IR PHILIP GIBBS believes the hope 

of the world lies in America; in this 

book he tells us why he believes we 
are the modern people of destiny marked 
to carry out the high designs of fate. Here 
are the conclusions of one of the keenest 
minds in Europe, a man who spent many 
months among us and came to know all 
sorts of Americans. It is a searching study 
of America to-day; but coming from the 
pen of Philip Gibbs it is more; it is a 
book of unusual-charm and interest. De- 
lightful illustrations and an interesting 
binding make it a book to give as well as 
to buy for oneself. $2.00 


Iq) ; 
JAPAN: REAL AND 
vy T ad 
IMAGINARY 
By Sydney Greenbie 
O not fail to read this book. It weighs 
more than. ten ordinary books on 
Japan. It is vital.”’—FREDERICK 
O’Brien, author of ‘‘ White Shadows in the 
South Seas,” in The New York Times 
** Japan: Real and Imaginary’ is one of 
the most interesting books on the Island 
Empire published within a_ decade.’’ 
—The Outlook 
Illustrated. Crown 8v0. Cloth $4.00 


THE WAR, THE WORLD, 
AND WILSON 
By George Creel 

R. CREEL was probably more on the 


“inside” of important events in 
Washington than any other one 
man, and what he has to say about the 
events of the war, certain little-known 
phases of the Peace Conference (which he 
attended), and the background of issues 
now confronting the country, comes with 

the ring of authoritative knowledge. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 


BO/|OKS 











New Books 





America and on War 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


F you have not already read this book in 
which Gibbs tells what the censor for- 
bade him to tell during the war, you have 
ahead of you what many critics have called 
“the greatest book which the war pro- 
duced.’ It continues to be one of the big- 
gest-selling non-fiction titles in America and 
a volume most in demand in public libraries. 

“Thank God that at last Philip Gibbs 
has broken the shackles of censorship of 
public opinion. . . . One would like to 
place a vast sign at the crossroads of life 
with “Stop! Look! Listen!’ upon it and 
distribute to every individual a copy of 
this book.”—The Freeman $3.00 


VAGA BONDING THROUGH 
CHANGING GERMANY 
By Harry A. Franck 


HE author, famous for his vagabond 

journeys in almost every nook and 

corner of the world, has recorded his 
impressions of Germany and the Germans 
as they are to-day. Walking along the 
road, stopping at small inns in the very 
heart of Germany, he got to know what 
people were really thinking and doing. It 
is a book which reveals the German people 
as seen intimately through keen American 
eyes. $4.00 


The Inside Story of the 


PEACE CONFERENCE 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


‘ WORK which undoubtedly will live 


after all the other books written on 

the same subject shall be forgot- 

ten,” writes the Princess Radziwill in the 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, and continues 

“Doctor Dillon is the St. Simon of the 
twentieth century.” 

Post 820. Cloth. $3.00 
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AN AMERICAN’S LONDON 
By Louise Closser Hale 


HIS account of London in transition 

is equally fascinating whether you knew 

it as it was before the war or not; for in 

these pages you see through the eyes of the 

keen, sympathetic American, the new Lon- 
don growing out of the old. 

Illustrations from etchi) 


PYLE’S BOOK OF PIRATES 
By Howard Pyl 


ERE are brought together the colorful 
pictures and delightful prose in which 
Howard Pyle expressed all the roister- 

ing, daredevil spirit for which the legendary 
pirates stand. As a gift book for any one 
likes pirates—whether he be twelve 
years old or seventy—the equal of this 
volume cannot be found. Folio size, with 
full color reproductions of Mr. Pyle’s 
| work. Thirty-eight illustrations. $6.00 


THE STORY OF 
THE OTHER WISE 
By [Henry van Dyke 


O meet the holiday demand for a beau- 
Tee but not too expensive edition of 

this famous classic, it has been issued in 
the present form—with handsome binding 
and illustrations in full color and text dec- 
oration in line by John R. Flanagan. A 
special limited edition, has each copy auto- 
graphed by author and artist. 
Royal 8vo, Half Cloth. Holiday Edi 


1{10N, 
$2.50 Autographed Edition. $10.00 


THE CHEERY VAY 


~p2.00 


WwW ho 


MAN 


, , — . : 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
HIS delightful collection—a verse for 
every day in the year and for almost 
every taste of mind and feeling—ex- 


earnest desire of a man who 

a kindly eve to communicate 
his creed of cheerfulness to his fellowmen. 
\rtistic page decorations add to the charm 
f the verse. P Veo. ¢ $2 


presses the 


views life with 











Books to Give 








IN BERKSHIRE FIELDS 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Color Pict Walter King Stone 


GIFT book of unusual charm for nature 
lovers. Sensitive prose and sympa- 
thetic illustrations tell a story of ram- 

blings through the Berkshires so vividly 
that the reader feels himself tramping with 
author and artist, seeing the things they 
see and sharing their enthusiasm. 


al 


Eighty tllustrations in two colors, 


ures by 


$3.00 


PAYING MOTHER: 
The Tribute Beautiful 
By Margaret Hill McCarter 


HIS is a story of Mothers’ Day in a 
little pr airie village, by the author of 
Cuddy’s Bal Poignant and true, it 
carries a message of mother-love that will 
find an answer in‘every heart. A delight- 
ful remembrance. 
Decorated boards. 


Boxed. 75 cents 





MINSTREL WEATHER 
By Marion Storm 


HEN these distinctive nature essays 

appeared in the editorial pages of the 

Vew York Post, they attracted much 
favorable comment and_ attention—in- 
cluding high pr aise from that past master 
of the essayist’s art—Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
Every nature lover will be delighted with 
this volume. 


BALLADS OF OLD NEW YORK 
By Arthur Guiterman 


N this, his latest book of charming verse, 
Mr. Guiterman gives a new and whim- 
sically delightful interest to the quaint, 

historical side of Old New York. The book 


is sympathetically and profusely illustrated 





in pen-and-ink by J]. Scott Williams, and is 
attractively bound and printed on toned 
paper. Illustrated. Cloth. §$t. 
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Memoirs 





VILLIERS: His Five 
Decades of Adventure 
By Frederic Villiers 


ERE is a book covering five decades 
of the romance and humor of high ad- 
venture as it came to a great English 

soldier of fortune, artist, war-correspondent, 
who sailed the seven seas and tramped the 
five continents. Frederic Villiers has been 
in nearly every important war of the last 
half century; but the accounts of the wars 
are but the background for his amazing 


experiences. Personalities, events, anec- 
dotes, all ouc of the ordinary, fili these two 
volumes. Two vols. Illustrated. $6.00 


DEVELOPMENT OF EM- 
BROIDERY IN AMERICA 
By Candace Wheeler 


HE collector, the designer, and the in- 
dividual worker in the embroidery 
field will find this volume of Mrs. 

Wheeler’s a complete and authentic guide. 
From the quill and beadwork of the Ameri- 
can Indian and the samplers of Colonial days 
to the artistic achievements of the present 
period, Mrs. Wheeler covers the entire field. 
And not only does she describe these forms 
and the method bywhich they are produced; 
a carefully collected series of illustrations 
made from specimens in American museums 
and private collections, correlate perfectly 
with the text. Illustrated. $7.50 


WHAT MUSIC 
CAN DO FOR YOU 
By Harriet Seymour 


HIS is a practical treatise on the value 
of music in every-day life, not only 
culturally, but ethically and from the 

standpoint of the rapeutics. It is a book 
for everyone interested in music for him- 
self, and for those mothers, teachers, etc., 
who are helping others live more com- 
pletely. $2.00 











Fine Arts 





MEMOIRS OF LIFE 
AND LITERATURE 
By W. H. Mallock 


ERE is one of those rare, delightful 
volumes of recollections—a book by a 
man who knew intimately the great 

people of his generation and who writes of 
them with revealing frankness. It makes 
live again the glamour of a vanished day and 
brings back to life those who to most of us 
have become only names or reputations. 
Here they all are, from Huxley to Roose- 
velt. It’s delightful reading—in addition 
to being probably the most important book 
of memoirs of its decade. 
Illustrated. $2 -50 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRA- 
TION By John D. Whiting 


ERE is a book by a well-known 

illustrator that meets adequately a 

long-felt need. It should be in the 
hands of every art student, poster, and 
cover designer, who is seeking a clearer 
understanding of the tasks that he faces. 
Written by a practical man who knows his 
subject from the ground up, this guide will 
clear up many of the perplexities that 
hamper the artist’s best efforts and often 
render useless his work. In these rapid 
days a full and immediate knowledge of 
trade requirements gives the fortunate 
possessor great advantage in_ producing 
what is needed and in disposing of the 
finished product. Tllustrgted. $3.00 


VOICE EDUCATION 
By Eleanor McLellan 
ISS McLELLAN has moulded more 


voice careers than any woman in the 
singing world. The most eminent 
throat specialists approve of her system. 
She has been especially successful as a re- 
builder of voices. In this volume she sets 

forth her epoch-making method. 
Post 8vo. Half Cloth. $1.75 
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THE MAKING OF THE REPARATION AND 
ECONOMIC SECTIONS OF THE TREATY 
By Bernard M. Baruch 


HIS first authoritative account of what happened in the Supreme Council 
which met at Paris after the war, written by the head of the American 
delegation there, not only analyzes the economic clauses, but contains the clauses 
themselves as they are in the treaty. It gives all the facts and figures on which 
a judgment may be based. Crown 8vo. $3.00 


IL. ‘ Yrvsy \ryy 1p TSZ‘.O r roy AY ? O07 

THE SECRET SPRINGS By Harvey O'Higg: 

HIS direct and nontechnical exposition of the vital facts of psychoanalysis 

makes a book of self help and self understanding, a key to that inner self 

where lie the secret springs of energy and creative power. Whatever your com- 
plex, the parallel is here and the manner in which it can be destroyed. 


Crown 8vo. Half Cloth. $2.00 


Y ry i Al - r r 

A SHORT LIFE OF MARK TWAIN 

By Albert Bigelow Paine 
fills the demand for a life of America’s foremost philosopher and humorist in a 
condensed and handy form. In this volume Mr. Paine has preserved all the 
personality of the great author’s early days and of those historic episodes of his 
later years; it is throughout as perfectly balanced a story as the big biography 
—merely shorter. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 





IW OOD-FOLK COMEDIES By William J. Lon 


R. LONG is known to more readers today than any other American natu- 

ralist, for hundreds of thousands of school children first learn the basic facts 

to nature study through his books. This volume, second in the series which began 

with //ocw Animals Talk, has as its dominant note the comedy spirit of animal 
existence. It makes a delightful gift book for older or younger readers. 

Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


THE SCHOOLING OF THE [IMMIGRANT 
By Frank I’. Thompson 


HIS is the first of eleven studies of Americanization—a survey of the small 
accomplishment compared with the patriotic fervor in immigrant education. 
Phe whole trend of educational legislation is critically examined, and suggestions 
are made to reorganize the work as a whole. A book for every one interested in 
immigrants and their education. $2.00 
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“All Right Then— 
Pll Go to Hell!’’ 


|’ was awful thoughts and awful words, 
but they was said and | let them stay 
said.” 

It had felt good to be all washed clean 
of sin and to be able to pray—but Huck 
couldn’t tell on Old Jim no matter how 
sure it would make him of going to Heaven. 

So he tore up the note and swore he 
would never reform again. He would steal 
Jim out of slavery, he would—and if he 
could think up anything worse, he’d do 
that too. As long as he was going to hell 
anyway, he might as well make it worth 
while. 

Who ever knew the heart of a boy as does 


ARK TWAIN 


12 Volumes at a Low Price 


Long ago the hearts of the American people opened —_ comes in one great, swelling chorus. From the Golden 
to Mark Twain. Today the doors of fame are thrown — Gate to China’s Wall—from Alaska to the Australian 





wide to welcome him. Colleges, universities, great Bush—from the stately harbor of New York to the 
men and great places in all lands love him—nay, study __ hot, burning,' colorful harbor of Singapore—from the 
a So that, when men ask, “ What has America Argentine to the English Channel, the answer rings 


-ontributed to the classics of the world?”’, the answer firm and clear—Mark Twain. 


FREE—Rex Beach—5 Volumes 


Rex Beach is the most popular writer of thrilling boned men who can whip their weight in wildcats—the 
stories living today. He is the man who knows, as women these men fight for and die for—all these you 
no other, the big outdoors that is the Klondike. will find in Rex Beach’s vivid, human novels. They 

Plenty of humor—plenty of scrapping—big, raw- satisfy our own yearnings for thrilling adventures. 


ONLY A FEW SETS rere 



















Rex Beach now costs you $2 for each volume in the book store. But we have 
made a small special edition. As lo ig as car A sp cial edition lasts you can Harper & 
have 5 volumes—about $10 w »ooks—absolutely free. Brothers 






Rex Beach has sacrificed much 0 cone arg eon cto penty ng mgr i 
If you are = ites you can get your set free. If you are too late we will re- 
turn the coup Bi n't wait. 
Send ce upon for ts for exam n. 
Sens 1 no money—just the coupon. "an it at once. 


— & BROTHERS Est. 1817 NEW YORK 





16 Franklin Sq. 
New York City 








Send me, allcharges 
prepaid,a set of Mark 
I wain in 12 volumes, il 
lustrated, bound in hand 
some green cloth, stamped 
in gold, and Rex Beach in 5 
volumes, bound in red cloth, 
FREE If not satisfied, \ 
turn them at your ex 
erwise 1 will send y« 















j - i a within 5 days and $2.00 a month fo 
MARK, MARK ? ? : ARS MARY 14 months. Har. 11 
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LABOULAYE’S FAIRY 
STORIES 
New Introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


HIS famous collection of fairy tales 
from the folklore of 

many countries, and comprises stories 
which form a part of the literary heritage 
of children the world over. They are here 
illustrated delightfully in color by Edward 
G. McCandlish, whose imaginative pic- 
tures add the final touch to make this a 
real “knapsack of fairy gold.” 


was compile d 


Twelve color illustrations, $2.50 


‘yy s 9 ’ a 
THE BOY’S LIFE OF 
s] r Vryyr . 
LAFAYETTE 
-_ - pres . 
By Ielen Nicolay 
ERE its a life of the great Frenchman 
for younger readers, which does more 
than merely repeat old legends and tra- 
ditions about him. Miss Nicolay has gone 
to original sources, and the result is a de- 
lightful volume, full of fresh material, his- 


torically accurate, yet done with the charm 
of fiction. Tilustrated. Cloth. $1.60 


PUSS IN BOOTS, Jr., Again 
By David Cory 


a HE Travels of Puss in Boots, Jr.,”” won 
for this modern version of the old nur- 
sery hero many young friends. And 

now Mr. Cory has taken this amazing Puss 
the first book is called 
1 Old Mother Goose, 
in Boots, Jr.. In New 


on new adventures 
Puss in Boots, Jr., a 
and the second, Pu 
Mother Goose Land. 
Each ts illustrated, cloth bi 


nly 75 cents. 


und, and costs 

















Juveniles 





THE ADVENTURES OF 


r y ta Can Py 
TOM SAWYER 
By Mark Twain 
New Gift Edition 
HIS Holiday Edition has been brought 
out to supply the demand for a finer 
gift edition of this famous Mark Twain 
classic. The illustrations are by Worth 
Brehm—who interpreted Tarkington’s Pen- 
rod and Seventeen so delightfully—with 
frontispiece, jacket, and cover-insert in 
color. 
Tllu st rated. 


Regular 80. Cloth. $2.50 


rr a 
TOBY TYLER 
By James Otis 
New Gift Edition 
HIS new, specially illustrated edition of 
Toby Tyler, brings up to date a story 
dear to generations of American chil- 
dren. Toby—the runaway—discovered 
that the glitter and romance of the circus 
covered a surprising amount of reality, but 
he met real adventures and all kinds of 
strange people, and his adventures make 
delightful reading. Illustrated. $1.60 


TWO NEW SANDMAN 


BOOKS 
By Abbie Phillips Walker 
ISS WALKER’S previous ‘Sand- 
man’s Stories” struck a very respon- 
sive chord, and these two new volumes 
will be welcomed by a large audience of 
youngreaders. They are “Sandman’s Rainy 
Day Stories” —forthoselong days that must 
be spent indoors—and ‘‘Sandman’s Stories 
of Drusilla Doll’”—the adventures of an 
unbreakable doll. J//ustrated. 75 cents each 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Established 1817, New York, N.Y. 


Ltd., corner East Dundas and Victoria Streets, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company 
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Snap-shots of My Contemporaries 


By Lyman Abbott 


This engrossing series of intimate reminiscences of great Americans of an 
elder day includes Edwin Booth, John Greenleaf Whittier, Edward Everett 
Hale, President Hayes, .P. T. Barnum, and other celebrated figures. The 
articles will be finely illustrated and will include facsimiles of autograph 
letters from these historic men. They will begin in an early issue of 


The 


Outlook 


“the most-quoted weekly journal in America” 


The Outlook performs an editorial service unlike that of any other publication. It 
not only states each week the most important news of the week, but interprets it for 
you with mature editorial judgment. 

The calm, enduring qualities of leadership of The Outlook have won for it a singular 
place in the English-speaking world. 

Its contributors include some of America’s and England’s leading men of letters and 
men of affairs. 

Unless you already read The Outlook every week, start now. Sign and mail the 
coupon, with remittance of only $2.00, and your name will at once be placed on the 
subscription list for 21 weeks. 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Please enter my name as a special subscriber for 21 weeks I enclose $2.00 as per your offer in 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Address 














Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America’ 
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WM. B. CLARK, President 


Glare elbbeletasemr-pelemeyare 


Years of Service 


Capital, eae ae $5,000, ( od0 ).00 

Astets, eee KF) Hee 

Total Liabilities, i : . 21,408,630.93 

Net Surpius, : 10.705,995.47 

Surplus for Policv- Holde rs, ; 15,705,995.47 
ions on which this Statement is based 


NOTE—The Security Valuat 
ire those fixed by the Insurance Commissioners 


Losses Paid over 
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\GENTS IN a THE PRINCIPAL CiTIES. TOWNS AND \ 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA 
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THE SPIRIT OF THA SGIUING & 
RI NKSGIVING 
§ Wuen November winds whirl snow against the windows, when 
homes are bright with love and laughter and dear ones foregather | 


’round the family board, then a gift of jewelry is a fitting expression | 
of the sentiment of the season. It keeps alive the happiness of 
Thanksgiving Day when time has severed the feasters and blurred 
the memories of the feast. It is se Gift that lasts. 





Authorized by National Jewelers Publicity Association 


x DIAMONDS - PEARLS - GEMS « JEWELRY - WATCHES << 
CLOCKS « SILVERWARE fie 
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FIRST 


in Construction Hauling 


N the whole field of truck 

operation there is no more 
drastic demand upon _ power, 
efficiency and endurance than in 
hauling crushed stone, sand, 
brick, cement, lumber, structural 
steel and machinery. 

Tons of material are literally 
dumped into the trucks from 
buckets, chutes or derricks. 
These loads are carried over 
torn-up ground, into and out of 
excavations, to places where the 
trucks must break their own 
path. Materials must be kept 
moving. Deliveries are vital. 
Trucks work day and night. 

For years White Trucks have 
had a predominant position in 
this field. They are the main- 
stay of contractors, of road and 
bridge builders, of dealers in 
lumber and building supplies. 


They not only stand up and 
keep going day in and day out, 
year after year; they pay divi- 
dends long after the investment 
is written off the books. White 
Trucks are distinctly a balance 
sheet proposition; their earning 
power is sustained. 

White Trucks are used by 
contractors in 156 cities. They 
are used by 431 lumber dealers; 
by 218 dealers in building sup- 
plies and by 224 miscellaneous 
concerns in the building and 
contracting field; 365 states, 
counties and municipalities use 
White Trucks on road _ con- 
struction and maintenance work. 


These owners know from their 
cost records that White Trucks 
not only do the most work, but 
they do it for the Jeast money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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ERKEY & GAY furni' Not everyone can own 

ture expresses in wood __ Berkey & Gay furniture— 

a quiet graciousness, an ar- not because it is expensive, 

tistic charm,that areinstinct but because only a limited 

with the highest and best in quantity of such furniture is 
American home life. ; made. 


An illustrated brochure concerning Berkey & Gay furniture, 
together with name of nearest dealer, sent upon request 


THIS SHOP MARK is inlaid in 






x\ every genuine Berkey & Gay produc- 
} t I é customer’s protection 
oN u nbi g and his pride there after. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


458 MONROE AVENUE - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 
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iV a upright styles oo is famous for its 
ny i W) are noted for their grace magnificent tone which 
WS i and smartness and Sonora’s won. highest score at the 
| My ean period models are beautiful Panama Pacific Exposition. 
YE» reproductions of classic Sonora does not limit you to 
ABE = masterpieces. When youbuya one make of records, but 
Els Sonora you and your friends — plays ALL MAKES perfectly 

yee SR know that you own the © without extra attachments. 
E phonograph of unequalled Upright and period styles, 









loveliness. $75 to $2500. 


aa 


TODAY WRITE FOR CATALOG 36 
Sonora Pbonograph Company, Fue. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, Presi 


NEW YORK CITY: 
Fifth Ave. at 53rd Street 279 Broadway 








Canadian Distributors: I. MONTAGNES & CO., TORONTO 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Ont of the Erie Ter- 
minal at Jersey City 
trains leave every hun 
dred seconds through 
the rush hour,and they 
mustall pass through a 
two-mile cut before 
turning off for th 
various destinatior 








Accuracyandprecis 
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ilar with Er 
d men as else- 
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are vital. That is why 
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Where trains leave 














every hundred seconds 


Out of New York City each evening pour hundreds of thousands 
of commuters. From each of several big terminals dozens of trains 
leave in as many minutes, and a hundred or more in the short space 
of two hours. Here, just as out on the main line, time is vital, 
and railroad men must be able to rely on the watches they carry. 


Hamilton Patch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 





No more significant thing can be on which you could always depend. 
of the Hamilton Watch than that There’s every desirable kind of 
t is the most popular watchin use on — watch in the Hamilton line, from the 
American railroads. But time and sturdy railroad types to thin models 
work are important in’ every for men and ladies’ bracelet watches. 
I ¢ in these days. Whatever Prices range from $40.00 to $200.00. 
your e of work, you would profit Movements alone, $22.00 (in Canada 
owning a Hamiltor i watch $27.00) and up. 
Send for “The Timekeeper’’—an interesting book- 
let that tells how fine watches are made. The 


different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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THE LIGHTS THAT DID NOT FAIL 


me Army and Navy asked for electric 
lights, big and little, bright and dim, 
and in a hurry. MAZDA Service knew 


how they should be made. 


There were huge and blinding search. 
lights, and tiny lamps to illuminate the 
compasses and instrument-boards of aire 
planes. There was a pilot-light for diri- 
gibles, built to float upon the water, and 
weighing, battery and all, one pound. 
There were ship-lantern lights of special 
blue glass, of high penetrating power and 
low visibility, so that no lurking U-boat 
should catch their glow. There were red, 
white and blue lamps for daylight signal- 
ing. There were lamps for gun sights, and 
very small ones, the size of wheat-grains, 
for the use of surgeons. The list could be 
prolonged almost indefinitely. 

The accumulated knowledge and tech- 
nical experience of MAZDA Service, of the 
chemists, physicists, metallurgists and 


engineers in the Research Laboratories of 
two score related factories, bore notable 


fruit in this multitude of lamps. 


For more than a decade MAZDA Service 
has carried forward the art of electric 
lighting, of which the MAZDA lamp is 
the highest expression. From the com- 
pounding of the glass to the spinning of 
web-fine filaments from stubborn metal, 
MAZDA Service has led the way. These 
reserves of knowledge and experience, 
backed by the splendid facilities of the 
Research Laboratories, produced the speci- 
fications for our war lamps. 

Many of them were lamps of every-day 
use, tried and proved fit for active duty; 
others were adaptations of existing types, 
and many were entirely new. 

The war-time achievements of MAZDA 
Service inthedevelopment of electric lamps 
mean improvement and higher efficiency in 
peace-time lighting. 





MAZDA 




















RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Heipht 15°, in. 
Di ime 
Shade 


ter of 


o°4 im. 


Brooklyn Edison Co 
Chattanooga Railway & Lighting Co. 


Brooklyn, N.Y 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


Commonwealth Edison Co Chicago, Ill 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. Baltimore, Md 
Consumers Power Co Jo various cities in Michigan 
Dallas Power & Light €o Dallas, Texas 
Subsidiaries of Henry L. Doherty & Co. In various cities 
Duquesne Light Co Pittsburg, Pa 
Eastern Shore Gas and Electric Co. In various cities 
Edison Electric Uliuminating Co. of Boston Boston, Mass. 


The Electric Shop 

The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Indianapolis Light and Heat Co. 

Kansas City Power and Light Ce. 
Kansas Gas and Electric Co 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
Hartford, Conn 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wichita, Kan. 
Miiwaukee, Wis. 







DELIGHTFUL lamp for dainty 


women, 


The shade is of curved jlowing, am- 
ber Slass mounted in an artistically 
desijned metal-overlay frame. In 
Antique Gold and Old Ivory finishes. 
A useful, inexpensive $ift at $10. 


On display at all of the companies 
listed below, or order it by mail from 
the nearest. 


Minneapolis General Electric Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville Railway aod Light Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
Nebraska Power Co. Omaha, Neb. 
N. 0. T. & L. Co. Akron, Obie 
Penn. Central Light and Power Co, In various cities 
Philadelphia Electric Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. Portland, Ore. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. Washington, D. C. 
Public Service Electric Co. In various cities in New Jersey 
Public Service Co. In various cities in Northern Illinois 
Utah Power & Light Co. Salt Lake City 
Union Electric Light and Power Co St. Louis, Mo. 
United Electric Light and Power Co. New York City 


and electric light companies in other cities in the United States 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY ““siite? (MERIDEN, 
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COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS,U.S.A. 
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HE kind of cars you see 
"i agian with Disteel Wheels, 
the position and standing of the car- 
owners offer the best evidence of 
the mechanical superiorities as well 
as the vastly greater beauty of 
Disteel Wheels — the Inwardly 
Curved Wheels —the Motor Car 
Wheels Preeminent. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 
DETROIT PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


DISTEEL WHEEL CORPORATION 
DETROIT U.S, A 
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Columbia 


Records , 








All These Unique Organizations 
Make Dance Records for 
Columbia Exclusively 


The pick of the leading dance or- 
ganizations that play the best music 
for the latest steps make records for 


Colum! 


cat Caboah 


ia exclusively. ‘That's the rea- 
xia Records can always make 
your dan¢ e a success, 


and rhythm of Columbia 


the 


T ne be auty 


Records have captiv ated dancing 
t _ 


public wherever merry waltzers weave, 


frolicsome fox-trotters foot it, one- 


steppers syncopate to jazzes, or pro- 





fessional dancers show the w: ay. 
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Columbia Orchestra 


Columbia Saxophone 


} COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 

















The Happy Six 





Art Hickman's 
Orchestra 


Ted Lewis’ 


Jazz Band 











Sextette 


Prince's Dance 


Orchestra 


Loutsiana Five 








Jazz Orchestra 


Sweatman's 


Jazz Band 


Sherbo's Orchestra 


COMPANY 
New York 





Canadian Factory 


Toronte 





UNSUNG MAGIC 
Oo» VERY 


by the fairy tale wherein some 





child has been thrilled 


magician waved his wand and 
marvels happened. But none 
of the poets has ever woven a 
spell around that Chinaman of long ago who 
first worked the momentous transformation 


of cellulose into paper. 


Not knowing exactly what he did, this 
obscure wonder-worker had stumbled upon 
Nature’s favorite substan es cellulose, which 
had been lying for millentums hidden like 
the Genie in the bottle, awaiting his call to 
man’s service. Cellulose fibre serves as beam 
and stanchion in the upgrowing of all plant 
lite. ‘The releasing of cellulose made possible 


our own era ot books for all men. 


The papermaker’s duty is to purify 
cellulose from salts, minerals, and resin. 
When so purified, cellulose lends its per- 
manent, unchanging character to fine book 
paper, to such papers as the S. D. Warren 
Company has standardized for the exacting 


requirements of modern printing. 


Waley’s “Translations of 170 Chinese 
Poems” (Alfred A. Knopf, New York) is 
printed on Warren’s Olde Style, a paper 
and a use thereof which would have delighted 


the nameless magician of dim Cathay. 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Retter Paper Better Printing 
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Printing Papers 
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FFROM a tiny room to the 
pictured above—that is a f 
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Lon the story of great grov 


Bausc h 








edicate ng glasses 
=r hum and far- 
ther Obscure, maimed, in debt, he 
struggled through long, unrewarded years, 
upborne alone by his undeviating resolution 


to succeed through work done worthily. 


Today, throug 


’ 





I ise he founded, 
the activities of Bausch & Lomb cover the 





Through their Microscopical pk 
er covers atomic, destructive myria¢ 


prot ectior 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lense 
E 


ul produ 














man’s most precious sense; through their 
i 1 photomicrographic lenses 

| » Nature and re un- 
erringly recorded; gh t yection 
lenses and apparatus the wonders of the 
earth are vividly portrayed on countless 
screens, while their giant light reflectors 


flash wide assurance across the deep. 

It is with humility that Bausch & 
Lomb speak of these achievements in the 
field of optics. We recognize that such 
growth has been permitted us only by reason 





a 


of that spit t of service through ta thful, 
worthy work and the helpful co-operation 
of our scie 





friends in the professions 
and trades which has tirelessly continved 
ince John J. Bausch toiled in his little shop. 
That spirit is today our most greatly prized 





which we pledge 
iin in that wide field of 
adership has been won. 





ct in which you are interested 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


s, Microscopes, Balopticons 





3inuculars and other Optical Instruments. 
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It’s the Man That Counts 


The human element probably plays a more important part in the 
making of explosives than in any other manufacturing process 
conducted on a large scale. There are no machines in the twelve 
great Hercules plants that need only to be started at the beginning 
of a day, stopped at the end, and which in the meantime carry 
out their tasks without attention. 


Every machine used in the making of Hercules Explosives has a 
man for its master. Every motion it makes is watched. The 
results of its work are carefully checked. Nothing is ever taken 
for granted. No machine is looked upon as infallible. 


In the gelatin packing house, for example, is a large machine 
which fills paper cartridges with *Hercules Gelatin Dynamite. 
Although this machine works with almost positive precision and 
accuracy, every cartridge which comes from it is inspected frvice 
to make certain that it is properly packed. One inspection takes 
place immediately after the cartridge leaves the machine. Another 
before it is finally boxed for shipment. 


The men who use Hercules Explosives know how dependable are 
the men who make Hercules Explosives. The Explosives them- 
selves tell the story. Their power never fails those who seek its 
aid. In metal mine and stone quarry, at the bottoms of deep 
rivers and in the hearts of great mountains, where the engineer 
builds a city skyscraper and where the farmer blasts a ditch, 
Hercules Explosives live up to the name they bear. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


> , , , , 

A; its name suggests, Gelatin Dynamite is plastic. It is made by dissolving gun cotton in 
nitregivcerin and combining with certain other materials called *“d pes * It is used prin 
cipally Sor shooting in hard rock 






































“THE OLDEST DooR IN THE WORLD.” 


It may be seen in the Church of Santa Sabina, on the Aventine Hill in Rome. ‘This door is of Cypress and is adorned wit h 
carvings, mostly of the 5th Century. The upper carving at the left is said to be the oldest representation of the crucifixion.’ 

Another archaeological authority (im Princeton, New Jersey) writes, ““Opinions vary as to the dates of these doors, but the 
weight of opinion puts them as early as the Sth or 6th Century, A.D.”” (DOES PRESS, ‘“‘ The Wood Eternal,’’ LAST?) 


BUY YOUR 
CYPRESS 
BY THE 
CYPRESS 
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If a Cypress door continues in daily ase for over 1400 years, and you build your newhome of Cypress, how m will 
a posterity save in repair bills if put out at compound interest? The toy + applies to — Pes: yor eadltions ay BAF 
y qesele who did notlearn about ““The Wood Eternai’”’ soon enough. Mansion, cottage epok fence or pergola it’s all the same. 
he photograph above (much larger) on India Tint paper, isthe “art supplement” to olume $8 of the internationally famous Cypress Pocket 
sane This vol. is about * “home-grown” furniture and contains full sized detail plans and complete specifications for seven different furniture 
designs. 62 pages. I2illustrations. 2 supplements, It is yours on request, with ourcompliments, The sooner the better. (Also ask for Vol. 1.) 


© 299 Perdido Buildi New Orlea La., o 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Association, j299'fj2aa National Banke Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Your home—and its hardware 


N planning that new home, are you giving the thought to 

hardware which it should have? You are building for 
permanence, your hardware should be durable—possessing 
built-in wearing quality. You are building with an eye for 
beauty, your hardware should be pleasing and in accord with 
its surroundings. 


In Sargent Locks and Hardware you find all this—security, 
permanence, ease of operation, and a choice of design which 
fits in exactly with your scheme of architecture. 


Send for the Sargent Book of Designs and 
80 over it with your architect 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
30 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


“, Sargent 
Night Latches 


Combine safety, 
security 
strength. 
security for any 
outside or inside 
door lacking a de- 
pen dable lock. Sim- 
ple,convenient and 
safe. There is no 
possibility of their 
getting out oforder 
by forcibly closing 
the door. Many 
styles and finishes 
, = 
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Painting after House at Atlanta, Ga., by W. T. Downing, Archite@ 


The Abiding Satisfaction 
of the HouSE of BRICK 


HE thoughtful builder knows that he cannot get real 

satisfaction in building his home, unless he combines the 

artistic with the durable. Face Brick, in its wide range of color 

3-3 tones and textures, and in the artistic effects possible through 
USE FACE BRICK the architect’s handling of bonds and mortar joints, offers an 





— it Pays ‘ 

: appeal to the most diverse tastes. Besides, there is the solid 
satisfaction of knowing that for structural strength, fire-safety, 
and economy in the long run no other material surpasses Face 


“The Story of Brick” 


An artistic booklet with attractive 








| illustrations and useful informat Brick. Even if you are not ready to build now, now is the 
: pcre ag ed time to think the matter over and formulate your plans. “The 
Cheapness, Comparative Story of Brick” will help you at a decision. 
toFinance the Building of a Home, are 
a few of the subjects treated. Your copy rl . . . 
isawaiting your request. Send today. | The American Face Brick Association 





aii 1140 Westminster Building, Chicago 








The Pioneer 
Builder of Quality 
Small Cars 


She S uperfine Small Car 















































UST as we are proud to see skilled engi- 

neering and fine materials give form and 
life to our ideal of a superfine small car 

So Templar owners find the utmost of 
comfort, surpassing beauty of design, and a 
flood of silent power, giving them a new 
ideal of motor-car performance. 


The motor car, essential for recreation, vital for business 


The TEMPLAR 
MOTORS COMPANY 


4000 HALSTED STREET LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND 





















Doubly Distinctive— 
a rare union of music 
and craftsmanship 





AUTHORITATIVE experts design these 
| l Brunswick period cabinets—men 
vho know the finest in furniture and have 
sympathetic understanding of the great 
orks of the foremost period furniture 
reators of history. All who seek true 
irt will find complete satisfaction in these 


veautiful cabinets. 


Housed in them are Brunswick Phono- 
graphs, with all their superiorities of re- 
production, all their betterments 1n tone. 


liner phonog 


raphs are unknown. 





The Brunswick De Luxe cabinets can 


be seen at all Brunswick dealers. 


Upon request we will be glad to mail 
you a handsomely illustrated brochure, 
describing the Brunswick De Luxe. 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 

General Offices: 623-633 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principa) Cities of United States, 
Mexico and ~anada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co 


79 Wellington St, West, Toronto, Ont 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 





All De Luxe Brunswicks are electrically operated. 
They open from the front so that the top ts avail= 
able jor permanent orname ntation. 
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ORE commodious living quarters may be secured 
by remodeling the basement. Conversion of the 
usual damp and dirty cellar into warm and recreational rooms is now 


the vogue, through use of the new “IDEAL TYPE ‘A’ HEAT MACHINE.” 


Its trim insulated jacket makes the Type “A” Boiler dust-free and 
gas-tight. Its heating service is automatic and constant. 


Records of installations through severe winter use show savings of 
30% in fuel, with decided relief in caretaking. Send for Catalog. 


em AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY S307 


Chicago 





Makers of the 
world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Copyright 1920 by Amer‘can Radiator Company 
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Dorit Waste It' 


OAL will be higher than ever this winter. You'll have to use less of it if 
you want to keep the coal bill down to anywhere near normal. 


Coal can be saved, and without sacrificing comfort either. Make every 
lump of coal give full value. Equip your heating plant with 


Tp INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 





It prevents the costly, wasteful “ups and downs” of your furnace fire and 
maintains an even heat thruout the house by automatically operating the 
dampers. Your fire cannot go on a rampage, neither can it get 
so low as to require forced firing to bring it up again. No fuel 
is wasted. Not a pound of coal is burned unnecessarily. 








Those who have used a Minneapolis Heat Regulator for years 
tell us that they save on the average three shovelfuls of coal a 
day thruout the winter. 


The “Minneapolis” has been used successfully for 35 years on 
any type of heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a lifetime. 








Write us for complete information—illustrated booklet, 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Main Office: 2786 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CHICAGO SYRACUSE BOSTON DETROIT 
231 Insurance Exchange 218 E. Washington St. 77 Summer St. 1701 Woodward Ave. 
WASHINGTON D.C, NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND 
727 12th Street North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 1307 East 105th Street 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE ST. PAUL 
709 North Howard Street Fifth and Broadway $8 Loan and Trust Bldg. 140 Endicott Bidg. 
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The FRANKLIN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 
( National Averages) 
OMFORT over all roads, ease of control, freedom from 
most tire troubles and all cooling troubles, ability to 
cover longer distances in a day than most open cars—these 
qualities make the Franklin Sedan unequaled for year- 
round use. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 





ICHNESS of color, grace of form, and beauty of de- 
sign are embodied in every Handel Lamp. And the 
delight which the possession of one brings, is a lasting one; 
for a Handel Lamp becomes a permanent part of your 
home—treasured as your oriental rugs and first editions. 


The lamp shown is No. 6852. Look for Handel name 
on every lamp. Write for booklet of “Suggestions”. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 














Arrange 

with Your 
‘Dealer for a 
demonstration 
of the Vacuum 
Cleaner with 
“That Lever” 


The hostess heightens the delight of a 
charming afternoon tea when she shows 
herinterested friends the newest labor-sav- 
ing addition to her already well-equipped 
and modern home, namely, The Electric 
Sweeper-Vac, with motor-driven brush, 


{Bl egy” @ 
0 )WEEPER-VAC 


WITH MOTOR DRIVEN BRUSH 








whichisthe accepted standard of mechan. 
ical vacuum cleaner. Really two Vacuum 
Cleaners in one, as with one turn of “THAT 
LEVER” you get Powerful Suction only, 
and with another turn the same Suc- 
tion and Motor-Driven Brush combined. 


Write for the most elaborate Vacuum Cleaner catalog ever issued. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY - ~- 166 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass, 
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She most valuabk piano in the world. 
4 


VENING, with its freedom from activity, tions, when played on the superb Steger 
E is something to look forward to if the Grand Piano. Its beautiful, rich tone, 
golden hours of happy companionship its sympathetic response, make the 
are enlivened by good music. Favorite Steger an enduring source of inspiration, 
selections are given individual interpre- whether you are playing or listening to 
tation, speaking the language of allemo- the art of others. 

STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories at Steger, Ilinois » Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 Steger Building, Chicago, Minois 
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If iS ’ s the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 
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Svory “yra lin 


VERY WOMAN LOVES IVORY PYRALIN 
more, year after year. For its designs are exquisite, it always 
retains its mellow lustre of old ivory, and it gives Sine service. 


Ivory Pyralin comes in complete sets, including every accessory for the dressing 
table—decorated in colors or plain, as you prefer. All designs are standard, 
so that, if desired, one may obtain a few pieces and add to the set later. 


Look for the name “Ivory Pyralin” on every piece—your assurance that the 
article will never tarnish, chip or break and is the finest that can be obtained. 


One cannot appreciate the full beauty of Ivory Pyralin without seeing it. On 
display at the leading stores. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Sales Dept., Pyralin Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Lincoln-Douglas Debate 


The famous debate between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, both 
campaigning for the United States Senatorship from Illinois, made the year 
1858 ever memorable. It brought to a focus the varying views on sectional 
questions which the Civil War ultimately settled. 





“1858 is a memorable date for the painting craft, too. For it 
was then that Berry Brothers first began the manufacture of 
those varnish products which have since become the world’s 
standard of quality. And my granddad tells me they gave the ; 
same satisfaction then as now.” 4 


Berry Brothers made the first Hard Oil Finish—now known as 
LUXEBERRY WOOD FINISH. And the line developed until it 
includes a varnish for every household and industrial use—each 
the best of its kind. Perhaps most famous of all is LIQUID 
GRANITE, which is covering floors the world around. 
It's water-proof, of course; but its durability is a 
marvel to home-builders and 
home-owners. 


Then there's LUXEBERRY WHITE 
ENAMEL made in pure white and 
the newer shades of gray and old 
ivory. 


Send for our free color booklet, 
“Beautiful Homes.” 

















For every varnish need there’s 
a Berry Brothers product. The 
Jabel is your guaranty of quality. 


Worlds Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit. Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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Fifty-Nine OS 
Crane Branches ¥© 


in principal cities throughout the country 
back up the Crane Service which is available 
through the plumbing and heating trade with 
direct and intensive factory co-operation. 


These branches display broad assortments of the 
products supplied by the Crane Co. and can thus give 
thorough and practical aid in the selection of heating, 
plumbing and sanitary equipment for buildings of any 
size or character. Whole-hearted co-operation based 
on long experience awaits you at any Crane branch. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and al! pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


BOSTON SAVANNAH THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO, 
SPRINGFIELD ATLANTA GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 
BRIDGEPORT KNOXVILLE 


vt 
ROCHESTER BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK MEMPHIS 
pet LITTLE ROCK = 


ROOKLYN MUSKOGEE 


on ULSA 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 

cA 

NEWARK WicnrtA CTY V ALWES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CAMDEN 8ST. LouIs R XHIBIT R MS 

BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY * Bwest hay i od yor youn City 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 15 CO: 


MOIALLY INVITED 
SYRACUSE CINCINNATI GRANCHES: FT Y-WINE LEADING CITIES - WORKS CHICAGO BRIOGEPORT 
BUFFALO 
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As indicated by the accompanying 
photo, Crane Service in the indus- 
trial field covers a wide range of 
special work for pipelines as well as 
the customary standardized require- 
ments. Ar left, 2 Crane 42-inch 
cast iron special base elbow, weigh- 


ing about 6200 pounds. At right, 
the first section of a suction line to 
a circulating pump; inside dimen- 
sions, 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches; & feet from face to end. 
Weight, about 10,375 pounds. 





DETROIT ABERDEEN 


CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
OSHKOSH SPOKANE 
GRAND RAPIDS SEATILE 
DAVENPORT TACOMA 

DES MOINES PORTLAND 
OMAHA POCATELLO 
SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
ST. PAUL »GDEN 
MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 
WINONA OAKLAND 
DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


TERK ARAN 
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NEWARK 
YORK 
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Fads for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 














We search the world 
for your benefit 

HROUGH our nation-wide organiza- 

tion with its world-wide affiliations, we 
search constantly for attractive investment 
opportunities. 

You can benefit from this effort. 
research and buying departments, our trained 
representatives, our fifty offices, our ten 
thousand miles of private wires—all are at 
your service to help you select bonds, 
notes or preferred stocks that exactly fit 
your needs. 

Write today for our current purchase 
sheet where nearly a hundred such securi- 


ties are listed. Ask for T.-143. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





Our . 


UR book, ““Menand 

Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching investigation 
service, 

The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 
and international connec- 
tions and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company’s private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with cur New York 
headquarters. 


Your advantage in dealing 
with a Company whose rep- 
resentatives talk with an 
average of 3,000 banks a 
day. 

Why these sales representa- 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 
address our New York 


office, asking for T.-139. 


BONDS 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES 
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Progress of Price Reductions 
and 


dustrial Readjustment 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


In 


N so far as experienced observers of 
financial and business phenomena in 
this country are concerned, it was the 
expected which happened in the closing 
days of September when one automobile 
manufacturer after another announced 
a reduction in the price of his product. 
The movement, which has been of far- 
reaching application and which may 
prove to be something in the nature of a 
turning point in the general industrial 
situation, was inaugurated in a drastic 
cut in the price of a low-grade car of ex- 
tensive general use. Out of this action 
there developed a downward revision in 
the prices of very many makes of auto- 
mobiles of medium cost in the country; 
and not alone that, but a reduction also 
in the prices of numerous commodities 
and accessories which enter into the 
construction or operation of motor cars, 
trucks, and tractors. 
SENSING THE SITUATION 
VEN iron and steel, which resisted 
the forces of contraction for a long 
time, and which actually advanced in 
the face of declining prices elsewhere, 
have felt some of the effects of the devel- 
opment which may be said to have in- 
jected a new element into the situation 
and to have accelerated the readjust- 
ments now in progress. That a reduc- 
tion in automobile prices should have 
exerted a greater influence upon public 
sentiment and upon the related indus- 
tries than the cuts which have been an- 
nounced in numerous other manufac- 





tures and commodities is due, no doubt, 
to a variety of causes. The psychology 
of the situation, the antagonism of the 
consumers to further extortion, the 
hesitating tone of general business, and 
the expectation of further declines 
played an important part in the matter. 
And the statement issued by Mr. Henry 
Ford, setting forth the reasons for the 
reductions, was in itself a powerful in- 
fluence. Its force centered in the fact 
that it prescribed a heroic remedy, well 
within the comprehension of the hum- 
blest intelligence, for the correction of 
an intolerable situation. 


HERE was nothing novel in the 

statement; it enunciated no new 
principle of economics and stated no 
new facts. Everyone realizes that the 
war is over and that it is folly to attempt 
to maintain in peace an arbitrary stand- 
ard of war values. Everyone of sense 
recognizes that inflation retards true 
progress, however it may stimulate an 
artificial and factitious prosperity for a 


time. And, furthermore, all persons 
who are able to read the commercial 
markets and their tendencies intelli- 


gently, and who know what is going on 
when sellers and buyers are “dead- 
locked”’ and trade assumes “a waiting 
attitude,” appreciate the accuracy of the 
summary when Mr. Ford said: 


Raw materials are being stored; manu- 
factured goods are being stored because the 
volume of consumption is growing less and 
less and less through the self-denial of the 
people, many of whom could not afford to 
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More Than 
100,000 Patrons 


are served by the ten specialized 
departments of this bigSt. Louis 
trust company, which has a 
capital and surplus of ten mil- 
lion dollars, backed by a splendid 
reputation as one of the fore- 
most financial institutions of 
America. 


Mail Orders for Bonds 
are given special attention and 
are received from thousands of 
investors, located in all parts of 
the United States and even in 
foreign countries. Try it your- 
self! Write and tell us your 
requirements. 


We will send you descriptions 
of various bonds in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
yielding up to 8%, which we 
have purchased after careful 
investigation and which we offer 
you with our unqualified recom- 
mendation. Upon receipt of 
purchase price we forward the 
bonds, at our own risk, either 
direct to you or through your 
local banker. 


When you write ask 


for List HB 111. 
Se eee” 


Reserve System Supervision 
ST LOUIS MISSOURI 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 























pay the high prices. Others would not pay 
the high prices because they felt the injustice 
of the situation. Manufacturing plants are 
being shut down all over the country. Labor 
is being thrown out of employment; vet the 
cost of living has seen very little reduction. 


CONSUMERS SLIGHTLY BENEFITED 


i? is well within the knowledge of 
every householder that the latter 
phase of the situation as outlined is lit- 
erally true. Price reductions have been 
in progress now for a long time—in some 
special lines of business for six or eight 
months. They have affected nearly 
every staple commodity cotton, wool, 
and silk; hides and leather; lumber and 
nearly all the metals, with the notable 
exception, until recently, of iron and 
steel. Practically all the cereals and 
many food products; sugar, coffee, tea, 
and numerous other articles have fallen, 
but the consumer has secured little bene- 
fit from the declines. In some cases, of 
course, where raw material — passes 
through various processes of manu- 
facture, it is not to be expected that the 
lower costs should reflect in the finished 
goods until a later date; but there are 
very many instances where this does 
not apply, and the disinclination of 
some distributors of merchandise to 
pass the reductions in prices which have 
been made by manufacturers and con- 
verters on to the consumers has created 
an unfavorable impression throughout 
the entire community. Many observers 
believe that the attitude of the retailers 
is responsible for much of the uncer- 
tainty and hesitation which prevail in 
the textile industries and elsewhere. 


OTHING is more certain than this: 
that the ultimate consumers paid 
every penny of the enormous advance in 
prices during and since the end of the 
war, and the consumers are quite well 
aware of the fact that they have been 
the chief prey of the profiteers of high 
and low degree. They know that prices 
are falling everywhere, for there never 
has been a time, that we can recall, 
when an industrial reaction, which is not 
an unusual phenomenon of business, has 
been exploited to the extent of the one 
now in progress. And what is more 


natural than that the consumers should 























GUARANTY COMPANY 
oF NEw YorK 


140 Broapway, New York 


Announces that it has taken over the business heretofore 
conducted by the Bond Department of the Guaranty ‘Trust 
Company of New York. 


This separation of the activities of the Guaranty Trust 
Company is one of corporate organization only. ‘The 
Guaranty Trust Company owns the entire capital stock 
of the GuARANTY Company. The ofticers of the 
GuaRANTY Company were formerly associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and the board of directors is 
composed of present and former ofhcers of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 


The Guaranty Company will continue the policies 
of its predecessor, the Bond Department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, offering to the investor a complete and 
personal service in all phases of investment banking. 


With the co-operation of the parent organization, the 
GuARANTY ComPAny Offers, in addition to its own facil- 
ities, those of the Guaranty Trust Company,which embrace 
every feature of banking and fiduciary service. 


A booklet,““An Organization for Investment Service,” de- 
scribing the Company's facilities, will be sent on request. 
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Are Your Investments Worth As 
Much Today As A Year Ago? 


The term “bond” has always been considered a 
synonym for safety. To the uninitiated there is no 
hazard connected with this form of investment. If 
you will glance at the bond quotations appearing 
upon the financial page of your daily paper you will 
discover the fallacy of this opinion. A bond is only 


as safe as the property which secures it. 


There is one form of bond which is uninfluenced by all 
the conditions which affect the others—Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds. An industry may fail—a 
public utility may be legislated out of business ~—a 
railroad may go into receivership—but the real estate 
bonds of the Greenebaum Bank are steadfast in their 
earning power, and of unvarying stability of value. 
These are the bonds of liberal income and extreme 
safety, with neither quality sacrificed to secure the 
other. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


La Salle and Madison Streets 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOU! OVER $20,000,000 
spondents in Many Cities 





Corre 
GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
S f the booklet and folder to 













BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


expect to buy at the lower level of 
values? Many retailers are groaning 
under stocks of high-cost goods and it is 
only human that they should try to re- 
duce their lines and incur as little loss 
as possible. And so their disposition 
has been to confine their purchases to 
bare necessities, maintain prices as near 
the old level as possible, and not sell on 
the present basis of replacement values. 


RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 


HIS attitude has been made clear 
by the Managing Director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
who, on September 27th, in the New 
York Times, was quoted as saying that 


It is unfortunate that announcements of 
price reductions as they have lately appeared 
in the press have been calculated to create in 
the minds of consumers the impression that 
these price reductions might be expected at 
once in retail stores. Obviously this is not 
possible because ell retail stores are carrying 
heavy stocks of merchandise purchased prior 
to the reductions made by the manufacturers. 


In due course, according to the above 
authority, the retailer will follow the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler in re- 
ducing prices, but that work will proceed 
slowly. Under existing circumstances, 
of course, a policy such as this can have 
but one effect. It doubtless recalls the 
fact that when prices were enhancing a 
customer received no particular benefit 
from the stocks of merchandise pur- 
chased by the retailer prior to the ad- 
vance; that was marked up along with 
the rest and increased the profits of the 
distributor. 


ROM the consumers’ standpoint it 

is a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways. As he paid the exorbitant prices 
a year ago, he feels he is entitled to the 
lower prices established by manufactur- 
ers to-day. If he is unable to secure 
them his attitude will be to confine his 
purchases to bare necessities and await 
reductions which he knows are inev- 


itable, and, if he stops to think of it, he 
will realize that by postponing his buy- 
ing he may obtain not only the advan- 
tages of cheaper prices, but also of better 
and fresher assortments of merchandise. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 18 BROAD STREET 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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FOUNDED 1865 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


CORRESPONDENTS 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Transacts commercial banking business of 


every nature. Make it your New England Bank 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 














As the situation is now, according to 
professional shoppers, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to fill) out-of-town 
orders, not because the special style or 
size or number is no longer manufac- 
tured, but in consequence of broken as- 
sortments and the desire of the distrib- 
utor to work off substitutes or perhaps 
inferior articles, of which he may have 
a large supply. To a lay observer it is 
difficult to see anything but dull and un- 
satisfactory business this fall and winter 
if the strange deadlock between con- 
sumers and retailers, and retailers and 
wholesalers, neither buying freely from 
the other as in the past, continues. 


WHERE CONSUMERS PROFIT 


T has been a matter of general com- 

ment on the part of superficial ob- 
servers that the drastic cuts in cotton 
and woolen goods and numerous staple 
commodities have not been followed 
up by large buying; that business 
has been as apathetic after the cuts as 
before, but there is little or no occasion 
for surprise in this if the manufacturers 





and the in-between retain all the bene- 
fits and give the consumers none. It 
will be interesting to note the results of 
a price reduction made directly to the 
consumer, as in the case of motor cars 
and also in dry goods and miscellaneous 
articles by the large mail-order houses of 
Chicago. By intelligent persons the 
automobile is no longer regarded as a 
toy, a plaything, or a vehicle devoted to 
the exclusive purpose of “joy-riding.” 
Its function as a means of recreation and 
pleasurable enjoyment is well known 
and duly appreciated. Its value or em- 
ployment does not cease there, however, 
for it has become an absolute essential in 
the country and suburban districts and 
on the farms. 


N many communities, particularly in 

the interior, the utility of the motor 
caris so generally recognized that thenum- 
berof vehicles in use is limited only by the 
number of householders, each family 
owning at least one. What effect the 
downward revision of prices may have 
upon the vast number of automobile 
owners and upon the even more numer- 
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The protection afforded the investor by the 
services of an investment banking house may be 
measured by the bankers’ conception of their 
responsibility to the investor. Do they interpret 
it merely in terms of buyer and seller, or do they 
conceive it as an intimate relationship between 
client and banker—a trust based on confidence 
never to be shaken? Every recommendation of 
Ames, Emerich & Co. is made with this sense of 
deep obligation and responsibility to the investor. 


“ Investment Safeguards, Revised Edition,” a brief 


treatise on ine subject of safety standards and in- 
vestment terms, will be mailed free on. request. 


AMES, EMERICH & Co. 
Investment Securities 


111 Broadway, New York 105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
First Wisconsin National Bank Building, Milwaukee 
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What Every Client of 


S.W. Straus & Co. Knows 


Every purchaser of the real 
estate bonds sponsored by S. W. 
Straus & Co., knows that his 
funds are safe. 


He knows that his princi- 
pal will be paid in full in 
cash on the day due. 
He knows that his interest 
will be paid promptly in 
cash, and his investment pro- 
tected in every way. 
These safeguarded bonds net 
6%, with 4 % Federal Income Tax 
paid. Denominations, $500 and 
$1,000. Investigate them Write 


today for Booklet K-1009 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 








Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





38 years without loss to any investor 
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Serving Seattle’s Needs 


In the present-day demands of busi- 
ness upon Seattle as a city of more 
than national importance, there is need 
for a comprehensive modern banking 
service. 

The Seattle National finds inspiration 
for its own growth and progress in 
meeting satisfactorily the necessities 
of the commercial life of its city. 


The 


Resources more than $30,000,000 
Seattle, Washington 


This unusual view of 
the world from the 
North Pole shows 
why Seattle is closer 
to the northern Asi- 
atic ports than any 
other American city. 


\ Seattle National Bank 
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ous company who would like to become 
automobile owners, remains to be seen: 
but it is not impossible that it will 
stimulate buying. This because the in- 
dividual consumer is directly benefited 
by the cut, which is not the case as yet 
in connection with so many other com- 
modities and utilities which have been 
revised. While it may be doubted if the 
reduction in the price of automobiles will 
result in the establishment of a pre-war 
basis of values for all commodities, it is 
a step in the right direction. It has 
forced revisions already in the prices of 
many accessories and commodities, in- 
cluding iron and steel, and it may force 
many more, but a further deflation of 
artificial war values is an essential to 
continued prosperity in any event. If 
the cuts will break the existing deadlock 
and stimulate buying they will prove a 
blessing rather than a misfortune. 


POST-WAR READJUSTMENT 


N looking back over September it ap- 

pears as though the month marked 
a final abandonment of the attempt to 
maintain industry in times of peace 
upon the false, fraudulent, and inflated 
is of war. That this effort was 
seemingly successful for a time—for a 
longer interval than the great majority 
of economic observers at home and 
abroad believed possible, is unquestion- 
ably true, but that does not alter the 
faet that a readjustment was necessary. 
The country set about making such a re- 
arrangement of its affairs following the 
armistice, but the readjustment then 
was checked before it had passed beyond 
an incipient stage by a wild orgy of ex- 
travagant buying. Whether as a nation 
we are better off or worse off for having 
postponed the corrective processes is a 
matter which the economist who reviews 
this era twenty-five years hence will be 
better able to determine than we are. 
We are too close to the event now to see 
the matter in the true perspective, and 
we can determine little or nothing be- 
yond the fact that the country appears 
at last to have embarked upon the great 
post-war readjustment that everyone 
has known must come. 


basis 


P to a short time ago, relatively, 
there were many persons who 
doubted if the revision in prices, which 


























































Credit is Progressive 


Local success—local reputation—creates 
local credit. Asa business expands, extending 
its acquaintance and broadening its market, it 
gradually develops a national character and 
is entitled to a national credit. 


The customers of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are concerns which 
have built up national and international rela- 
tions, requiring credit resources proportionate 
to their operations. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Next to Wheat- 


Canada’s greatest manufactur- 
ing export trade is in Pulp and 
Paper. 

Two-thirds of the newsprint 
used in the United States is im- 
ported from Canada or made 
from Canadian pulpwood. 

We originally financed very 
many of Canada’s large pulp 
and paper corporations, so that 
we are in a position to advise 
you regarding investment in 
their securities. 
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An Exceptional 
3- Year Gold Note 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. 
Combining 

1— High Yield 
2~- Unusual Security 
3-A Large Sinking Fund 
4- Valuable Conversion Features 
5-Common Stock Rights 

Ask for Circular H. 34 


H.M.Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Chicago 
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New York 
111 Broadway 


Boston 
30 State Street 
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were confined to a large extent to the 
textiles, would attain any very consid- 
erable proportions, and no doubt there 
are some now who believe the reaction 
will be but a temporary affair. But 
close students of the situation are in- 
clined to a different opinion. This does 
not imply a belief on their part of a per- 
pendicular decline in prices or a general 
collapse in industry, but, to the con- 
trary, they feel that some values have 
fallen as far as they should, under pre- 
vailing circumstances, and they would 
not be surprised if certain commodity 
prices should rally. But they do not 
believe that any recovery will be very 
extensive or long continued. Prices, 
they think, will mushroom at the top on 
any advance, and then react to as low a 
level or possibly to a lower one, than be- 
fore simply because loans are enormously 
expanded and there is a necessity for 
their further deflation, and because in- 
ventories and stocks of staple commodi- 
ties and manufactured goods, acquired 
at high prices, are very large and they 
must be liquidated. 


RECESSION MAY CONTINUE 


HE continuity of the advance in the 

prices of all goods and wares has 
been broken and the psychology of the 
situation has changed: Although senti- 
ment is an intangible thing and shifts 
from the pole of pessimism to the pole of 
optimism, or the reverse, rapidly and 
without much warning, it is difficult to 
see the prospect of an early change in 
industrial tendencies now. The memory 
of the witches’ dance of extravagance is 
still too keen upon the part of those who 
engaged in its whirling movements to 
expect an early repetition of that per- 
formance. The spirit of economy, the 
insistence upon lower prices, the demand 
that value shall be returned for value 
given, pervades the entire community. 
We are dealing with a condition of mind 
rather than with a state of fact, perhaps, 
but the mental attitude is an all-power- 
ful influence at times, and upon this 
occasion it is clearly arrayed against 
undue activity or overaction. Under 


such conditions it is difficult to see the 
promise of an early revival in industrial 
activities, though the reaction itself may 
be stayed. 
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Sifter gathering in a plentiful harvest to tide 





them over_the next long winter, the ki grims ded 
icated to Providence a day of public thanksgiving. 








HE birthplace of most modern 
commercial enterprises, after 
three hundred years of competi- 
tion, New England still merits her 
title, “the workshop of the nation”. 
Maine, for instance, ranks high among 
the states in the production of fine 
writing papers; Connecticut, highest 
in the manufacture of clocks, fire 
Massa- 
chusetts produces shoes for more than 
half the people in the country; Ver- 
mont yields 70% of all the monu- 


mental and decorative marble. Rhode 


arms, silverware, fine tools. 


Island is fifth in the manufacture of 


cotton goods while New Hampshire 
is famed for its granite quarries and 
textiles. 

Today, no one section combines, as 
does New England, the natural re- 
sources of water power and raw ma- 


ey 


terials with the advantages ofaskilled 
labor market, transportation and 
terminal facilities, proximity to sea- 
board ports. These are factors mak- 
ing for a greater New England—for 
future prosperity. 


Merchants and manufacturers, 
wishing to capitalize these New Eng- 
land advantages will find in the Old 
Colony Trust Company a banki 
institution equipped to render every 
financial service. We shall be glad 
to mail you our booklet “ Your Fi- 
nancial Requirements and How We 
Can Meet Them’, outlining our many 
Address Department E. 


ng 
‘Ss 
ry 


facilities. 


Plan to join in the Tercentenary 
Celebrations of the First Pilgrim 
Landing to be held in New England 
during the coming year. 


OLp Cotony TRusT COMPANY 
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Don't Speculate! 


The “* 
you and 
secures your money. 
careful—particularly in making investments. 


friendly” promoter promptly forgets 
your investment interests once he 
It invariably pays to be 


No matter how rosy their future is painted 
our advice is to shun all speculative schemes 
offered you, 

Miller 7°;, First Mortgage Bonds are intrinsi- 
cally safe because secured by a first mortgage 
on income-earning property worth double 
total bonds issued. 


Investigate First Mertgage Bond 1fe- 
guarded under the Mi ll Se e Plan 
Send f t ** Selecting 
Your ines stments’ which explains 
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UG G LMn. ner & Company Ine. 


411 Hurt Buswwinc, Atianta.Ga. 


why Mille a t Mortgage Bonds are 
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i ll Classes of People Buy, 
2INVESTORS BONDS 


HE banker, insurance company, trustee, 
school teacher, mechanic, widow and 
farmer all oe, INVESTORS BONDS be- 
cause they are SAFE, free from fluctuation, 
convenient and pay the highest income 
consistent with safety. 
NVESTORS first , 
mortgage bonds + 
aresecured by high- 
est grade city prop- 
erty and plants of 
strongest industrial 
corporations. They 
are backed by a house 
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Home of IN VESTORS BONDS 
with sixteen years experience, affiliated with 
one of Chicago's most substantial banks. No one 
has ever suffered a losson INVESTORS BONDS. 
Learn about our partial Payine nt 
plan. Write Jor Booklet 


INVE: STORS 


SECURITIES CORPORATION |), 
3131 Ww. MADISON STREET CHICAGO 5| 
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The Financial Department 


of Harper's Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on second page 
following 


Insurance, 
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CONDITIONS 
HEN a 


in general! 

business gets fairly in motion no 
‘an tell how far it may run, but its 
duration and severity bear some rela- 


recession 
one ¢ 


tion to the impelling « cause. That the 
source of the present unsettlement cen- 
ters in inflation and the overburdening 
of credit as a result of extravagant pro- 
motion, overtrading, and the like, ad- 
mits of little or no doubt. Other factors, 
such as excessive taxation, heavy bor- 
rowing by the government, which has 
resulted in the withdrawal of large 
amounts of money from the customary 
channels of business, and social and 
political unrest, both here and abroad, 
have played a part, no doubt, but the 
credit strain has been and is at the seat 
of the difficulty. This appears clearer as 
one feature after another which was held 
responsible for the reaction at its incep- 
tion resolves itself into impotency or 
passes entirely away. At the outset, for 
instance, many persons attributed the 
setback to the congested condition of the 
railways, and the difficulty of obtaining 
fuel and moving freight. 


MISREADING 


HAT this was but a slight con- 

tributing influence is clearly enough 
demonstrated now by the fact that the 
most acute phase of the reaction thus 
far developed coincidentally with the 
announcement that the freight conges- 
tion had virtually passed away and that 
the railways were operating at the high- 
est state of efficiency in years. It is 
peculiar also that many factors and ele- 
ments in the situation, which were re- 
lied upon to check or prevent the forces 
of contraction, have had no appreciable 
influence whatsoever in that direction. 
It was held that there could be no severe 
or long-continued recession, for example, 
because there was no large accumulation 
of merchandise anywhere, and because 
raw material and labor were scarce and 
high, and that recessions would be im- 
possible under conditions which made 
for a maintenance of high production 
It was argued also that the neces- 
sities of Europe and our abundant crops 
would act as a great sustaining force and 
prevent any serious contraction. 


A SITUATION 


costs. 























Within a year of the found- 
ing of Boston, the colonists under 
Governor Winthrop launched a 
30-ton vessel, The Blessing of the 
Bay. The maiden voyage of this 
tiny bark, in 1631, established 
trading connections with the 
Dutch settlers on Long Island. 


Fired with the spirit of daring 
progressiveness that inspired these 
pioneers, their descendants and 
successors Carried our flag to the 
farthest ports of the world. When 
swift ships were needed to hold 
leadership in distant markets, 
New England built the fleetest 
sailing vessels ever known. 


Answering the call to broader 


In 1836, while clipper ships 
were racing for golden prizes, the 
institution now entitled The 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of Boston was established. 
Mercantile and shipping interests 
were well represented in the first 
directorate, asin the present board. 


This bank has been an active 
factor in the development of for- 
eign commerce for 84 years. “Che 
SHAWMUT CORPORATION, 
an afhliation, now broadens the 
scope of service, giving facilities 
to handle every form of financial 
transaction affecting international 
trade and commerce. 





markets 





We will be pleased 
tosend our booklets 
on thedevelopment 
of foreign trade. 
Write for copies. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits over $22,000,000 























he great extension of America’s commercial and industrial 


relations has made necessary to American business a wider 
and more comprehensive banking service than at any time 


before in history. 


Enlarged facilities, comprising separate Banking ~ Foreign ~s 
Trust ~ and Investment Departments, supported by an 
Organization and connections which date back for more than 
one hundred years, enable The Mechanics 6 Metals National 
Bank to render to its clients that banking service which is a 
fundamental necessity, if the opportunities of today are to be 


realized. 
We invite correspondence or a call. 


Established_ 1810 


THe MEcuANics & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 
20 NAssavu STREET 
BRANCHES 


10 Broadway 
Columbus Averue and oi 1rd Street First Avenue and 103rd Street 
Madison Avenue and Goth Street Broadway and 86th Street ~ 
Seventh Avenue and ¢8th Street Amsterdam Ave. &Manhatcan St 
Third Avenue and 116th Street Second Avenue and 14th Street 


Capital ~ Surplus - Profits ~ $25000,000 












































DEFINITE ,, WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE; _SCOPE 





O AMERICA’S industrial and commercial 

interests The Philadelphia National Bank 
is well equipped to render definite and construc- 
tive banking service designed to handle with 
intelligence and < lispatch both foreign and do- 
mestic transactions. 


Progressive business requires progressive banking, reli- 
able business requires a reliable bank, world-wide busi- 
ness requires the services of a bank possessing the 
connections, facilities and experience to advance its 
interests in foreign markets. 


A connection with this bank will bring to your business 
the close co-operation of such an institution—a bank 
built on the bed-rock of experience, possessing both the 
knowledge and resources to serve with the distinction 
and capacity of an old and well seasoned organization. 


LADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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q For the benefit of our read- 
ers we give below a list of 
some of the special booklets 
on financial subjects issued by 
firms of established reputation: 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York. 


SAFETY AND 6°, s. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, N. Y., or Straus Building, Chicago. 
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Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New York. 


Men anv Bonps. National City Co., 55 Wall 
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surance Co., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tue Premier INVESTMENT. William R. Comp- 
ton Co., 408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


L. Miller & 
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Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Chicago, Ill 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
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Investors Securities Corporation, 3131 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, IIl 


Copies of the above will be supplied 

upon request by addressing Finan- 
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CONDITIONS 


OW woefully the situation was 
misread is indicated in part by 
the fact that of the three factors con- 
ducive to high production costs, but 
one, the high cost of labor, remains as it 
was. Manufactured goods have accu- 
mulated largely in many lines, or are in 
excess of the present diminished de- 
mand, in most instances. As a broad 
general characterization there is no 
great dearth of raw material now, with 
the possible exception of coal and oil. 
Wool and silk and tobacco and sugar are 
in superabundant supply, and there ap- 
pears to be a sufficiency of cotton for all 
legitimate needs. If the huge inven- 
tories of leading industrial corporations 
are any index of conditions, there is no 
scarcity of hides and leather or rubber, 
and price tendencies would point to the 
same conclusion in the case of copper 
and the minor metals; of tea and coffee; 
of itumber and various building ma- 
terials; and of many chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, the latter being affected directly, by 
the conditions in the textile industries, 


SHRINKAGE IN VALUES 
. TEAD of preventing reaction the 


ibundant harvests appear actually to 
have accentuated it the more. Thus 
wheat, which sold at $3.25 a bushel in 
May, ruled at $2.17 a bushel at the be- 
ginning of October, at which time it was 
selling at Chicago for the December de- 
livery at $1.86 a bushel. At the same 
time corn, which sold as high as $2.3 
a bushel in May, had fallen to $1.17 a 
bushel, and was selling for the December 
delivery at Chicago at 84 cents a bushel. 
Similarly cotton, which touched the 
high point of 4334 cents a pound as re- 
cently as July last, sold at 2214 cents 
early in October, with the December 
option a full cent a pound lower. De- 
spite the enormous declines which have 
already taken place in these great staples 
they are selling for remote delivery now 
at figures well below the current cash 
quotations, and the question which 
naturally suggests itself is, does this in- 
dicate a belief on the part of business 
men that the trade reaction will con- 
tinue? Time alone can give the answer. 


if OWEVER desirable a reduction in 
breadstuffs, food products, and 
clothing may be for the ultimate con- 
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BONDS AND BUSINESS 


Ryan 1S Industry’s lite blood 
War and its aftermath— higher costs, 


larger output and the necessity for expanded 
facilities, have resulted in largely increased 
capital demands on the part of business. 
Haley, Stuart &F Co., through the outright purchase of the 
bond and note issues of essenual industries, have supplied this 
needed capital, and through distribution of the securities so 
purchased have provided investors with safe and remunerative 
opportunities for employing their surplus funds. 
Industrial bonds handled by Hadey, Stuart &9 Co. are the 
safeguarded obligations of established concerns, supplying es- 
sential commodities, enjoying experienced management and 
having a record of satisfactory earnings over a period of years. 
Representative of the Industrial bonds and notes sponsored 
and offered by Hadsey, Stuart (F Co., are the following: 
Armour & Company 7% Convertible Gold Notes, 1930 
Associated Simmons Hardware Companies 7% Secured 
Notes, 1925 
Continental Motors Corporation 7% Notes, 1925 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 79% Convertible Deben- 
tures, 1930 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Company First Mortgage 7% Bonds, 


1921-1930 


Circular HM2, descriptive of these and a wide variety 
of other safe investments, will be sent upon request, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


Incorporated—Successors to N. W. Halsey & Co., Chicago 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
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CONDITIONS 


sumer, no one can blink the fact that the 
agricultural interests have sustained a 
very serious money loss in the shrinkage 
of commodity prices. The purchasing 
power of the farmer, which was such an 
important factor during the era of high 
prices, will be materially curtailed as a 
result of the decline in cereals and other 
farm products. ‘This in itself is adverse 
to the theory of an early industrial re- 
vival, and the same is true of the tenden- 
cies of foreign trade. While the volume 
of our still very 
large, exports are showing a tendency to 
decrease and imports to expand. The 
excess of exports over imports for 
August, for instance, was but $65,000,- 
000 compared with an export balance of 
$338,269,000 last vear. For the eight 
months of the year to August the excess 
of exports was $1,480,300,000 which con- 
trasts with $3,012,198,000 in 1919. Ob- 
viously the outside world is less de- 
pendent upon the United States than in 
the past. 


overseas business is 


IMFROVING BOND MARKET 


REDIT conditions have shown lit- 

tle actual improvement of late, as 
is indicated by the fact that during 
September appeals for assistance were 
made to the Federal Reserve Board by 
the cotton, wool, and tobacco growers; 
the live-stock industry and various other 
farming interests, all of which have ex- 
perienced difficulty in financing their 
operation. But the financial markets 
are looking for easier money after the 
turn of the vear, as a result of the slow- 
ing down of business, and in anticipation 
of this, a very much better bond and 
investment market has developed. This 
has been influenced in part also by the 
low figures at which bonds have been 
selling and by a widespread belief that 
the railways are destined to do far bet- 
ter in the future than in the past. In- 
dustrial stocks, on the other hand, have 
declined severely as a result of the com- 
mercial reaction which is reflecting in 
greatly diminished earnings, necessitat- 
ing a reduction or passing of dividends 
by several conspicuous corporations. 
The decline in prices has added seriously 
to difficulties of all companies, which are 
under the necessity of financing large 
inventories acquired at high cost. 














Safe Investments at 8% will not be obtainable when money rates become more normal 


Columbia Graphophone Factories 


Corporation of Maryland 
8°. Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Dividend checks mailed quarterly, February 1, May 1, August 1, November | 


Free of all present normal Federal Income Taxes 


The payment of the dividend and Sinking Fund on this stock is secured by an irrevocable lease 
to the Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing Company and is payable out of the net earnings of 
the Manufacturing Company ahead of dividends on its own Preferred and Common Stocks. 


The Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing Company was the pioneer in the industry 
and is now one of the largest manufacturers of graphophones and records in the 
country. The growth of its business is shown in this company’s net earnings, after 
allowance for depreciation and all taxes: 

Average for three years ended December 31,1919, - $2,087,493 

Year ended December 31,1919, - - - - - - = 3,887,162 

For the first six months of 1920, approximately - - 2,800,000 
The Columbia Graphophone Factories Corporation is the owner of plants in Baltimore 
and Toronto, which are being built for, and have been leased to, the Columbia 
Graphophone Manufacturing Company, to take care of the parent company’s tre- 
mendous growth. They will represent an outlay of nearly $5,000,000 and will 
together employ over eight thousand persons. 
These plants were financed through issuance of $1,750,000 Serial Bonds and the 
above $1,925,000, 8° Preferred Stock. A cash equity of $1,225,000 was supplied 
through the purchase by the Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing Company of 
Common Stock at $100 a share. 


We offer this stock, subject to prior sale, in blocks of from one share up, at $100 per 


share and accrued dividend 
To Yield 8% 


Write for circular giving complete details 


J. S. Wilson, Jr., & Company Baker, Watts & Company 
Calvert Building S. W. Cor. Calvert & Redwood Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company Robert Garrett & Sons 
N. E. Cor. Calvert & Redwood Sts. Garrett Building 


Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. 




















Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
_ DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
: Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 
MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
: 14 Place Vendome 
: Securities bought and seld on Commission. : 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 2 
Cable Transfers. = , 
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Vaults 
Cabinets 
Deposit 
Boxes 
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s Your SarEry , Depostr 


© Box DEPARTMENT PROFITABLE? 


Or are you losing money by having a large number of 
vacant boxes? 


With CARY 20th Century Safety Deposit Box Units, your 
Department can grow as the business increases. At no time 
need there be a large number of unused boxes—or a volume 
of business without accommodations. The even balance be- 
tween volume of business and Safety Deposit Box equipment 
is always maintained when CARY UNITS are a part of the 
equipment. 


CARY Safety Deposit Boxes are STANDARDIZED AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE. New units are ordered as needed, 
—and each unit is a counterpart of previous CARY instal- 
lations. Large quantities of CARY Safety Deposit Box Units 
are constantly being manufactured to insure prompt shipment. 


These conveniences will enable a deposit department to 
produce the greatest possible revenue. Every inch of space 
will bring a profit, where CARY equipment is installed. 


Another convenience is found in the fact that in CARY 
Units boxes are furnished in various sizes. You can secure 
units of small boxes or units containing an assortment of 
sizes. This feature makes it possible to meet the require- 
ments of each individual customer. 


Our folder “‘CARY 20th Century Safety Deposit Box 
Units”’ tells all about the CARY Unit System—its economy 
—its convenience. Send for this folder. You'll find it in- 
teresting and instructive in planning or rearranging your 
Safety Deposit Box Department. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CAR SAF ES "The Sar Investment’”’ 
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THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


Don’t send your friends the usual stereotyped 
Christmas gifts— 


Send them a gift they will enjoy because it is 
different—that will come to them twelve times 
during the year. 


Send them that gift of gifts— 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


The one periodical that is not duplicated by 
any other magazine—the fascinating magazine 
of the Stage and the Drama. 


In hac h Is SUC ¢ 
Over 100 exqui- Reviews of all 
site illustrations the new plays 
A wealth of interesting articles 
about plays and players 





THEATRE MAGAZINE 
6 East 39th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $4.00 for which please enter a year’s subscrip- 


tion for THEATRE MAGAZINE, in the name of 


And send a Christmas card announcing that the gift comes from me. 


M 
M 
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Why Women Are 
Buyers of Pyrene 





KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 






HE reason is simple: It is woman’s ancient instinct to de- 
fend homeand children. Her modern judgment selects 
the Pyrene Fire E xtinguisher as the best defense against fire. 
Woman’s intuitive trend toward Pyrene is confirmed 
by facts: 73 per cent of preventable fires are caused by 
stoves, furnaces, boilers and pipes. And 12 per cent of 
preventable fires are caused by defective flues and chimneys 
How often have you shuddered at the thought of hee 
in your home! But is Pyrene on hand to fight it? 
Fire is always unexpected. Each year it destroys 
thousands of homes. Y early it claims 15,000 lives— 
mostly women and children. 





Pere Install Pyrene now. Know the security of provid 
tputs near the formectse =«=«-« AMG’ @ Permanent safeguard againstfire. Price $10. Pyrene 
in the kitchen, Fireklok 4 = > = 4 

gives instant warning of saves 15% on automobile fire insurance premiums. 

fire. A hand extinguisher 


can then be used immedi- 

or oe = PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. Inc., 17 East 49th St., New York 

and cause damage. Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 


Pyrene and Fireklok are sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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CO isfa rather small collar with clese 
front spacing moecerale potnts 
It meets perfect! y, the demand 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co..Inc..A fakers, Troy, N.Y. 
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In Baltimore, the City of Monuments , the Fasnion 
Suop has won a place of high esteem among men 
who are particular about their clothing. 


>? & 
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These Baltimoreans select the latest models of 
ApLer-RocuHesteR (/lothes confident that their 


choi e€ 1s correct. 





So you may choose ADLER-RocHEsTER Suits and 
Overcoats at the better shops in your locality with 


every assurance of long-lasting satisfaction. i} | 
Write for Style Book. L. Apter, Bros. & Co., Rochester, N.Y. By 


t ADLER: REHESTERS, 
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CLOTHES. 
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| THE TELL-TALE TUB 


HE wash tub tells its tale. It tells you truthfully of 

what your underwear is made. Cheap cotton or 
shoddy wool garments shrink, lose their lustre, their 
strength, their softness, in the tub. 

AMHO isn’t afraid of the wash tub. The Australian lamb’s 
wool in it is so fine, the Peruvian cotton in it so choice, that 
AMHO emerges from the tub with all its original downy softness, 
its sheer white lustre, its steadfast strength. And it doesn't 
shrink a bit. 

And there's a way of their own which our special machines have 
of knitting the yarns into a fabric so warm you're protected on the 
coldest days; so light that the garment never burdens with its weight. 
Obtainable in union suits and shirts and drawers for men, women 


and children. 


For warmth without weight the long cold winter through — 


wear AMHO No. 1726, knitted with Duplex thread. 


AMHO 
Body Cothing 


Means Better Underwear 
AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN (Established 1868) CONNECTICUT 


Makers of fine knitted underwear for men, women and children 


























THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSfZ7F7 SHAPE 


$7-22 $820 $900 & $10-0° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known 
EB shoes in the /__ 
world. They are! ea 
N@\ sold in 107 W. L.\V | 
+“ Douglas stores, FF and $5.50 
4+ direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you 
the best shoes that can be produced, 
at the lowest possible cost. W. L. 
Douglas name and the retail price 
are stamped on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave the factory, 
which is your protection against 
unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They are 
made of the best and finest leathers that 
money can buy. They combine quality, 
style, workmanship and wearing qualities 
equal to other makes selling at higher 

rices. They are the leaders in the 

ashion centers of America. The stamped 
price is W.L. Douglas personal guarantee 
that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid forthem. The prices are the 
same everywhere; they cost no more in 
San Francisco than they do in New York. 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 








W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 134 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For I[lts Marvelous Motor 








Interior of the Chandler 
Seven-Passenger Sedan 


The Highest Degree of Comfort 
with Mechanical Excellence 


HE Chandler Sedan appeals to discriminating persons 
seeking the most comfortable form of transportation 
for their daily requirements in any season and any 
weather, coupled with assured mechanical excellence in 
their car. It is a first preferred car among such buyers. 
Substantial and durable in its splendid construction, 
handsome in design, lustrous in its deep finish and 
attractively upholstered, it seats five persons in real 
comfort, or seven when the well-cushioned auxiliary 
chairs are in use. The entire furnishing of the interior 
is of highest quality. 
Mounted on the one standard Chandler chassis, 


famous and favored for its marvelous motor, the 
Chandler Sedan offers exceptional value. 


See the Chandler Sedan Before 
You Choose Any Other 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring, $1805 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1893 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2095 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2893 
Limousine, $3395 
(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR”. 
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Puncture Proof Tires 
 — naan 


2 
HOSE little, case-hardened steel discs that make 
Lee tires puncture-proof, are individually embedded 
in pure rubber. 

Three layers of them, separated by heavy, rubber- 
ized fabric are built into every Lee Puncture-proof 
tire, whether “Cord” or “Fabric”, protecting the carcass, 
as well as the tube, against perforation. 

Here, then, to the limit of mileage is added the 
limit of protection. The peer of every tire in the one, 
the superior of all in the other. 

Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee representatives 
everywhere—will fit your-car with the Lee tires best 
calculated to give you greatest satisfaction. 

Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book 
smile 


ox miles LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


PACTORISS CONSHOHOCKEN PA, 
1] 
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LEE tires 
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n Raybestos in many ways It is this sturdy, dependable quality that 


enat 





us to guarantee Raybestos to 
one year. When you need new 
r your car be sure to look for 
: 


the Silver Edge. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
LIDGEPORT, CONN PETERBOROUGH, CANADA 


979 W ward Avenue San Fra , 1403 Chror eB ling 
iM Avenue Wa gton, D. C., 107 ¢ ir an I 1 
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L — ver groups of automobiles assemble, the beautiful and 

le A LM k Rv S graceful lines of the Chalmers Sport Model arouse admira- 

tion, while the owmer 1s conscious that his car possesses 

TH HOT SPOT AND RAMS-HORN distinct mechanical advantages because of the Hot Spot and 

Ram's-horn, exclusive features of the Chalmers automobile. 








CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


CHALMSES MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Camel Cigarettes 


—their quality 


N long-continued experiments leading up to the 
perfecting of Camel cigarettes first consideration 
was given the quality of the choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos to be used in their manufacture. 


Our ambition was not only to make Camels the 
most delightful cigarette but the best cigarette that 
money could buy! 


It is our pleasure to refer you personally to the dis- 
tinctive cigarette delights Camels supply so lavishly. 
In points of exquisite mildness, mellow body and 


refreshing flavor Camels have never been equalled. 


It is only fair to your own cigarette desires—and 
for your own satisfaction—to compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any price! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents, 
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Heres the button 


for your soft cults 


Good-bye old style link fa N 
and stiff-post buttons- f= 


loday Kum a-parts button Jam \ 
the nations cufts - ~~ id 
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14K Solid Gold 
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Cl ICK- and its open 
permitting the easy rolling up of sleeves. 
avoiding the forcing of hands through 


buttoned cuffs when dressing - ss 


Snap -and its closed 


holding the soft cuff snugly in graceful 
lines about the wrist: adding the final touch 
of beauty and convenience to your com 
fortable soft cuffs- - + - ~ 
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undreds of patterns and quali tie ice 
*3O the pair at Se abe 
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IN THE CITY Of TATE OF 
ATTLEBORO 
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Steriing Silver 
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Mother of Pearl \ f } 
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INSIST ON SEEING THE NAME KUM-A-PART ON THE BACK OF THE BUTTONS YOU BUY. IT’S YOUR PROTECTION AGAINST IMITATIONS, 











HIGHT 
A Powerful Car 


N a man, knowledge is power. In 

a motor car, power is knowledge. 

The knowledge that you have 

plenty of power is like the knowledge 

that you have plenty of health, plenty 

of time, plenty of courage, plenty of 
anything , 


The power of the Standard Eight 


2 ~ "estibule Sede 5000. 
is all the power you want, plus a little ae Dee 


Sedan, $4800. 


more than you may possibly ever use. Sedanette, $4500. 
aes “ Coupe, $4500. (above) 
In addition to all the other satisfy- Touring Car, $3400. 
ing features of the Standard Eight, Roadster, $3400. 
‘ ‘ : ie, Chassis, $3150. 
there is an extra satisfaction in the 


Above prices 


plenteousness of its power. Os Sern Oe 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Automotive Department Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LIGHT-SIX 
Touring Car . $1485 
Lindau-Roadster 1830 
Sedan 2450 
F. O. B. South Bend 


SPECIAL-SIX 
Touring Ca ° $1750 
2-Pass. Roadster 1750 
4-Pass. Roadster 1750 
Coupe . . 2650 
Sedan . 2750 

F. Oo. B. Detroit 


BIG-SIX 
Touring Car $2150 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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BIG- SIX 


RACE the wonderful performance of 
the BIG-SIX to its source and you find a 
motor of great power and flexibility—a 
motor which utilizes every particle of fuel, 
Operates satisfactorily on poor grades of 
fuel, and delivers its power without waste 
to the rear wheels. 





You will better understand the enthusiasm 
of Studebaker owners after you have taken 
a demonstration ride in the BIG-SIX — any- 
where and under any conditions you choose. 
60-F*. P. detachable-head motor; 
126-inch wheelbase, insuring 
ample room for seven adults 
All Studebaker Cars are equipped 
with Cord Tires — another 
Studebaker precedent. 
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THE MISSION OF THE 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


By 
WILLIAM S. POWER 


President, Power, 


**The man who says he never reads ad- 
vertisements, either is a proper candidate 
for the Ananias Club or ts lacking in com- 
mon business sense.” 


That is the way a big business man, the 
head of a successful corporation, put it in 
talking to his Selling force a few days ago. 


Che advertising pages of the big National 
snagazines are a barometer of business. 


They are consulted by practical men 
and women just as the financial and social 
pages of the newspapers are consulted for 
the information they contain. 


lime was, and not so very long ago, when 
the advertising pages were merely a direc- 
tory of things for sale. 


Today they rank side by side with the 
editorial pages in the vital interest of the 
messages that they carry. 


One does not often hear a slurring re- 
mark these days as to the unreliability of 
an advertising message. 


Advertisements as a class have ceased 
to be unreliable. 


Superlative and exaggerated claims have 
lost favor with advertisers. 


No part of a magazine today is more 
carefully edited and more ruthlessly purged 
of unreliable statements than the pages that 
carry the advertising messages. 


Advertisers have discovered that frank- 
ness and conservatism and truth are the 
strongest allies that they can have in their 
efforts to win public confidence. 


And so it is that today, as never before, 
men and women scan the advertising pages 
as carefully and with as deep an interest as 
they give to any other part of the maga- 
zines. 


Alexander 


&» Jenkins Company, Detroit 


The advertising pages reach out to you 
in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. 


That is their mission—to make a friend 
of you and to win your good will. 


To be sure they have something to sell 
you—but that is rather a secondary con- 
sideration, a by-product of advertising, if 
you please. 


The big elemental aim is to win your 
good will—when that is accomplished, the 
selling will follow as a perfectly natural re- 
sult. 


Look through the advertising pages of 
this magazine—note the carefulness ‘with 
which the messages have been prepared— 
feast your eyes on the art that has been 
used in illustrating them-—sense the friendly 
hand-clasp that they seem to extend to- 
ward you. 


Then analyze them for yourself. 


You will find that the products that are 
most persistently and effectively advertised 
are almost universally, the best and most 
dependable products. 


That is a perfectly natural illustration of 
the law of cause and effect. 


An advertisement is a pledge. The 
man who issues it puts himself on record. 
The public expects more of him—and al- 
most invariably he measures up to expec- 
tations. 


The development of advertising has put 
business on a higher plane. It has created 
a finer code of business ethics. It has 
made possible better products and lower 
prices. It has immeasurably increased the 


comforts of life by bringing within the 
reach of all the conveniences and luxuries 
that would otherwise be enjoyed only by 
the few. 
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She Keeps Her Hold we Youth 


NTO the noonday of life she has car- 

ried the glory of her youth. The 

leaping pulse of perfect health, the beauty 
of yesteryear, still are hers. 

Pyorrhea, which afflicts so many over 
forty, has passed her by. In its blight- 
ing touch, Pyorrhea is akin to age. Its 
infecting germs deplete vitality. They 
cause the gums to recede, the lips to 
lose their contour, the teeth to loosen 
and decay. 

Take care that this enemy of health 
and beauty does not become established 
in your mouth. Watch for it. Visit 
your dentist often for tooth and gum 
inspection. 

If you have tender or bleeding gums 
(the first symptom of Pyorrhea) use 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 







Forhan’s For the Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check its progress—if used 
in time and used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy—the 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Usea 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first until the gums harden, 
then more vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger instead of the 
brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions and consult 
a dentist immediately for special treatment. 


35¢c and 60c tubes in the United States 
and Canada. At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


The Magazine for Young Men 


This magazine is the medium through 
which hundreds of America’s most suc 
cessful men are lending a hand to young 
men everywhere. With this splendid co- 
operation of influential men, The Open 
Road is constantly putting young men 
in touch with the work for which they 
are best fitted by personal aptitude and 
education In many cases it is actually 
placing them in those positions for which 
they are best qualified. The Open Road 
has the unqualified and unsolicited en- 
dorsement of the most important edu- 
catorsin America. And, because it hits 
the mark so well, those who are most 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of its 
service are the young men themselves. 
The work is new—less than a year old— 
but already it has reached a position of 
national prominence. It is now serving 
thousands of young men in all parts 
of the country and is adding more 
daily. Has your son learned of this? 
Is he getting his share of this service? 


3 Dollars Yearly 25 Cents a Copy 











“The Open Road is a genuine inspiration for courageous 
living. You are performing a real service to America when 
you prepare in such an interesting way literature that provides 
such direct stimulus to real Americanism.’’—Calvin Coolidge 


Mail to The Open Road, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


I want the undersigned to have all the vocational aid and other 
help which The Open Road can give him. ya —_ enclosed. 
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Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Efficient ways 

Dental science, after pains 
taking research, has developed 
effective ways to fight film. 
The world’s highest authorities 
now approve them, after care- 
ful tests. 

These ways are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And leading dentists everywhere 
now advise its daily use. A 
ten-day tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks. 


Watch these new effects 

One ingredient is pepsin. 
One multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva to dis 
solve the starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alka- 


e linity of the saliva to neutralize 
VY eet tain mouth acids as they form. 


Two factors directly attack 














” the film. One keeps the teeth 
You leave a film-coat on them so highly polished that film 
cannot easily cling. 

Most teeth are dimmed more It clings to teeth, enters Pepsodent has brought a new 
or less by a film. Smokers’ crevices and stays. era in teeth cleaning. It fights 
on ee ee oy Ordinary brushing methods the tooth destroyers as was 
coated. leave much of this film in- never done before. 

The film makes teeth look tact. So millions find that Send the coupon for a 10 
dingy, and most tooth troubles well-brushed teeth discolor and Day Tube. Note how clean 
are now traced to it. decay. You must attack film the teeth feel after using. 

a oY in a better way, else you will Mark the absence of the 
film in a new, scientific way. suffer from it. slimy film. See howteeth 
This is to offer a test to you, It is the film-coat that dis- whiten as the film-coat dis 
to show the unique results. colors, not the teeth. Film is appears. 

the basis of tartar. It holds You will always brush 
You must end film food substance which ferments teeth in this new way when 
and forms acid. It holds the you watch the results for a 

The film is viscous — you acid in contact with the teeth week. Cut out the coupon 
can feel it with your tongue. to cause decay. now. 

PAT. OFF. 
Pepsadent [q2oPe Tbe Free 

REG.U.S. THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 

Dept. 947, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
The New-Day Dentifrice Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


A ecientiic film combatant combined with fF... 22sec cece never ce cccccees 
two other modern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and supplied by all 
druggists in large tubes. 








Only one tube to a family. 





























Gas is high; motor travel expensive. 


You cannot reduce the cost of fuel 
but you can bring about a decided 
saving by increasing fuel mileage. 


The New Stromberg Carburetor 
does it. Effects a positive reduction 
in fuel costs by adding mileage - 


producing power plus and assuring ad- 


ditional speed wherever and whenever 
aesired. 
Write for complete facts. Be sure to 


state name, year and model of your motor car. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Company 
Dept. 1152 

64 E. 25th Street, Chicago, Illinois 





New 


TROMBERG Does 


CARBURETOR 
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He’s Worth It— 


Little Tim—counterpart of thousands of 
helpless little children, rich and poor alike- 
struggling to live against the savage attacks 
which tuberculosis makes upon his frail little 
body. If we fail him—but we MUST NOT 
fail. He’s Worth Saving. 


uy [£9] Use 


neniene’ a 24 Christmas 


Seals 


Each penny Christmas Seal you buy provides 
add 





led strength to your local and national 
tuberculosis associations in their fight against 
this preventable and curable disease. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 














SYCO-GRAF 


U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
ical ousja. Operates for one person. Pre- 
paid $5.00. Free booklet. “Psychica end 
the Syco-Graf.” 
THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Mam Street, Providence, R. L 















ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 





The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in the 
front part of this issue offers a real help 












POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 


Keep His Cuffs Clean 





“MY SLEEVE 
BANDS” 


Sleeves won't stay in 
place, elastic bands wear 
out and really are not nice 
or sanitary. These bands, 
made of **Ced/udoid,”’ are 
¢asy toslipon, do not stop 
circulation and wil/ not 
They are most 
handy for the man who 
works at the desk. A 
simple but pleasing man's gift well worth 
sonding for. Will be sent together with 
our year doo, full of “ ont-of-the-ordinary 

ight gifts to send, each 
and the Pohlson 
package is always welcome because it is com- 
plete. For sale at Pobison Dealers who display our seal. 
Is there one in your town? 





wear out, 





No. 4004 
75 cents 





Pawtucket, R. I. 
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MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 


We 


vated } 
itec 


HARE’'S MOTORS, INC. 
16 West 61st Street 
New York City 


— 
- Shall - Keep + Faith 





HE rugged splendor of the mountains in fall 
color furnishes the inspiration for much that 
is best in man’s constructive effort. 
Ruggedness without beauty is repulsive -— but 
that is never nature’s way. And just as the 
rugged immensities of nature can become objects 
of surpassing beauty so can the rugged utilities of 
human life. 
MERCER engineers built first for strength—for 
all the practical qualities that are essential to 
safe, comfortable and economical transportation. 
Then they saw to it that their sound and sturdy 
product should also delight the eye. 
MERCER truly follows nature’s model. The 
Hare’s Motors policy demands a standard, in its 
products and its men, in harmony with the great 
eternal truths that nature typifies. 




















us outnern 
candy create an atmospher 
~ 4 
all their own They makea 
place for themselves, distinct 
and personal, 


TH! SE tempting morsels 
> of delici Southe 


In case your regular dealer 
I you with 


< upply y 
N y swe willsend you 
i I n rece t 33.0a 
d “* Box Bo al” 
Ing the me ure 

ent of delicior 
which Nunnally’s 





famous as “The 
Candy of the South.’ 


NUNNALLY’S, ATLANTA 


Let Your Thanksgiving Gift be 


Nanny 


THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 
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e exclusive perfume 
with a touch of the 
Orient » » =» 





Rouge 
Sachet 


Ex tract 


Vanity Case 

Face Powder 
Toilet Water 
Talcum Powder 


Solid Face Powder 


1Cauo 


16 Rue de la Paix 
-PARIS: 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS - NEW YORK 











STEINWAY 


‘THE 








INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTAL 








——— 





| 











(" —F-3\O own a piano is one thing—to own the Instru- 
% <4, ment of the Immortals is another. The Steinway 
4G) is the piano over whose keyboard Richard 
bt ae Wagner dreamed his visions and enriched the 
world. It is the Voice with which Liszt, Gounod, Rubin- 
stein and their immortal fellows spoke to mankind. It is 
the piano of Paderewski—and the piano upon which 
Hofmann and Rachmaninoff are playing their way to im- 
mortality today. It is and has always been the chosen 
instrument of the masters and the lovers of immortal music. 






STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 


-. 
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URAND Steel Racks 

are the product of en- 
gineering forethought and 
skill. 


The skill has gone into 
the strength and rigidity of 
their construction, and the 
accurate fitting of every 
part. 


The forethought has gone 
into their design —their 
adaptability to every stor- 
age purpose—and the care- 
ful selection of material. 


Consalt us cbout Steel Racks 
and Bins or about Steel Lockers 





DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1531 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 


531 Park Row Bldg. 
New York City 
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IVE gen- 

erations 
have marked 
their time by 
clocks bear 
ing this «. 
time-honored 

name. 
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AWhite Hlouse Class 


am Domestic Lconomy. 
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COFFEE 


is a common topic of interest 
in the intimacy of thousands 
—— of homes 


woe O its 

oe ond af ‘tga heh 
thoroughly 
WHITE HOUSE, COFFEE" 


fered Your’ groce coer fap or or 
can easily piscure it for you. 
—-£351b. Packages Only 


NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 
FPrincpal Coffee Poasters 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Tothe Good Drinker 


there is unalloyed pleasure in that “Subtle 
Something”’ in 


PHREVIA 





FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 

which clings to the Evans’ products and 
“memory dear: Itis made on the banks of 
the Hudson in the good old way and has 
the same good old flavor and aftersmack 
that made and kept the Evans’ beverages 
popular for 134 years. 

It is a substantial food product that brings 
variety, zest and benefit to a meal —in 
the good old Evans’ way. 


Try it at Leading Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 
Supplied in cases by Progressive Dealers or write to 


ct. H. Evans @ Sons, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N. Y. 








Harper’s Aircraft Book for Boys 
By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 
All about aircraft, little and big. This book 
explains in a simple, lucid manner the prin- 
ciples and mechanisms involved in human 
flight and tells boys how to design and con- 
struct model aeroplanes, gliders and man- 

carrying machines. 
Many Illustrations. $1.35 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square Established 1817 New York 
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for comfort 


| Every pair Suaranteed 
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and Distinction 


ORE than a hundred rare dainties 
for the dining table of folks who 
wish to accentuate in the menu an at- 
mosphere of subtle food discernment. 


Let our recipe booklet “Where Epicurus 
Reigns” post you; sent on request with 
name of your nearest Cresca distributor. 


LAA 
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Adjusts to any position 


NEW wonderful invention— 
ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that y 
attach anywhere—to 


desk or c¢ hair. 


ou can 


bed, shaving mirr T, table, 


Ihrows the light exactly where 
you need it most. 





=A Prevents eye-strain. Cuts 
CRESCA COMPANY, INc. se Paapd 
° 361 Greenwich Street, New York Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 
: Compact. Durable. Solid brass Ask at the 
Brecancon cn concuncearennaxcensanceds store where you usually trade for 


Adjusto-Lite, 








The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is required. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Franklin Square New York 








If they don’t carry it, order direct. 


for five years—price, $5.75. 
S. W. FARBER 


141-151 So. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Prices in U.S. y. ae mf 
7 > 


Guaranteed 


ete with 8-foot cord, 
plug and socket, Brush brass finish. $5.75; 
Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $6.25. 
Pacific Coast prices, 25¢ per lamp higher 





Dealers: Write 
for particularsof 
this fast selling 
specialty. 
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Four Times the Value! 


Other things being approximately equal, an advertisement 
in a high-grade monthly magazine is worth four times as 
much as the same advertisement in a weekly publication of 
similar appeal. For assuredly the life of ‘‘a piece of copy” 
can be no longer than the life of the medium that contains 
it. Andon its life must its value in large measure depend. 


eee e 





This month’s magazine becomes 
*old’’ only when next month’s 
appears. This week’s magazine 
expects to be superseded in its 
reader’s interest seven days 
hence, when the following issue 
bids for his favor. And each type 
of publication is built up edito- 
rially with these facts in mind. 
ss 
Another point: With a page 
universally considered the dom- 
inating unit of advertising 
space, mark the advantage of 
the monthly periodical over the 
weekly. Note how radically the 
problem of satisfactory year- 
round representation simplifies 
itself in the former. Twelve pages 
against fifty-two! An equally 
impressive showing — at consid- 
erably less than one-fourth the 
cost ! eV? 
There are countless ways of judg- 
ing advertising value, however. 
@@e 


Some choose solely on a “ rate- 
per-line-per-thousand”’ basis. 
Others have products the very 
nature of which demands a 
“strictly class’’ selection. Oc- 
casionally personal bias enters 
in. Then an individual’s own 
preferences become determining 
factors. 
@e? 


The magazines comprising The 
Quality Group make a distinct 
appeal to all thoughtful buyers 
of advertising space, just as they 
do to all thoughtful buyers of 
advertised goods. Better-type 
readers—over three-quarters of 
a million of them—are more 
than ordinarily worth while 
reaching. 
@zee? 


Do they know your product? 
Of their ability to buy it there 
can be no question. 

J 


Here’s Entree to 750,000 Quality Homes: 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


WORLD’S WORK 








SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
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A ATCH that every Wy 
woman will find a | SEK 
delight. Dainty, yet sub- | I SS) 


stantial and accurate, it 
makes a gift that will long | 
be remembered. Beauti- 
fully cased in platinum, 2 

white gold, green gold, sil- 1€ U lho.way Y 
verand gold filled. 


Every shape, every style. ANE. tl tLe 


Moderately priced, 
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If your jeweler does not 
carry Jeanneret watches, 
write to us and we will 
tell you where you may 
obtain them. 


MANASSEH LEVY & CO. 
24 West 36t h Se. 





er ae - : , 
the lock, Or break th loor d 





We'll give you the 1 ke ) 
lving life pr I t 
Ask us to send you, f ct 
of the fervent boo 7 ( 
of I That’s K 
Books by for the asking. Stop 


Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Book or INpIAN BRAVEs. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Boys AND GIRLS FROM GEORGE ELIOT. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Boys AND GIRLS FROM THACKERAY. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Ten Boys From DICKENS. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Tren Boys From History. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Ten Girts FROM History. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Ten AMERICAN GIRLS FROM HiIsTORY 
Illustrated. $1.75 
Ten GREAT ADVENTURERS. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE New York 


doubting, and grouching. Read 
the book. 
3EN. H. JANSSEN 


Piano Manufacturer 
Ne w York, U. S.A 
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NINTISEP 


VORRHOC] 


POWDER 


Df 


for Pyorrhea prevention 


Gums that bleed easily— 


that are soft and sensitive 


warn you that pyor- 


rhea is developing. Loss of teeth will surely fol- 
low unless pyorrhea is checked or prevented. 
Dental clinics, devoted exclusively to pyorrhea 
research and oral prophylaxis, have proved the 
specific value of Pyorrhocide Powder for restor- 
ing and maintaining gum health. It is endorsed 
by the dental pro- 





fession 


for pyorrhea 


treatment and pre- 


vention. Itkeeps 
the gums 
healthy and the 
teeth clean. 
Pyorrhocide 
Powder is eco- 
nomical because 
a dollar package 
—- $1x 
months’ supply. 
Sold by leadin: 
druggists — 
dental supply 
ouses. 


Free Sample 


Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 

Sole Distributors 


Dept. K 
1480 Broadway 
New York 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


clinical and lat 
nforma- 
¢ on pyore 


rhea treatment and prevention. 


ratory facilities 


‘lige 















7) The Inhalation Treat- 
i ment for Whooping- 
C ough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
“Used while you sleep.” Coughs, Bronchitis. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of 
Whooping-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it 
nips the common cold before it has a chance of develop- 
ing into something worse, and experience shows that @ 
neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Pallington Booth says: *‘No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the 
congestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 
_ It is a protection to those ex : 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 
successful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet D 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, com- 
posed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They can't 
harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 














Thin-Paper Edition of 
THOMAS HARDY 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
JUDE THE OBSCURE 

A LAODICEAN 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 

TWO ON A TOWER 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE WELL-BELOVED 

WESSEX TALES 

THE WOODLANDERS 


Illustrated. 16mo. Leather, $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genuine 
Aspirin introduced to physicians in 
1900. Insist on unbroken packages 


BAVER-TABLETS 
Ff ASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Stories of Patriotism for Boys and Girls 
By JAMES BARNES 
FOR KING OR COUNTRY . Illustrated. $1.60 


\ LOYAL TRAITOR Tlustrated. $1.60 
THE BLOCKADERS Illustrated. 90 cents 


By GEN. CHARLES KING 


CADET DAYS Illustrated. $1.60 
TO THE FRONT Illustrated. $1.60 
By CHARLES C. COFFIN 
THE BOYS OF (‘76.. Illustrated. $2.50 


By DONAL H. HAINES 
THE LAST INVASION Illustrated. $1.60 
CLEARING THE SEAS. Illustrated. $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS [Estasuisuep 1817] 








Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 


With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointmentto clear dandruff anditchin 
each. Samples freeof Cuticura, Dept. D, Malden, M 























or a mouth wash, put a few 
drops of Absorbine, Jr. in a 
little water. It is an herbal 
antiseptic and germicide re- 
markably effective for 

Checking sore throat in its in- i 


cipient Stage. 


Reducing the Swelling and tak1 


out the soreness 
7 . ; ’ } 
; Cleansing the mouth and arrest- 


ing infection. 


Absorbi ne wt | 


E ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





has a pleasant, pungent taste and smell 
that makes it pleasant to use, either as 





a liniment or a gargle. 
As a mouth wash it is extensivery used 
and highly recommended by dentists. 
It leaves the mouth cool and clean. 
$1.25 a bottle at your druggist 
or postpaid. A Liberal Trial 
Bottle sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


432 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Wren Motuer Lets (|s Pray Russe Books” 


““We never have to ask Mother what to do any 
more, ‘cause we’ve got a wonderful new toy. It’s 
called a BUBBLE BOOK. Uncle Billy gave us our 
first one last Christmas, and now Daddy and every- 
body has given us one for Easter and birthday’s ’n 
everything, and we just love them. Whenever we 
are tired of our other toys, we just play BUBBLE 
BOOKS. We never get tired of them. They are just 
the loveliest things we ever had to play with.” 


Peggy and Bobby say they’re “‘the most wonder- 
fulest, beautifulest toys in the world.”” Dolls and 
tops and balls and marbles are soon forgotten, but 
BUBBLE BOOKS never fail to make them shout 
with delight. They play with them for hours at a 
time. So will your children. And you'll know 
why when you see how charming they are. 

There’s a whole series of them, each one so dif 
ferent in subject and each such a delight in itself. 


Bussce Boons 
“that Sing” 


by Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 


Your children have had stories 
all three together in one delightful toy. 


about. 





Harper & Brothers 


they’ve had pictures 


Established 1817 


and music. But never before have they had 


Songs Your Child Can Play 


On Any Phonograph 


In these magic Bubble Books they read the familiar story, 
then look at the rainbow-colored pictures of fairies and dancing 
elves and wonderful animals and very human, happy little boys 
and girls, and then—best of all—they take out one of the real 
Columbia phonograph records (there are three in each book) 
and listen to a real voice singing the song they’ve been reading 


If your child has a small phonograph of his own, he can play 
his Bubble Book records on it to his heart’s content. 
he can play them on your big machine, for any phonograph will 
play them. 


If he hasn’t, 


New York 


























THe Frog WHo Woutn fAl-wooinc Go” 


In the olden days of crinoline and hoops, the young 
mother who was your great-grandmother sang her 
wee ones to sleep to the tune of “The Frog Who 
Would A-wooing Go,” or some other one of the 
well-loved lilting Mother Goose melodies. 

When your grandmother was a child, she loved 
those songs, and she, in turn, rocked your mother’s 
wooden cradle gently to the same quaint, old nurs- 
ery rhymes. And your mother loved them and 
sang them, just as you love them. 

Only you don’t have to sing them to your children. 
They can listen to them to their heart’s content as 
they are sung by the BUBBLE BOOKS. For the 


pictures in the BUBBLE BOOKS are new and 
charming—lovelier than any you could get when 
you were a little girl—and the stories are dressed up 
in fascinating new verses. But the songs them- 
selves—the songs that the BUBBLE BOOKS actu- 
ally sing on real, sure enough phonograph records 
are not only the songs your grandmother sang—not 
only the ones your mother knew and you loved 
but al/ the dear, familiar rhymes and melodies that 
all children have loved from time immemorial and 
will go on loving to the end of time. 

That is why there is no surer way to the hearts of 
little children than to give them the 


BuBsce Books 
“that Sing” ' 


Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


Go today to any phonograph, toy, book or gift shop, stationery or department store—and other stores 


everywhere—and get Bubble Books to make a child happy. 


Price $1.50 each. 


A Glimpse of What’s In Them 


No. 1. The Bubble Book—Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son; Jack 
and Jill; Mary and Her Little Lamb. 


No. 2. The Second Bubble Book — Simple Simon; Little Bo- 
Peep; Old King Cole. 


No. 3. The Third Bubble Book— Miss Jennia Jones; The 
Farmer in the Del!; Lazy Mary. 


No. 4. The Animal Bubble Book —The Three Little Kittens; 
The Three Little Piggies; The Three Blind Mice 


No. 5. The Pie Party Bubble Book — Little Jack Horner; The 
Queen of Hearts; Good King Arthur. 


No. 6. The Pet Bubble Book — Little Pussy; Little Doggy; 
Cock-a-Doodle-Doc 


No. 7. The Funny Froggy Bubble Book — The Frog Who 
Would A-wooing & The Frog and the Crow; The 
Carrion Crow. 


No. 8. The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book—The Milk Maid; 
The Plough Boy; The Jolly Miller. 


No. 9. The Merry Midgets Bubble Book— Daddy Long-Legs 
and Floppy Fly; The Fly and the Bumble Bee; The 
Spider and the Fly. 


No. 10. The Little Mischief Bubble Book — The Little Girl 
Who Hada Little Curl; Oh, Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be? Bobby Shaftoe’ s Gone to Sea. 


No. 11. The Tippy-Toe Bubble Book—The City Mouse and the 
Country Esouce; Tabbyskins; Old Mother Hubbard. 


«Many More in Preparation 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 


New York 








Atlantic Monthly of "Re 2view a Scribner’ pr's 


Write our advertisers 


1907 


tury 
and refer 


NORTH C “CAROLINA _ 


Re ew 
to WHERE TO- GO BUREAU, 8 Beacon St., 
Where-to-go Bureau forms for December 


TENNESSE 





“Worl r ry s ; Werk and The Canadian Magazine. 
Boston 9, Mass. Ask us for travel advice 
close November Ist at noon. 


13th YEAR 
Enclose postage 





NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL OPENS 
Informally Nov. 8. Formally Nov. 20 
GOLP— RIDING— MOTORING ~TENNIS 





LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress Street, Boston 


OAK HALL 


connection. 
comfortable 
sine, 





and luxurious. 








CALVESTON TEXAS 
























DRIVIN¢ ] i—RACING : Ji 1. China — Egypt — P ale stine 
ee ae ees : ‘"" WHITTLE SPRINGS HOTEL sUTH A uM E RICA 
For Reservations or information address pang Finest Health and Pleasure O68 ae AVENUE. NEW YORK 

: . : tesort. Ideally located in .a seventy-five 
General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or acre park, near Knoxville. Trolley cat 


Thoroughly modern, refined, 


Famous Mineral Waters, Golf, Swim 


\Kem Gardens Inn} 





E TOURS _—— 
INTERCOLLEGIATE F237 








s, Italian Hill Towns. Superb routes 


plendid 1 rs 
Art, Music, Literature, History, French, Spanish 
658 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, Mass 


BENNETT” § TRAVEL BUREAU 


(Representing H. W. Dunning 
California — Bermuda West ‘aan 

















EUROPE 1921 


Excellent Cui ‘ 
Parties enrolling now. Moderate 


prices 


ming, Dancing, Splendid Orchestra, Amer a interesting routes. Great success 
i an Plan. Attractive weekly rates. Write ra sie . 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA wv descriptive booklet to Manager, Temple Tours 65 B Franklin St 
Tennis. Horseback rid- | Whittle Springs Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn : Boston, Mass 
ing. Mountain climbing. NEW YORK - FLORIDA 
| j= ====S====>55] On the Wat 
Mild climate, Book! >a eae 7 ‘ Che Monson op 4 iocsrive. Fa 


New. Modern. 


60 Baths 


Fireproof. lw Cheerful 


Open all year. 
















Rooms. 
N KEW GARDENS, LONG ISLAND, - . 
GALVEZ GALWESTON M NEW YORK " fae HORNELL m. We 
ge New $1000.00. Hotel J Mf A residential hotel run entirely vestigate 
B= On Guif of Mexico. At- + Seog D. nie setters — th WHEN s Steubew ‘Sanitarium, 
antic City of the South. trict vie the Long Island Rail 4 Sornell. N. v. ‘ 1 t 

- oxanieet Fishing " — ‘ eech n, 33d St ! { Phy trotherape atic ‘Seuitiaaats 

> m0) tua ect tet nnis-Goi otorin " 35 train Be “ itit ten ur ree golf, ete lerate rates 
— mai Write PL Sanders Agr Booklet —_— Where-To-Go reaches 4,000,000 readers monthly 














|| United States Shipping 


Bids will be 
| Marine 


two hundred and eighty-five wooden steamers. 
The steel steamers are both oil and coal burners. 


on the se vessels, 


TERMS ON STEEL 
10°), of the purchase price in cash upon delivery 


12 months thereafter; 5°), in 18 months thereafter; 54 


( 


the rate of 5% per annum. 

Nine Daugherty Type; Seventeen Ballin Ty 
Type; One Allen Type; One Lake 
One Hundred and Eighty-Six Ferris Type; 


10°; 





Thirty-One | 


cash on delivery. Balance in semi-annual in 


Bids may be submitted for one or more vessels or for any ¢ 
panied by certified check made payable to the U.S. Shipping 


Further information may be obtained by request sent to 
Washington, D.C 


Bids shoul 1 be 


indorsed ** BLD FOR STEAMSHIP (Name of Ship 











|| Hundred and Seventy-Seven Ships for Sale 


received on a private competitive basis from now on in accordance with the Merchant 
Act at the office of the United States Shipping Board, 1319 F Street, N. W 
The three hundred and seventy-seven ships offered for sale consist of ninety-two steel ships and 


The Board has established a minimum price 
STEAMERS 
vessel; in 6 months thereafter; 5°) in 


of the 
in equal semi-annual installments over a period of ten years; deferred payments to carry interest at 
The two hundred and eighty-five wooden steamers for sale consist of ten different types as follows: 


Ten Peninsula 
and Ocean Nav igation Company Type; 


stallments over a period of three years. 


TERMS ON WOODEN STEAMERS 
Bids should be submitted on the basis of purchase *‘as is and where is.”’ 


The Board reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 
addressed to the UNITED ST ATE S SHIPPING BOARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Board Offers Three 


, Washington, D.C. 


in 2+ adie thereafter: the balance of 70°, 


Six Pacific American Fisheries 
Thirteen McClelland Type; 
Eleven Grays Harbor Type. 


Type; 


lough Type; 


und must be accom- 
> of amount of the bid 


ombination of above vessels, < 
g Board for 214 


the Ships Sales Division, 1319 F Street, N. W., 


. and 




















HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





ADVERTISER 

















COOK’S 


Travel Service 





THE 


LURE OF THE FAR EAST 


IX ESCORTED TOURS will leave 
from Pacific coast Jan. 24, Feb. 5, 
19, March 5, 16, April 2. Each one 
offers a rare opportunity to see in 
comfort and with leisure the large cities 
of China and their ancient civilization 
—to spend Springtime in Japan, when 
Nature showers her most glorious gifts 
—and last but not least, to see the 
Philippine Islands and cruise ‘among 
them. 
Itineraries include all points of interest in 


HONOLULU—JAPAN 
MANCHURIA—KOREA 
NORTH CHINA—MIDDLE CHINA 
SOUTH CHINA—PHILIPPINES 
Other Tours to 
SOUTH AMERICA WEST INDIES 
ANTIPODES EUROPE, ETC. 

Further Details on Request 


THOS.COOK & SON 


Boston Chicago New York * — Philadelphia 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto - 





The Ether of Space 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE 


A volume that gives interesting new theories 
regarding the nature of the universe written by 
one who has devoted years to the working out 
of the relation of 
marizes precisely 
the 
stance of matter itself. 


It sum- 
and lucidly our knowledge of 


science and religion. 


substance which fills all space—the sub- 


16mo. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 














"ABA Sz, Cheques 


the BEST funds for travelers 


For particulars ask your bank or write to 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City. 














- IDEAL WINTER 
VACATION RESORT 


(Average Yearly Temperature 70 Degrees) 


No other resort offers the same delightful combination of 
beauty, restful charm and quaint old-world atmosphere, coupled 
vith the gay social life afforded by the many modern hotels 
Here you may lazily bask in the brilliant sunshine of a glorious 

t doors-ride, drive or Sees over the world’s finest white coral 

play. golt or inis, or sail and bathe in crystal, 
lear water, amid fairyl wa surroun Hings. . veritable haven 

the winter % urist, free from trost snow, in Great 
Britain's oldest colony, only 2 days fr om tae Goel 


No passports required for Bermuda 
Frequent sailings during November and December. 


Sailings 


roadways 


twice weekly beginning January, 1921, via. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


Fast, twin screw, palatial steamers 


Ss. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


14,000 tons displacement 


Ss. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


11,000 tons displacement 


For descriptive literature, address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
Furness House, 34 Whitehall Street, New York 














HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER 
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When the South Calls 


Be it Florida, The West Indies, The Mediterranean or Cali- 
fornia, you will require some form of protection for your 
travel funds. 


Thirty years ago the American Express Company originated 
Travelers Cheques. 


Today thousands of Banks and Express Offices sell American 
Express Travelers Cheques each year to hundreds: of 
thousands of travelers. 


The value of a Travelers Cheque lies in its safety and in its 
““spendability.”’ American Express Travelers Cheques 
not only insure your travel funds against loss or theft 
but thirty years of international use has made them 
acceptable in all countries. 


With Travelers Cheques you can pay your hotel bill, purchase 
railway, steamship or Pullman tickets, pay your check 
in the dining car or for your seat in a sight-seeing auto- 
mobile. Merchants the world over accept these Travelers 
Cheques in payment of merchandise and souvenirs. You 
require no introduction other than your signature when 
you present— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Your personal check will not carry you very far from your home town for 
the simple reason that you are away from those who know you. 
American Express Travelers Cheques are known and establish your 
credit the world over. 


The Travel Department of the American Express Company offers, at its 
main or seventy branch offices here and abroad, exceptional facil- 
ities for the traveler, such as travel transportation, hotel reservations, 
sight-seeing trips and numerous tours and cruises to all parts of the 
world. Let this department help you in planning your next trip. 
Address Department HM 


AMERICAN EXPRESS GCOMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondents Everywhere 
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Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 
South America 


HE Raymond-Whitcomb South American Tours—making a complete 

circuit of the continent—have for several years attracted numbers of 

enthusiastic travelers. ‘This year in addition we offer a cruise down the 
East Coast with a Trans-Andean extension to Chile. 4 'The route: includes 
Porto Rico; St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, which now belong to the United 
States; Trinidad; Rio de Janeiro, the loveliest city in the New World; Santos, 
the center of the world’s coffee trade; Montevideo in Uruguay and Buenos Aires, 
the Paris of the Southern Hemisphere. ‘Trips can be made across the Argen- 
tine to Santiago and Valparaiso in Chile, and also to the Falls of Iguazu, 
mightier than Niagara. 4] The Cruise will leave New York on January 22, 
1921, by one of the magnificent Lamport & Holt steamships—especially built 
for South American service—and will last two months. Full details will be 
furnished upon request. 
South American Tours. Four tours Japan-China. 1 


urs visiting Japan, China 
in January & February, including all the important and the Philippine 


at their most attractive seasons. 


points on both the Last& West Coasts. 3to5 months. 4 to 5 months long. Jan., Feb., March & April. 


Round the World. Luxurious tours of 6 West Indies Cruises. 
to 9 months. Sailing December and January. 


Visiting Asi 


Cruises of three 
weeks’ duration to the Caribbean, including Havana 
a, Africa, Europe, the Mediterranean. and the Panama Canal. Jan., Feb. and March. 


California. Winter tours (Jan., Feb., March Arabian Nights Africa. Tours of eight 


& April). 5to9weeks with a Hawaiian extension. 





and ten weeks to Algeria and Tunisia,—including 
Florida. Tours during the season to the visits to Provence and Marseilles. January, 
American Riviera, with visits to Nassau and Havana. February and March 

For booklets address the Raymond &3 Whitcomb Co., Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 4. 
Other Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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RAYMOND-W HITCOMB 
TOURS & CRUISES GG 











THE 


ARIBBEAN 
RUISE 


AS 


A EAT white ship, cruising the blue Caribbean 

mg five thousand mules of sunshine, health and 

"interest. Quaint, old-world sights in the West 
Indies and Central America; picturesque native 
life; fascinating Latin-American cities and best 
of all, the long, lazy, life-renewing days at sea. | 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Caribbean Cruises 
bi-weekly from New York and New Orleans 
DURATION 15 TO 23 DAYS 


Ports of Call—Havana and Santiago, Cuba; 
Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica; Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone; Port Limon, Cesta Rica; 
Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, 
Colombia — depending on the cruise selected. 

“4 Great White Fleet ships specially constructed 
for Tropical Service. Staterooms with and without 
srivate bath; Cabins De Luxe equipped with- 
we instead of berths; delightful Palm Court 
Cafes, spacious decks, dining saloons, smoking ¢- 
rooms and social halls. ~ 


Only one class—First Class 


y illustrated Folder A, ° 
fer and Cruise Leaflet sent on 
arly reservation wil assure acc 





Address Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1636, 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
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Money can not buy 
a finer Christmas gift 


No matter how much you spend, you can’t 
find a handsomer, more useful, more accept- 
able gift for “him” than a Durham-Duplex 
Razor at One Dollar. Packed in an attract- 
ive case of American ivory, with three 
double-edged, hollow-ground, oil-tempered 
Durham- Duplex blades, famous for their 
wonderful sharpness, this beautifully finished 
razor is sure to bring a smile of genuine 
appreciation on Christmas morning. 


Standard Set, as described above, One Dollar. Special 
Christmas Model, with gold plated blade holder and 
safety guard, Two Dollars. Other Models up to $12. 








Make your selection Today at your nearest Dealer’s 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO,CANADA 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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FTER the rush for the final goal comes the dash for 


the gymnasium showers and Ivory Soap. 


How soothing Ivory feels to the sweating, chafing skin! 
No smarting or burning. Just a gentle, but thorough, 
> cleansing that removes every particle of dirt and perspira- 


tion and carries it all away under the rushing shower. 


What cool, clean comfort follows its use—the healthy 
comfort of a skin free from irritation, scrupulously clean, 


and breathing in refreshment at every pore. 
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IVORY SOAE | OO ics % 
 sesteenees 100 ? 
facturers-of heory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also mak " l- 
eral househald sbaps: P. & G. The Whit Naphtha Soap, 
nd Star Naphtha Wa ng Powder, thus enabling the house- 
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With all its power, alertness and comfort, and 
all its smartness of design, Pierce-Arrow is but run- 
ning true to form. If it were not a constantly 
improving car, it would not be Pierce-Arrow. 










VOose 


World- Renowned Artists 
se to z ther piano 

es able tone qualit 

based upon its superb construction In: 

vestigation will convince you that tt 

is no piano comparable to the n anil 

cent Vose Grand at its moderate j > 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrace 
utalogue ar 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Good Custom 


A dish of 






Grape- Nuts 


with cream or good 
milk at least once 


each day. 
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Nature responds. 






‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 
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| BAKERS COCOA 

s| is pure and delicious. |§ 

Trade mark onevery 
package. 

WALTER BAKER & CO.LTo. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER,MASS. 























One of the best reasons 
for insisting upon 


Waterman’ 
| Idea 


Fountain, -_ 
st. 















Is that every one produced 
today possesses all the merits 
that 37 years of experience in 
Fountain Pen making can put 
into it. 









Three Types 
Self-Filling, Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 
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